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FIRST NOVELTIES 
AFFORD DELIGHTS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


“Barber of Bagdad” and 
“T’/Heure Espagnole” 
Warmly Welcomed at Mati- 
née—Former Lacks Genius 
but Has Fluent Charm— 
French Work Is Marvel of 
Musical Innuendo — Reth- 
berg, Bender and Lauben- 
thal Have Chief Rdoles in 
Cornelius Work, with Bo- 
danzky Conducting — Bori, 
Tibbett and Errolle Shine 
in Ravel’s Satire, Led by 
Hasselmans 


By Oscar Thompson 


IRST of those epicurean morsels 

which the Metropolitan has pre- 
pared for sybaritic tastes in the new 
season, “Der Barbier von Bagdad” 
and “L’Heure Espagnole” made their 
entry on the same platter Saturday 
afternoon, a perigord pie compounded 
of the partridge of a naive German 
romanticism and the truffles of the 
most sophisticated Gallic post-impres- 
sionism. With the serving of this 
récherché combination, the Metro- 
politan’s rather moderate indulgence 
in the viands of humor was mate- 
rially increased, and the repertorial 
repast was given a double seasoning 
of’ drollery and merriment, the one 
hearty and frank, the other a marvel 
of pungent but always insinuating 
double entendre. 

Both additions to the répertoire were 
very cordially welcomed, so far as could 
be ascertained from the applause of the 
matinée audience. Whether this audi- 
ence, particularly high in its percentage 
of old subscribers, with white-haired 
femininity more to be observed than on 
any of the subscription evenings, har- 
bored any protest against the risqué 
character of the French work, could only 
be conjectured. 

If eyebrows were so much as raised, 
they were elevated while the house was 
dark. Certainly, there was nothing of 
Dame Pudicity hiding herseif behind a 
fan, as in the dim days when “Salome” 
was barred; which may be as much a 








[Continued on page 5] 


PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
CIVIC OPERA’S «AIDA”’ 


Stokowski Leads Loeffler Work, 


“Tintagiles” 








PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9.—Opening its 


third season, the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company easily mastered the 


pectacular exactions of “Aida” in an 
idmirable performance given before a 
crowded audience at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Thursday evening of 


ist week. Vocally,.the presentation 
reached a high level of excellence, while 
the compelling beauties of the score 
were interpreted in inspiring fashion by 
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ances at the Metropolitan. 


First Production at the Broadway Theater of “Jewels of the Madonna.” 
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MARTINELLI 


Tenor, Who Recently Returned from a Brief European Vacation to Resume His Appear- 
Mr. Martinelli Will Sing the Réle of “Gennaro” in the 


(See Page 23) 
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SAN DIEGO TO HAVE NEW OPERA GROUP 





SAN D1ecGo, CAL., Nov. 7.—San Diego 
is to have a grand opera season under 
new auspices next year, according to 
reports current here. Announcement 
was made here by a group of promi- 
nent business men that the San 
Diego-California Opera Company, affili- 
ated with the California Opera Company 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco, had 
been formed to present a week of grand 
opera in this city next season. 

The San Diego-California Opera Com- 
pany will be a part of the California 
Opera Company, and will be able 
through this fact to obtain the same kind 
of opera under the same direction as 


that in the larger coast cities. The 
chorus and orchestra will be selected 
from local talent. A representative of 
the company was recently in New York 
and the dates and names of the operas 
to be given next year will be announced 
in a few weeks. 

Among those said to be interested in 
the new company are Gertrude Gilbert, 
M. V. Sullivan, Henry Schumann Heink, 


F. M. White, George Moulton, Allen 
Wright, E. N. Jones, Dr. A. J. Brown, 


J. K. Stickney, Jr., and John Foward, 
Jr. According to announcement made 
recently the new company will not be 
connected in any way with the old San 
Diego Opera Company. 

W. F. REYER. 
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Chicago Civic Opera Presents New Works and Singers...... 
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TWO REVIVALS AND 
NEW SINGERS MARK 
CHICAGOANS’ WEEK 





“Manon Lescaut” and 
“Masked Ball” Restored to 
Répertoire With Brilliant 
Casts— Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, as Guest, Sings 
“Carmen” for First Time at 
Auditorium—Three Ameri- 
cans, Clara Shear, Devora 
Nadworney and Robert 
Steel, Make Bows With 
Company—Gabriel Grovlez, 
Conductor, and Ernesto 
Torti, Baritone, Are Added 
to Roster 


HICAGO, Nov. 7.—The first week 

of the Chicago Civic Opera sea- 
son brought revivals of “Manon 
Lescaut” and “Masked Ball,” to fol- 
low upon the Auditorium’s brilliant 
first performance of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” which opened the season 
auspiciously last Tuesday evening, 
with Olga Forrai, Rosa Raisa, Edith 
Mason and Alexander Kipnis in the 
leading réles. Marguerite D’Alvarez 
made the first of a series of guest ap- 
pearances in “Carmen.” 

“Manon Lescaut” has not been sung 

at the Auditorium for many years, and 
the singers who joined in Wednesday 
night’s enjoyable performance were all 
new in their parts to the Civic Opera 
audiences, though Giacomo Rimini, the 
Lescaut, had sung in the Ravinia pro- 
duction of the Puccini work last sum- 
mer. 
_ Claudia Muzio, said to have been too 
ill to attend rehearsals, sang the name 
part with that sparkling quality of tone 
and glitter of performance which have 
made her a favorite with this city’s 
operagoers. If she had attended no re- 
hearsals her performance was little short 
of magical, for she referred during the 
entire work neither to the prompter nor 
to the conductor, Roberto Moranzoni. 
Her voice has seldom seemed more beau- 
tiful, or her acting so delicate or so 
charming. Antonio Cortis, making his 
first appearance here in the réle of Des 
Grieux, sang with a fine and resonant 
tone, and with an agreeable spirit of 
gallantry and ardor. 

Two débuts were made in this work. 


[Continued on page 32] 








GANZ FORCES BEGIN 
YEAR WITH OVATION 


St. Louis Welcomes Symphonic and 
Recital Events 





St. Louis, Nov. 7.—The first concert 
of the forty-sixth season of the St. Louis 
Symphony took place at the Odeon on 
the afternoon of Nov. 6. Rudolph Ganz 
has without question the best balanced 
orchestra that he has ever had since his 
directorship started here four years ago. 
There was a superb evenness in tone 
and technic and strict adherence to 
tempo noted in the playing. Mr. Ganz 
has also broadened his effects in con- 





Russian Singing Actors Bring Vital Art to America re tTs 3, 34 ducting, there being great facility and 
Published Memories of Minnie Hauk Make Vivid Book..... 4, 11 a sense of sureness in every movement. 
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METROPOLITAN SITE 
RUMORED FOR SALE 


Removal of Opera House Far- 
ther Uptown Is Subject 
of Report 


Rumors long current that the Metro- 
politan Opera will sell the building it 
now occupies and erect a new structure 
farther uptown were given some confir- 
mation recently by the statement of 
Frederick Brown, real estate operator, 
that the Metropolitan directors had re- 
ceived a substantial offer for the present 
site of the opera house. 

It is reported that an agreement be- 
tween the Metropolitan Realty Com- 
pany and the prospective buyers, whose 
names were not disclosed, is imminent. 
If the sale is actualy effected, it will 
involve one of the most valuable plots 
in the theatrical section and will make 
necessary a removal, an enterprise that 
persons directly and indirectly associated 
with the Metropolitan have long contem- 
plated. 

The present opera house, occupying 
the block bounded by Thirty-ninth and 
Fortieth Streets, Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue, was outgrown years ago. As 
pointed out by Otto H. Kahn in his re- 
cent pamphlet in defense of the Metro- 
politan policies, the house seats but 3700, 
whereas 5000 seats are needed. Mr. 
Kahn also has stated that more moder- 
ate-priced seats are needed. 

Though no confirmation could be se- 
cured from the directors, two sites are 
said to be under consideration for a new 
opera house: the mansion of the late 
Senator W. A. Clark, at Seventy-seventh 
Street and Fifth Avenue; and the North 


corner of Central Park West and 
Seventy-second Street. 
Recent reports have been that the 


opera directors have refused offers of 
$7,000,000 for the old site, and ask 
$10,000,000. It is expected that the sale 
price will, at all events, cover the cost 
of a new opera house and leave a sur- 
plus for endowment. 

The various sites discussed in the past 
as possible locations for the future home 
of the Metropolitan include one on West 
Fifty-ninth Street facing Central Park, 
which was mentioned as the site for a 
combined opera house and civic con- 
servatory. A few weeksS ago another 
rumor was current to the effect that a 
site near Fifty-seventh Street and 
Eighth Avenue was being considered 
tentatively, but this is said to have been 
abandoned. 


Washington Festival Board 
Elects Officers 
VU ASHINGTON, Nov. 7.—Of- 


ficers have been appointed 
for the Washington Spring Music 
Festival Association, which will 
sponsor the festival next spring. 
At the first meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, following its 
organization, policies were dis- 
cussed as to the constitution of 
the Association. The object of the 
Association was set forth as “de- 
velopment of the appreciation and 
enjoyment of the best music 
through the medium of an annual 
festival.” It was decided that 
there shall be an annual meeting 
of the entire membership and that 
control shall rest in a board of 
directors of thirty members, ten 
to be elected each year for three- 
year terms, with an executive com- 
mittee of seven. Annual dues for 
members at $5 and 100 life mem- 
berships at $100 were decided 
upon. William S. Corby has been 
made chairman of the executive 
committee of the Association: 
Marie Moore Forrest, director of 
pageants in the community center 
department of the public schools, 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee; Owen Oliver Kuhn, one of the 
editors of the Washington Star, 
and the originator of the festival, 
chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee; Charles J. Bell, treasurer: 


C. E. La Vigne. secretary, and 
Admiral Hugh Rodman, Minne- 
gerode Andrews and Dr. W. L. 


Dar*y. vice-chairmen of the ex 
ecutive committee. 
DOROTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 


Introducing the New Managing Edito 
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Ray C. B. Brown at His Desk in the New York Offices of “Musical America.” 


Photo by Drucker & Baltes 
Mr. Brown 


Was for Six Years Music Editor of the San Francisco Chronicle 





MUSIC NOTABLES ARRIVE 


Roland Hayes and Ernest Schelling 


Among Artists on Incoming Ships 

The Paris, arriving Nov. 4, brought 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, Roland Hayes, 
Negro tenor; Ernest Schelling, pianist; 
Marcel Grandjany, French harpist; and 
Yvonné D’Arle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

The Flonzaley Quartet arrived re- 
cently. In January, the Quartet will 
visit Havana. 

Edna B. Van Dyke (Mrs. de Lima), 
opera singer, sailed on the De Grasse. 
She will go to South Africa for a con- 
cert tour. Mr. and Mrs. Earl E. Vir 
Deu, vocal teachers at Oklahoma State 
University, sailed on the Paris, Nov. 7, 
on the way to Milan, where they will 
devote the winter to study. 

Madeleine MacGuignan, violinist, re- 
turned on the Majestic, Nov. 10, after 
a five months’ concert tour. 


Oklahoma Federation Announces Maau- 
script Organ Recital 

TULSA, OKLA, Nov. 7.—The Oklahoma 
Federation of Music 
a manuscript organ recital to be given 
at the annual Federation convention at 
Oklahoma City, April, 1926. This will 
be open to all American composers. 
Manuscripts will be received until Feb. 
15. They must be marked with a nom de 
plume and accompanied with a sealed 
envelope containing the name of the 
composer. A composition committee, 
consisting of Edwin Vaile McIntyre, 
Oklahoma City; Charles F. Giard, Okla- 
homa University, and Marie M. Hine of 
Tulsa will select the ten best composi- 
tions and these will make up the con- 
vention program. 


Clubs announces 


League of Composers Issues’ First 


Number of “Modern Music” 


The first issue of the League of Com- 
posers’ publication, Modern Music, a 
magazine devoted exclusively to con- 
temporary music, has made its appear- 
ance, with contributions drawn from an 
international roster of leading critics, 


composers and artists. The magazine 
was published formerly under the title 
of League of Composers’ Review. It 
will be issued as a quarterly, but ap- 
pearing only during the music season— 
in November, January, March and May. 
The purpose of this review, according to 
an announcement, is to interpret the 
changes taking place in music today and 
to relate them to other developments in 
contemporary life, and it is designed for 
the layman as well as the musician. 
The first issue contains articles by 
Emile Vuillermoz, Leon Vallas, Andre 
Coeuroy and Daniel Lazarus, Alfredo 
Casella, Zoltan Kodaly, Boris de Schloe- 
zer and Paul Stefan. 


Maurice Halperson Appointed Editor of 
“Musical Advance” 


Maurice Halperson, distinguished crit- 
ic, has been appointed editor of Musi- 
cal Advance. Mr. Halperson has lectured 
extensively throughout the ~° United 
States on opera and operatic composers, 
at important schools and colleges, and is 
recognized by the leaders in the music 
world as an authority. As a youth Mr. 
Halperson studied in Vienna, Trieste and 
Milan. He attended the first Bayreuth 
Festival in 1876. and the third perform- 
ance of “Aida” in Milan fifty years ago. 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley Pays 
Visit to New York 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, was the guest in New York this 
week of Mrs. Edward A. Deeds of Day- 
ton, Ohio, director of the department of 
American Music of the Federation. Mrs. 
Kelley left on Tuesday to speak before 
ne Rubinstein Club in the National Cap- 
ital. 


Willem van Hoogstraten Wins Ovation 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 10.—Willem van 
Hoogstraten led his fitst concert with 
the Portland Symphony before a crowd- 
ed audience. Mr. van Hoogstraten had 
chosen a fine program for the occasion, 
had rehearsed it diligently. He con- 
ducted with a fire and brilliancy that 
won him a notable reception. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


FEDERATION OFFERS 
LARGE CASH PRIZES 


Generous Donations Made 
By Clubs to Aid 
Native Works 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7.—W. A. Clark, 
Jr., of Los Angeles, is the donor 
of the $1,000 prize for a symphony or 
symphonic poem offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, it has been 
announced by Gertrude Ross, chairmar. 
of the American Composers’ Committee. 
The work awarded the prize will be per- 
formed at the fifteenth biennial in Chi- 
cago in the spring of 1927. 

The prize has been given by Mr. Clark 
in the name of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. The symphony or 
symphonic poem by an American com- 
poser will be performed at the Biennial 


by the Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock conducting. 
The Hollywood Bowl Association of 


Los Angeles announces that the work 
will be performed in the Bowl in the 
same summer, and the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic subsequently will play it. This 
orchestra will make a tour of the United 
States in 1927, sponsored by Mr. Clark, 
and thus the winning number will have 
more than ordinary opportunities for 
hearings. 

A prize of $500 from the Presser 
Foundation of Philadelphia, the founder 
of which, Theodore Presser, died here 
last week, was announced by Mrs. Ger- 
trvde Ross of Los Angeles, for the best 
women’s chorus to be submitted and ad- 
judicated prior to the federation meet- 
ing. The Presser Foundation, it was 
announced, has agreed to publish the 
prize competition, and in addition to the 
prize to pay the composer the usual 
royalties. 

It is planned that after the prize 
is awarded the composition be re- 
hearsed by unit choruses throughout the 
country, these choruses to be combined 
in a mass chorus at the Chicago 
Biennial. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president 
of the Federation, announced this week 
that the Baldwin Piano Company of 
Cincinnati had offered a $500 prize in 
the Young Artists’ Department. 

Resolutions passed by the board of 
directors at its session here last week, 
recommend that each State offer prizes 
of $100 each for a song to meet the re- 
quirements of a State composition. 
Songs so obtained will be published in 
the program at the Chicago Biennial. 


a ' woe TC 


Eighteenth Century Comic 


Opera Revived in London 


ONDON, Oct. 28.—At the Lyric 
Theater, Hammersmith, Dib- 
din’s comic opera of the Eighteenth 
Century, “Lionel and Clarissa,” 
was revived last night with great 
success by Nigel Playfair. Dib- 
din’s only claim to popular remem- 
brance is his famous song, “Tom 
Bowling,’ but the music of 
“Lionel and Clarissa” proved that 
he possessed an almost Mozartian 
grace. It may be second rate 
Mozart, but second rate Mozart is 
pretty good, and the libretto is 
better than Mozart ever had the 
luck to handle, with the exception 
of “The Marriage of Figaro.” 
Mr. Playfair claims that the opera 
was popular both here and in 





America for fifty years after its 
production at Covent Garden. His 
revival is excellently well produced. 
Great attention has been paid to 
detail and the ensemble is splendid. 
The story is of the conventional 
variety concerned with daughters 
falling in love with suitors other 
than those chosen by their fathers, 
elopements, perky servant maids, 
and eavesdropping in cuvboards. 
But it is well done and a packed 
audience registered its enthusiastic 
approval in quite unmistakable 
terms. A substantial run seems to 
be certain. It is worth placing on 
record that Mr. Playfair under- 
stands how to run a theater for 
comic opera purposes. One can 
smoke! Perhaps one must expect 
to make sacrifices of personal com- 
fort to witness “Parsifal,” but a 
cigar goes well with a comic opera. 


H. S. G. 
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Innovations in Stagecraft Made by Moscow Studio 
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Upper Left, Scene from the Second Act of Lecocq’s “The Daughter of Madame Angot,” with (Center) Ivan Velikanoff and Olga 
Center, “Carmencita” Tempts “Don José,” 


Hairdresser, and “Lange,” the Actress. 


with Miss Baklanova and Mr. Velikanoff in the Leading Roles. 


with Text by Pushkin and Score by Gliére. | 
Center Is Pyotr Saratovsky as “Aleko”; Below, Veronica La Touche as “Zemphira” and Fyodor Tolstoff as the “Old Gypsy.” 





FIVE NOVEL TABLEAUX OF THE RUSSIAN SINGING ACTORS 


Her Jailer, to Release Her: 


Photogra 


Baklanova, Respectively, as 
From the New Version of the Bizet-Merimée Story, Presented 
Upper Right, The Prayer of the Priest in “Cleopatra,” One-Act Opera in the Triple Bill, “Love and Death,” 
Lower Left, the Death of “Zemphira,” from Rachmaninoff’s One-Act Opera, “Aleko,’ Also from the Triple Bill. In the 
Lower Right, Scene from “Lysistrata,” After the 


phe Reproduced by Courtesy of Morrie Gest. 





” 


“Pomponnet,” the 


Comedy by Aristophanes, with Score Based on Ancient Greek Modes by Gliére. The Latter Opera Is Produced in a Single Setting on a Revolving Stage 


By HENRIETTA MALKIEL 


A HE Moscow Musical 
| Studio now on the way 
to America recently 
stopped in Berlin. Ger- 
many discovered that, 
though its director, 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, 


Vladimir 
has revolutionized opera, his radical- 


ism is that of Richard Wagner. 
Dantschenko has been working in the 
Musical Studio of the Moscow Art 
Theater for five years to produce true 
music-drama, to make singing actors, 
to make opera more than a series of 
stock gestures to meaningless words. 

Dantchenko’s theories do not admit 
of a “star” system. He is building a 
répertoire theater where the hero of one 
evening is the spear-carrier of the next. 
Each branch of the theater, he believes, 
has its place. Without a good libretto 
the composer is handicapped, and with- 
out an effective stage designer the 
director cannot work. 

The players are important both as 
singers and actors, but it is the inter- 
pretation, the creation of the mood of 
the piece, that really matters. There 
must be unity, there must be harmony; 
and that is the work of the director. 

The Moscow Musical Studio presents 
a new school of opera and of operatic 
nterpretation. Its settings are now dis- 
tinctly modern, now the epitome of clas- 
sicism. It depends on the opera and the 
pirit in which it is carried out. Behind 
everything the Studio does is a set of 
theories—theories which the Russians 
hope will create a new school of opera, 
which will make opera as vital a part 
xf the life of the people as the theater 
as become. 

In building up the Moscow Musical 
Studio, Dantchenko has used the same 
ys‘em which he and Stanislavsky devel- 
ped in the Moscow Art Theater itself. 
He has tried to educate actors to sing 
and singers to act. A singer who cannot 


act, he says, belongs in concert or ora- 
torio, not on the operatic stage. Other- 
wise opera becomes a meaningless con- 
vention. Chaliapins should not be the 
exception but the rule, he believes. 

As a result of his theories, Dant- 
chenko has not only had to make his 
studio a training school of actors and 
singers, but he has had to tailor opera to 
suit his needs. The rebirth of “Carmen” 
is perhaps the most radical illustration 
of this. In the Moscow Musical Studio’s 
version which Berlin has just seen and 
which Morris Gest will bring to America 
in December, the opera is called ‘‘Car- 
mencita and the Soldier.” It tells the 
story not as does the conventionalized 
Bizet opera. It is a new “Carmen” and 
yet an old one. It is the Carmen of the 
Merimée novel. 


Chorus Interprets Action 


“Carmen” is produced on two levels. 
The action goes on on the stage and the 
chorus appears in a gallery in the back- 
ground in the manner of the Greek 
chorus. It comments on and interprets 
the action; it appears in visions, but it 
takes no part in the dramatic movement 
of the plot. It is the background and 
the atmosphere and it leaves the stage 
free for the principal actors. 

This “Carmen” has no Micaela. To 
Dantchenko she seemed a stupid char- 
acter who for some unknown reason had 
been given beautiful music to sing. It 
is the music of a pure love, of the ideals 
of youth. It recalls to José his child- 
hood home. Dantchenko has_ brought 
back from the Merimée original, old 
Dorothea, José’s mother, and given the 
music to her. She appears to him in a 
vision when he thinks of the scenes of 
his youth and the music finds its place. 

In this, as in all his productions, 
Dantchenko’s object is to give dramatic 
conviction to opera, to free it from its 
out-worn conventionalities, to make the 
music and the libretto a harmonious 
whole. Most operas, he insists, have 
lived through their music and in spite of 
their librettos. Opera to mean anything 
to a modern world must be alive, it must 


be as effective as a play and more so, 
for the music supplies an additional en- 
joyment. The music, he feels, must be 
predominant. He does not want to 
sacrifice it to the dramatic action, but he 
does not want it swamped by stupid 
operatic traditions. 

His artists must be actors, but they 
must be singers first. He is attempting 
to reach a combination of the two 
schools which will make opera a living 
art. He has created what is a real revo- 
lution in opera. In “Carmen” he has 
kept the Bizet score, but it has been re- 
arranged to fit in with the new libretto. 
He has outraged the conservatives, but 
he has made “Carmen” a thrilling play. 


Works of Many Schools 


The work of the Moscow Musical 
Studio is still in an experimental stage. 
To reform the operatic stage takes more 
than five years. But Dantschenko has 
made a beginning. He must try his 
theories out on an audience, or he can 
never know whether they are practic- 
able. In his limited répertoire, all of 
which will be given in America, he has 
a work of each type, of each school. 

In Lecocq’s old operetta “La Fille de 
Madame Angot” he illustrates his theo- 
ries in another form. The action takes 
place in the Paris of the Directorate. It 
is a satire on the French revolution. 
More subtly, it was a satire on the poli- 
tics of Lecocq’s own time. When the 
Musical Studio first produced it in Mos- 
cow just after the revolution, it devel- 
oped a third meaning. It became a 
satire on the Russia of today, Russia 
under a directorate. 

To bring the meaning home, Dant- 
chenko changed the libretto. He made 
it what Lecocq in his time did not dare 
to have it. In the original it is a harm- 
less story of Clairette Angot and her 
adventures. Through the development 
of the plot and the more or less minor 
characters it becomes a political satire. 
Dantchenko decided that Clairette was 
too stupid an ingenue to make the story 
genuinely interesting. So he made the 
hero of the piece Ange Pitou, the author 


of the satirical ballads which did more 
to upset governments than any ponder- 
ous polemic. 

In Berlin what Dantchenko has done 
is illustrated by direct comparison. A 
short time before the Moscow Musical 
Studio began its season, a production of 
“Mile. Angot” opened with Claire Dux 
in the leading réle. It was a gay oper- 
etta. It had a certain charm. Miss Dux 
sang the leading réle beautifully. And 
yet it had much less of the original spirit 
of the operetta than the Dantchenko 
version. It, too, had been changed, but 
by modern Berlin. It had a Ziegfeldian 
chorus, in spirit if not in figure. And it 
had a comedian who interpolated topical 
jokes at every opportunity. 

The modern touches in the Russian 
version come only in an interpretation of 
the satire. The work is staged in imita- 
tion of eighteenth century color prints. 
Each scene is a picture, a quaint old pic- 
ture, with a charm that is emphasized 
by a biting humor. The spirit of the 
music is retained not only in the libretto 
but in the settings and costumes, which 
are not only in the period, but reflect 
the piquancy and naive gaiety of the 
work. 

In America and in Berlin “La Fille 
de Madame Angot” cannot be the shock- 
ing sensation that it was in Russia. 
There the effect was of a direct attack 
on the government. People came to the 
theater to see an apparently harmless, 
eighteenth century operetta. And on 
the stage they heard a government 
mocked with telling irony! To be sure, 
the scene was in France under the Direc- 
torate, but the audience was living in 
Russia under the Directorate—and it 
drew its own conclusions. 


{n Attic Comedy 


There are two other long works in the 
Musical Studio’s répertoire, one of them 
new, that is, new to the operatic stage. 
Its libretto is Aristophanes’ “Lysis- 
trata,” but its music is by Gliére. It is 
based on ancient Greek motifs and the 
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Minnie Hauk Writes About Colorful Days in Opera 
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a} HE rise to fame of op- 
eratic artists is usually 
rapid, and the heights 
they attain are lofty; 
but they pay a terrible 
price for this in the 
speed with which they are forgotten 
when death claims them or when, their 
years of usefulness over, as far as the 
public is concerned, they retire to pri- 


vate life. 

Some of these gifted and interest- 
ing individuals have the forethought 
to gather together their recollections 
and memories and publish them and then, 
once again, their fame burns brightly. 

Opera goers of the ‘seventies and 
‘eighties remember with pride the success 
of a pioneer American prima-donna, 
Minnie Hauk, who not only was the 
first singer born in the United States 
to sing in many European countries, but 
also the first singer of any nationality 
to appear in America in several impor- 
tant réles such as Juliette, Carmen, and 
Massenet’s Manon. Much of Mme. Hauk’s 
career was in Europe, but she sang at 
the old Academy of Music in the Maple- 
son days, and one season at the Metro- 
politan while Stanton held sway there, 
and also toured the country at the head 
of her own troupe. 

Mme. Hauk has recently published her 
memoirs (“Memories of a Singer” by 
Minnie Hauk, Collated by Captain E. B. 
Hitchcock, Preface by A. M. Williamson. 
London, A. M. Philpot, Ltd.), sending 
them forth from Villa Triebschen on the 
Lake of Lucerne, that same villa where 
Wagner lived during the hectic liaison 
with Mathilde Wesendonck from which 
was born the immortal “Tristan und 
Isolde.” No one who had the privilege 
of hearing Minnie Hauk sing can fail 
to be interested in these chatty, delight- 
ful pages, and other music-lovers, born 
too late to have heard her unforgettable 
Carmen, will find therein a charming 
and vivid description of the toilsome way 
which a prima donna must climb, as well 
as the marvelous experiences with which 
that way is beflowered. 


A Native of New York 


The singer, as all the world knows, 
first saw the light of day in New York, 
and the date was Nov. 16, 1852. Her 
early years were full of movement as 
the family left New York soon after her 
birth, for Providence, R. I., and shortly 
after went to Kansas. It was not, how- 
ever, until another move had been made, 
to New Orleans, that any great vocal 
promise was shown. The Crescent City 
was in the throes of the Civil War and 
Ben Butler was the person in evidence 
there. Little Minnie, aged nine, at- 
tracted the attention of music-lovers and 
sang ‘‘Casta Diva” and florid coloratura 
arias in the old French Opera House at 
a benefit concert for the Federal and 
Confederate wounded. 

On the advice of friends and through 
Butler’s influence, she, her mother and 
father were shipped to New York on a 
Federal man-of-war, and the young 
singer’s career began immediately. 

Letters to August Belmont, Sam Bar- 
low and Leonard Jerome, father of Lady 
Randolph Churchill, were open sesames, 
and when only thirteen she made a semi- 
public début as Linda di Chamounizx in 
Mr. Jerome’s private theater at the cor- 
ner of Twenty-sixth Street and Madison 
Avenue. Her public début, which was 
to have taken place in the New York 
Academy of Music, was made in the 
Brooklyn Academy on Oct. 13, 1866, as 
the interior of the New York Academy 
had been destroyed by fire. 





Creates “Juliette” in America 


The following year she made her first 
“creation” singing Juliette in Gounod’s 
opera, then a novelty, with Mapleson’s 
forces in the New York Academy, which 
had been rebuilt. Always “a quick 
study” she memorized the réle which was 
assigned to another singer, Mme. Peral- 
ta, who was apparently lazy about get- 
ting up the part. When rehearsals were 
called, Mme. Peralta had little, if any, 
idea of the music, so Minnie, who was 
sitting in the auditorium, watching 
proceedings, marched up on the stage 
and offered to sing the part. 

“That’s quite out of the question, my 
dear child,” said Maretzek, the impre- 
sario. “We cannot wait while you learn 
the part.” 
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MINNIE HAUK 


Pioneer American Prima Donna, Who Writes Entertainingly of Her Musical Life in 


“Memories of a Singer.” 
of “Carmen” 


“But I know every note of Juliette!” 
said Minnie, “and the tenor’s part as 
well!” 

To try her out, Maretzek heard her 
sing the Waltz, and when she had fin- 
ished, said: “All right, you shall sing 
Juliette.” 

Her success was such that money was 
offered her for European study, by sev- 
eral rich friends, but she preferred to 
accept a loan from the music publisher, 
Gustav Schirmer, and set out for for- 
eign shores, 


Meeting with Nilsson 


In Paris, Maurice Strakosch, brother- 
in-law and teacher of Adelina Patti, took 
her in hand, and she soon made a 
Parisian appearance as Amina. Through 
Strakosch she met Christine Nilsson, 
then in the first flush of her Parisian 
successes, and the picture Mme. Hauk 
draws of the Swedish diva is far from 
attractive. 

“So, you want to be a singer?” asked 
Nilsson when they were _ introduced. 
Minnie said she did, not commenting 
upon the fact that she was already well 
launched upon her career and by no 
means a beginner. The Swede, whose 
career was then only several years old, 
said: “You know, it is a very hard road 
to travel,” and immediately turned her 
back upon the American and ignored 
her for the remainder of the visit. 
Later, however, when they were both 
members of Mapleson’s company at Her 
Majesty’s in London, the young Ameri- 
can very cleverly put Nilsson in her 
place, 

Indeed, few if any singers or mana- 
gers “got any change out of her,’ as the 
saying goes. In Moscow, where her first 
long engagement was fulfilled, her youth 
and her nationality both served to make 
the other artists dislike her, but she 
always managed to hold her own, and 
even a dishonest impresario was worsted 
in a battle which might have resulted 
in her losing most of her year’s pay. 

In both Moscow and Vienna, where she 
went next, Mme. Hauk found her path 
a difficult one in many ways. Her 
popularity with the public, and especially 


The Accompanying Picture Shows Mme. Hauk in Her Réle 


with the Royal Family, was immediate. 
She had already realized, and was per- 
haps one of the first singers of note 
to do so, that good singing was not the 
only essential of a good operatic per- 
formance, and she bestowed much time 
and study upon the dramatic side of 
her parts. Such was her success that 
she was made alluring offers to forsake 
the operatic stage in favor of the “legit- 
imate,” and this in a country with an 
alien tongue! 

Visits to Budapest and Berlin fol- 
lowed. In the first of these cities, Mme. 
Hauk won the approval of Wagner for 
her performance of Senta, in the latter 
she enlarged her already sizable réper- 
toire and again was the storm center of 
jealousies. 


About Other Artists 


She has some acid things to say about 
Lilli Lehmann, also of Desirée Artot, of 
whom she had already fallen foul in 
Moscow. Henrietta Sontag, Lola Mal- 
linger, the Empress Augusta, Pauline 
Viardot (whom she considered “hand- 
some!’”?) amble vividly in and out of 
these pages, as well as many titled folk 
and less well-known artists. 

All are described with facile pen and 
so vividly that the years all fall away 
and one feels, like Confucius when he 
said, “There is no time.” 

Conditions in Berlin grew so _ un- 
pleasant that Miss Hauk decided to leave 
and used, as an excuse, the refusal of 
the intendant to stage “Carmen,” then 
the success of Paris, and which she was 
very anxious to sing. Brussels, however, 
was eager to welcome her, and after a 
slight contretemps over a performance 
of “Faust,” which caused her to take 
French leave of the Belgian capital, she 
was wooed back and created there the 
réle which was to be so incontestably 
her own for many years, in February, 
1878. 

A season at Her Majesty’s under 
Mapleson followed, and that same fall 
she returned to America and to the 
New York Academy, where she opened 
the engagement in “Traviata” on Oct. 
15, 1878. This was the beginning of a 


MMMM LC A CLL 


long series of triumphs throughout her 
native land, and after an interval in 
Europe, she was again touring America 
with Mapleson. Always an ardent ad- 
mirer of Wagner, Mme. Hauk found an 
ally in Dr. Leopold Damrosch, of whom 
she writes with affection, and sang th« 
Beyreuth master’s music many times 
under his baton with the New York Sym 
phony. 
Rebukes Talkative Boxholders 


During another season at the Academy, 
she took occasion to give a silent though 
effective and justified rebuke to some 
talkative occupants of a box while sing 
ing a performance of “L’Africaine”; this 
talking became so offensive both to Mme 
Hauk and to the audience in other parts 
of the house that, motioning to the con- 
ductor, Arditi, to stop, she turned to the 
box and placidly waited until its occu- 
pants were reduced to a shamed silence. 
Then she continued her aria and was 
rewarded by a tumult of applause from 
the audience. 

During this tour occurred the historic 
battle with the tenor Ravelli. The tenor 
has been quoted ‘as saying that Mme. 
Hauk embraced him when he was about 
to sing a high note, thereby spoiling his 
effect. Mme. Hauk tells a different 
story. Ravelli, being of the old school, 
did not, it seems, understand her realistic 
acting in “Carmen,” and thought that 
some of her passionate passages were 
directed toward him as a man and not as 
a mere operatic character. However, 
the feeling became so strong that Ravelli 
threatened to kill her and had to be 
bonded to keep the peace. 

Mme. Hauk does not tell a great deal 
of her one love affair and her marriage 
to Baron Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. She 
was singularly free during her entire 
career of any rumor, even remote, of the 
scandal that almost inevitably attached 
itself to operatic artists of the day, and 
her married life appears, from the few 
references made to it, to have been a 
very happy one, 


Sings at Metropolitan 


The artist’s last season in New York 
was at the Metropolitan during the final 
year of Stanton’s management. She 
made her début there in “L’Africaine,”’ 
but was not particularly happy during 
the engagement as she felt the German 
faction at the house was inimical to her. 
Her “Carmen” was one of the successes 
of the season, and she made her final 
New York appearance in the role on 
April 2, 1891, being presented with 
magnificent gifts from admirers, an 
illuminated testimonial and an album of 
signatures of well-wishers. The next 
season she toured America at the head 
of her own company, being one of the 
first artists to sing Santuzza in this 
country. She also sang as a member of 
Gustav Hinrichs’ company. More ap- 
pearances followed in Europe and then, 
after extensive travels in the Orient, the 
singer settled down to private life at 
Triebschen where she now lives. 

As a biography, ‘Memories of a Sing- 
er” has many points of interest and some 
others not so good. The principal diffi- 
culty is that the volume bristles with in- 
accuracies. These may be lapses of 
memory on the part of Mme. Hauk, but 
it is inexcusable that the compiler of 
the memoirs, Capt. E. B. Hitchcock, 
should have let many of the errors pass 
when a few hours’ work in a library 
would have set all to rights. 


Some Errors 


To mention a few of these mistakes, 
the world-premiére of “Roméo et Juli- 
ette” took place at the Théatre-Lyrique 
in Paris and not the Opéra Comique; 
Ilma di Murska was fifty-three when 
she died, though Mme. Hauk speaks of 
her as “dying young”; the recitatives in 
“Carmen” were not composed by Bizet, 
as Mme. Hauk states, but by Ernest 
Guiraud after Bizet’s death; the novel 
“Paul et Virginie’ from which Massé’s 
opera was taken, was written by Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre, and not by “Bar- 
tholomé St. Hilaire,” an author of whose 
identity the reviewer confesses complete 
ignorance; there is no quintet in “Rigo- 
letto,” though Mme. Hauk tells of sing- 
ing such a number at Marlborough 
House; Auber did write an operatic ver- 
sion of Prévost’s novel “Manon Lescaut” 
in spite of the fact that Mme. Hauk 
speaks to the contrary, and it seems odd 
that she was not familiar with the 
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[Continued from page 1] 


commentary on the refinement with 
which “L’Heure Espagnole” (in itself 
the quintessence of Parisian elegance) 
was presented, as it was on the change 
in the American attitude in such mat- 
ters since the times when the opera 
house was a veritable stronghold of Puri- 
tennical proprieties. 

Both operas’ were painstakingly 
mounted and capitally sung, neither per- 
formance approaching brilliance, but 
each maintaining a level well above that 
of mere competence. The chief singers, 
the two conductors, the stage manager 
and the chorus master were before the 
curtain to bow acknowledgments of 
plaudits that had the sound of hearty 
warmth, if of no very conflagratory en- 
thusiasm. i ae & 


The return of Peter Cornelius’ “Barber 
of Bagdad” has been long asked for by 
some few persons who have clung to 
memories of a 
few performances 
in the Metropoli- 
tan more than a 
generation ago. 
Others who have 
heard the work 
more recently in 
German opera 
houses have been 
divided in their 
opinions as to its 
suitability for so 
large an opera 
house, where the 
tragic, the in- 
tense, the violent, 
the pompous and 
the processional 
fare better than 
intimate fun-making. Those of histor- 
ical leanings, recalling the controversy 
of which the work was the center in 
Liszt’s Weimar days, had the interest 
in it that abides in all landmarks of 
operatic development. 

The Metropolitan played no trump 
ecard in producing it. The production 
was purely a devoir to the art, and not 
a concession to popularity. Whether it 
will exert any substantial drawing power 
of its own need not be too closely in- 
quired into now. Perhaps, like “Le Roi 
d’Ys” and some other works for which 
there was a persistent, though minority, 
demand, it came too late to exert the 
charm that it must have exercised in its 
heyday. Such considerations aside, it 
remains a work well worth the attention 
that has been given it, and Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has the thanks, at least, of the 
cognoscenti. 

“Der Barbier von Bagdad” sounds to- 
day much like an opera by Weber, with- 
out the best of Weber’s inspiration. It 
is warmly and richly scored and it has 
melodies suggestive of some of the better 
known Cornelius songs. Written in the 
eighteen-fifties, it was conceived as a 
practical embodiment of the ideals of 
what was then known as the New- 
German school—a coterie of young musi- 
cians who had come together under 
Liszt’s leadership and who sought to 
apply some of the principles being enun- 
ciated by Richard Wagner. 

Non-Wagnerian as this score may 
seem today (though it boasts a leit motif 
for its protagonist and its instrumenta- 
tion at times approaches that of “Tann- 
hiuser”), the work abjures the cheaper 
tricks of the opera of its own time, and 
presents its succession of arias, duos, 
terzettos and the like with a certain easy 
and logical development that can fairly 
be counted a reflex of Wagner’s reform- 
atory ideas. 

To begin with, the text taken from 
one of the Arabian Nights tales (that 
of the tailor), was constructed by the 
composer’ along 
sound lines. If it 
has a_ serious 
fault, it is that 
of talkiness. The 
interminably _lo- 
quacious Barber, 
who resents being 
taken to task for 
his long-winded- 
ness and points 
out that while all 
of his brothers 
never _ stopped 
when once they 
started, they were 
not like him—to 
be compared to 
“the mute lily 
that sways in the 
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Novelties Gaily Mounted at Metropolitan 
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Two Glimpses of “L’Heure Espagnole,” and a Luminary of “The Barber of Bagdad,” at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Adamo Didur as “Don Inigo Gomez” and Lucrezia Bori as “Concepcion” 
“Ramiro,” the Muleteer, Is Seen Shouldering One of the Clocks That Supply Much of the Humor of the Action. 


Elisabeth Rethberg, as “Margiana” in the Cornelius Revival 


sun”—is not the only conversationally 
inclined person of the plot. Yet it is 
very clearly a libretto of possibilities, 
some of which the maker, in his other 


capacity as composer, only partly re- 
alized. 
The story, in a few lines, in this: 


Nurredin, ill and despairing, is restored 
to the joy of living when a servant, 
Bostana, tells him his beloved, Margiana, 
awaits him at the home of her father, 
Mustapha, a Cadi. As he must be 
shaved at once, Abdul Hassan Ali Ebe 
Bekar (first introduced by his motto 
theme in the overture), is sent to him. 
Abdul does everything else before he 
finally proceeds with the shaving, and 
his dilatory tactics supply much of the 
comedy of the first act. In the second, 
he follows Nurredin to the abode of his 
inamorata, and believing the young man 
has come to grief there, he leads a mob 
into the house. Nurredin has been hastily 
concealed in a treasure chest, and until 
all is explained and cleared up at the 
conclusion, through the intervention of 
the redoubtable Caliph, Haroun-al- 
Raschid, this chest is the focal point of 
the farce. 

There is sunny geniality in the music, 
which occasionally is given humorous 
pointedness by a device of instrumenta- 
tion, such as the 
trombone slur. 
As the score has 
been much tink- 
ered with, the 
version used Sat- 
urday being the 
Mottl revision, it 
would take re- 
search to ascer- 
tain whether 
Cornelius himself 
conceived these 
felicitous punctu- 
ation marks. The 
overture used 
was the second 
one, composed by 
Cornelius. years 
after the opera 
was first given, and emended by Liszt. 
In spite of these revisions, the work still 
publishes a clear image of its com- 
poser. It reveals him as a gifted artist, 
but not one of the highest powers. 
Plainly he lacks some of the essentials 
for the theater, among them the knack of 





Photo Mishkin 


Bourskaya 


climax and outlinear boldness. Fluency 
was his, as was warmth, taste, and 
tenderness. He wrote tunefully, but 


something of his melodic product fails 
to assert itself across the footlights. 

Among the best moments of the score, 
as heard today, are the Barber’s mono- 
logue on the disasters of love, in the 
first act; the scene of the muezzins’ call 
to prayer in the second act, and the once- 
famed and somewhat pompous finale, 
“Salam Aleikum.” The love music which 
finds its most expansive utterance in 
the soprano-tenor duet of the second act, 
seems pallid and nondescript for modern 
ears. Still more distinctly of a date, is 
the orchestral music introductory to the 
second act, which doubtless once had an 
Oriental imputation. 


Gilbert may have taken a hint from 
Cornelius, but Arthur Sullivan would 
never have failed to make more certain 
of the musical effect in that grand- 
father of patter songs in which the Bar- 
ber describes himself as 

Academician, 
Mathematician, 

Chemist and physician, 
Arithmetician 

As well as grammatician 
And aesthetician. 

A serious historian, 


Astrologer, philologist, 
Physicist, geologist, 
Geographer, choreographist, 
Topographer, cosmographer, 
Linguist, too, and jurist, 


A tourist and a purist, 
Painter and plastician, 
Prize-fighter, 


gZymnastician ! 

No doubt some of the humor of the 
work would assert itself more effectively 
for Americans if the vernacular could 
be utilized. 

ok ok K 

The cast given “The Barber of Bag- 
dad” follows: 

Schiitzendorf 


cy S|) Gustav 


ILS 5g ula eco 0-9 ate at George Meader 
SR Elisabeth Rethberg 
CREEL 5. 5.0. & 00% 6, &-0ininaci Ina Bourskaya 
PRMPUEEEIA Sb 0.0 6 ee eeeee Rudolf Laubenthal 
Pe OS a ere Paul Bender 
Soldiers—Giordano Paltrinieri, Max Alt- 
glass, Vincenzo Reschiglian and Ar- 
nold Gabor. 
Muezzins—Max Bloch, Max Altglass, 


Paolo Ananian. 
Conductor, 


Mr. Bodanzsky had prepared the work 
with evident care and he conducted with 
great zeal and evident sympathy. 

The most appealing singing, quite nat- 
urally, was that of Mme. Rethberg. 
Though the role is a slight one, her voice 
was of velvet and 
satin, as sumptu- 
ous and colorful 
as the Oriental 
silks of the Cadi’s 
treasure chest. 
Mme. Bourskaya’s 
character bit was 
a neatly delineat- 
ed one. 

Mr. Bender’s 
Barber had much 
to commend it in 
unction and artis- 
tic restraint, and 
his vocal by-play 

— with the seeming- 
Photo Mishkin ly endless ca- 
denza of the love- 
song, the while 
Nurredin waited and fumed with a head 
half-shaven, was beautifully managed. 
Mr. Laubenthal strutted likably as the 
young amorist, but sang more happily 
when restored to the lung power of vig- 
orous health than when contending with 
the high soft-notes of the sick man. Mr. 
Meader was quietly humorous as the 
Cadi, and his fine singing was as much 
a factor as Mme. Rethberg’s in the scene 
of the call to prayer. Mr. Schiitzendorff’s 
usual distinction of bearing atoned for 
his Alberich-like vocalism as the Caliph. 

Scenically, Mr. Urban has provided two 
moderately attractive interiors, the lat- 
ter taking care to leave space for the 


Arthur Bodanzky. 





Schiitzendorff 


in the Ravel Satire. 


Photo Mishkin 

At the Left, 
At the Right, Lawrence Tibbett as 
In the Center Is 


flash of pageantry attendant on the ad- 
vent of the Caliph, as the opera ends. 
* * + 

“L’Heure Espagnole,” though in spirit 
and to some extent in treatment a work 
of the most cynical and sophisticated 
realism, stems back technically to the 
impressionism of “Pelléas et Mélisande.”’ 

There could be no tune-hunting here. 
Instead, there was an irisated score, 
filled with fleeting clang-tints and de- 
licious jests and 
gibes of tone, to 
occupy those who 
gave themselves 
over to Maurice 
Ravel’s chatoyant 
orchestra. It 


sported momen- 
tarily with paro- 
dies of Spanish 
rhythms and _ it 
blew _ variously 
tinted smoke- 


wreaths of sound. 
It mimicked the 
mechanical de- 
vices of a clock- 
maker’s shop, and 
it drowsed with 
the atmosphere of 
a sweltry day. 
But the marvel of this bibelot of ex- 
quisite workmanship was found not so 
much in its orchestral underlining of 





Meader 


[Continued on page 15] 





Haydn Music to Marionette 
Opera Established 


ONDON, Nov. 1.—Minute and 
diligent research by students 

of music history in Austria has 
established the fact that in 1778 
Joseph Haydn composed _ the 
music to an opera produced at the 
Marionette Theater at Esterhaz, 
the seat of the Hungarian Prince 
Esterhazy, Haydn’s patron. The 
correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian writes that the music of 
the opera has not yet been found, 
though it is suspected that the 
Esterhazy archives must contain 
it. The cover of the book of the 
text, which has been found, con- 


tains the following inscription: 
“Dido, a parodistic marionette- 
opera, in three acts, by Philip 
George Bader. Produced at the 
Prince’s Marionette Stage at 
Esterhaz, in the Autumn 1778. 


Music composed by Herr Joseph 
Haydn, the Prince’s conductor. 
Oedenburg: Printed at J. J. Siess.” 
In the introduction Bader explains 
that this operetta is a parody and, 
therefore, one must not criticize 
the chronology or truth of the his- 
torical facts. The tragedy is thus 
turned into a funny play, so that 
the poet is entitled to bring con- 
temporary actions to Nuremberg, 
Vienna, Carthage and Hirschau. 
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Even the Régisseurs Nod; or, Slight Bob- 
bles of Locale at a Famous Opera 
House—The Vocalist Who Had Every- 
thing But All About a Mechan- 
ical Device to Test MHeart-Throbs 
—Richard Strauss Reénters the Lime- 
light with a One Hand Concerto— 
How a Soprano-Tenor Flare May 
Smoulder After Tears Are Dried—An 
Iceman Hungers for Warmth of Ap- 
plause—Paderewski Returns to Brave 
Cameras and to Smash a Rumor 





DEAR MuSICAL AMERICA: 

Little bobbles of stage management 
are so rare at the Metropolitan, in spite 
of the antiquated facilities with which 
the staff of the opera house has to make 
shift, that when some minor contretemps 
does take place, the audience can 
scarcely believe its eyes. 

How narrowly minor mishaps are 
avoided is known only to the men who 
work heroically back of the scenes to 
prevent them. They agree that it is only 
by feats of virtuosity that the Metro- 
politan, with its prelapsarian arrange- 
ments, contrives to give the technically 
smooth performances that are the rule 
in the house of Gatti-Casazza. 

But as an illustration of the fact that 
virtuosity sometimes slips, and that in 
an opera house, as in a domicile, troubles 
seldom come singly, the opening week of 
the new season of opera supplied me 
with occasions for three good gasps of a 
kind that I have gone weeks and months 
without in my ordinary attendance on 
the operatic round. 

The first of these was at “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” on Thursday night—a beau- 
tifully atmospheric performance, that 
could only be cause for kudos. As those 
who have rejoiced in this presentation 
know, one of the devices contributing to 
the effectiveness of the settings, is a 
black curtain. This has what might be 
called valances of thinner material at 
the bottom, so that as it rises or falls 
there is a brief interval when the illu- 
minated center of the stage can be 
seen dimly through the gauze. It adds 
materially to the sense of the unreal and 
the mysterious which accompanies this 
drama of the shadows. 

Well, Thursday night, as the curtain 
was rising on the scene which discloses 
Golaud in bed and Mélisande seeking to 
comfort him, those who were sufficiently 
alert saw a black figure run the full 
width of the stage. Evidently some one 
of the technical staff had been trapped 
by the rising curtain and could only take 
to his heels the longest way out. I don’t 
know when I have seen a man make 
better time. 

* . + 

Then, on Saturday afternoon at the 
“Barber of Bagdad,” after I had about 
turned my attention from the attrac- 
tiveness of the setting which Joseph 
Urban had supplied for the second act, 
and was listening to the luscious voice 
of Elizabeth Rethberg, I became con- 
scious of something like a Niagara 
descending at the back of the stage. It 
was only a painted archway sinking 
slowly from on high—sinking—sinking— 
sinking—until a generously proportioned 
rope with a huge knot appeared in view. 
There was a moment when all was 
motionless, then the archway began 


rising as serenely as it had come down, 


until it was again in its original place. 
In spite of my admiration for Mme. 
Rethberg’s singing I could not help won- 
dering whether someone had tried to tie 
up that archway with a double bow. 
* * * 


But gasp number three was the best 
of all. The fun of “L’Heure Espagnole” 
centers largely in the manner in which 
the muleteer, Ramiro, manhandles the 
two big clocks in which the lovers of 
the clockmaker’s wife, Concepcion, are 
concealed. Of course, no one really 
thought that Ralph Errolle and Adamo 
Didur were inside of these clocks when 
Lawrence Tibbett carried them up and 
down stairs at Lucrezia Bori’s bidding. 
But they were seen to go into them, and 
as long as they were not seen to come 
out, the illusion was sufficient. 

One or the other of the pair either 
mistimed a cue or mistook the placing 
of his particular clock. For, in the 
absence of what can be termed Errolle’s 
clock, an artfully concealed door in the 
wall directly behind the spot the clock 
previously had occupied (and where it 
was placed again a few minutes later) 
opened part way, there was a glimpse 
of a man in costume, a click like that 
of a shutter as the door closed, and then 
nothing more to be seen of door or man. 
The eye had to work fast to take it in, 
but a titter ran through the house. 

Now, no one admires the many good 
things of the Metropolitan stage man- 
agement more than I, and I take it for 
granted that the operatic family is no 
exception to maxim about accidents. 

The curious thing is that they come 
in clusters when anything does go 


wrong. 
* ok cad 


There is a tale I have been carrying 
around with me since one of the old Ten 
Nights Club performances at the Metro- 
politan, (unhappily suspended last year 
because of the absence of Frank Warren, 
then of the Evening World), which 
ought to be put in print some day and 
it might as well be now. I do not know 
whether Warren or Gilbert Gabriel, for- 
mer music reviewer of the Sun, but 
now on the dramatic desk, should be 
credited with originating it, but here 
it is. 

Two veteran reviewers, one now dead, 
the other very much alive, are presumed 
to be meeting in the press room of the 
Metropolitan. 

“Bill,” asks the shade of Krehbiel, 
“did you hear that singer down at 
Aeolian Hall?” 

“Yep,” replies the very corporeal Hen- 
derson. 

“Well, what did you think of her?” 

“Oh, good voice—excellent production 
—smooth scale—easy emission—clear 
enunciation — nice style — intelligent 
phrasing—artistic treatment of words— 
tasteful musicianship—sound interpre- 
tations; only trouble is—CAN’T SING!” 

There, I submit, is criticism that no 
artist could resent on the basis of failing 
to recognize one’s good qualities. 


* * * 


Another new contrivance! 

We are not alluding to the much-dis- 
cussed new piano. The contraption in 
question is a form of the phonograph 
record designed to detect heart ‘“mur- 
murs.” 

This would be useful in other spheres 
than the consultation room. The beat- 
ing of the débutant’s cardiac lobes in 
Aeolian or Town Halls could be ascer- 
tained and—perhaps toned down. Then 
we might have fewer cases of erring 
pitch and hurried tempo. 

What is more. we could perhaps pre- 
vent some of those sudden and inex- 
plicable operatic deaths which as you 
are aware, cover the lyric stage 
abundantly with corpses, though no gun 
has been fired, no poison swallowed, no 
leaking gas detected, and no visible 
means of support withdrawn. 


* * * 


When Richard Strauss recently told 
the world that he would produce a piano 
concerto for the left hand alone, to be 
performed by the one armed pianist, 
Paul Wittgenstein, he doubtless was not 
unaware that this pronouncement would 
make the reporters take down notes. 

Just why the work was to be called 
“Prolegomena to the ‘Domestic’ Sym- 
phony”—or was it “Alpine”’?—is not so 
clear. Perhaps this was but a gentle 
trick of the composer to remind the con- 
ductors that the latter child of his was 
being neglected. 

At any rate, a dispatch from Berlin 
last week to the New York Times re- 
lated that the epochal concerto had been 
performed. 


Was everybody satisfied? Not in the 


least. Another pianist, perhaps moved 
by envy of the man who had only a left 
hand, declared what, of course, we all 
know, that there were left-hand pieces 
galore, that Scriabin, Liszt and Rubin- 
stein had written them. _ He didn’t neg- 
lect to add that he would perform one 
of them at his recital the following week. 

Whether he will resort to manual de- 
capitation for the event remains to be 
seen. It would be a sad day if all our 
Hofmanns and Friedmans followed this 
dangerous example. 

But that is not all’ with respect to 
Strauss that the cables have carried to 
us. He bet two dollars on a horse while 
attending the races at Vienna and won 
five hundred. What gave him his hunch? 

The horse’s name was  “Rosen- 


kavalier!” 
* * * 


When the powers at the Metropolitan 
intimated that “Tosca” would flaunt its 
violent charms at that opera house in 
the opening week, everybody waited to 
see whether the Jeritza-Gigli feud had 
been conveniently forgotten. 

But, no—that is, at least so far as 
the opera bills served to show. A new 
cross-word-puzzle in répertoire-making 
has perhaps been added to the onerous 


tasks of Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Mr. 
Ziegler. 
Chamlee sang Mario opposite the 


Viennese singer’s Floria. Martinelli 
took over Loris in “Fedora.” 

But there were other reasons, perhaps, 
why the casts of the Puccini and 
Giordano operas were thus compounded. 
Gigli had the signal honor on Monday 
of assisting at the season’s opening in 
“Gioconda,” and later was heard as 
Vasco da Gama in “L’Africaine.” 

Twice a week is a lively order for any 
tenor, whatever the troubles of those 
who make up the casts. 


a * * 


There are ways and ways to fame, it 
seems. There is the traditional ladder, 
there are obliging friends who in cer- 
tain rare instances have let themselves 
be stepped on. But this week brings the 
news of a different method of approach. 
There lives on Staten Island a certain 
iceman who, tired of his trade, wants 
now to become an opera singer. 

For years he has gone from house to 
house, left fifty pounds here, a hundred 
pounds there, dreaming of darkened 
theaters, bravos and kisses on both 
cheeks. 

Now he has hit upon a plan to pro- 
vide the necessary wherewithal for his 
training. There is no ladder, there are 
no confident friends to bear the brunt. 
He will get his first foothold on the 
blocks of slippery, shimmering ice that 
have earned his food and drink. 

With his savings he has hired a dance 
hall, sold tickets to his customers, and 
advertised the concert as a benefit for 
himself. 

Perhaps Mr. Gatti, taciturn diplomat 
of the operatic sphere, sees in his mind’s 
eye a bold news heading about a local 
iceman that will catch the layman’s eye 
long after the daughter of a Kansas 
City telegraph operator or the former 
follies girl have become the old, old 
story. 

e #.,% 

It is refreshing to find a violinist 
candidly admitting the decline of his in- 
strument in solo recital and considering 
ways and means to restore its lost vigor. 
Should anyone doubt this decline, he has 
but to eavesdrop in the editorial sanctum 
of a musical paper when the reviews are 
assigned. The recitals even by the best 
of violinists are usually met with groans 
and insubordinate murmurs of “Another 
violinist!” Carl Flesch utters the senti- 
ment of the public when he attributes 
this decline to the usual run of violin 
programs. Whether or not the liter- 
ature of the violin is circumscribed, as 
many allege and Mr. Flesch denies, cer- 
tain it is that before the solo violin can 
again attract the interest of vore, re- 
citalists must give us relief from the 
inevitable round of warhorses. 


* * * 


Among the list of celebrities arriving 
last week on the Paris were Sir Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, who prefers to be 
known as Mister, Monsieur or Herr, and 
the Marquise de la Falaise de la Coud- 
raye, until recently known as Gloria 
Swanson. The Marquise wore a gown 
of black satin with collar and cuffs of 
natural colored chamois. There were 
three panels to the skirt. one in front 
and one on each side. The skirt was 
much longer than the present Paris 
style. She wore a sash of black satin 
four yards long and eighteen inches 
wide. This was draped below her waist. 
Her hat was duvetyn. of a mushroom 
pattern, the brim faced with chamois to 


match her dress. Her coat was black 
duvetyn trimmed with Japanese fox. 
She wore chamois color stockings ani 
patent leather slippers. Her only piece 


.of jewelry was a heavy gold bracelet, 


similar to the ones worn by prosperous 
French peasants. She is letting her hair 
grow. 

I could find no statement in the press 
as to what Mr. Paderewski wore and he 
gave out no statement as to whether he 
was letting his hair grow. 


* * * 


But this is not the sum total of what 
is in the dailies with regard to the 
famous Pole. 

Capital hearts fluttered when a news 
item was recently published in the New 
York Sun stating that “Paderewski 
never again will play for diplomats and 
statesmen or the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet” in Wash- 
ington. 

This report—which, I must hasten to 
add, had a speedy denial by the pianist’s 
manager, George Engles, based its con- 
clusions on the notion that a _recently- 
famed diplomat could not with dignity 
seat himself at a piano before his erst- 
while colleagues of the Versailles Peace 
Conference. 

This, of course, is absurd. The royal 
houses of Great Britain and Belgium, 
the Head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
have been present in recent years at 
formal or informal recitals by this great 
artist. Music knows no class distinction. 

By the way, this reminds of a story 
which, I am sure, is only the invention 
of a merry wag. It concerns an alleged 
murky afternoon at Versailles, when 
corridors to the sea and vexed national 
determinations had reduced everyone to 
gloom. 

Clemenceau, who himself is known to 
have musical leanings, is alleged to have 
turned to Paderewski: 

“Won’t you play us a polonaise, Mr. 
Paderewski?” he pleaded. 


* * * 


Report has it that the widow of En- 
rico Caruso, who is now in Paris, will 
be granted a decree of divorce from her 
second husband, Capt. Ernest A. Ingram, 
this month. The New York American 
adds the rumor that the latter “said 
the break was caused by his fondness 
for old-fashioned Irish food.” This 
seems, on the face of it, hardly credible, 
yet one never can tell. After a diet of 
the late tenor’s favorite spaghetti and 
other Neapolitan dishes, it must have 
been hard to accustom oneself to stews 
and the like cooked over a peat fire. 


* * * 


Do you remember the old-time tune, 
“Where did you get that hat?” 

I heard a man whistling it as he came 
out of the opera house on Friday of 
last week. 

Yes, and the opera was—‘“Fedora.” 

More efficient police protection is what 
we all need in New York, says your 


—— 





NEW STRING ORGANIZATION 
HAS FIRST PERFORMANCE 





Stravinsky and Malipiero Featured at 
Concert by Cincinnati College 
of Music Quartet 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 7.—A series of con- 
certs was inaugurated Nov. 4, by the 
Cincinnati College of Music String 
Quartet in the College of Music Audi- 
torium. The program offered two num- 
bers never before heard in Cincinnati: 
G. Francesco Malipiero’s “Stornellie 
Ballate”; and a group of short com- 
positions, “Three Pieces,” by Igor Stra- 
vinsky. Another Stravinsky compos!- 
tion, “Concertino,” was given its Amer!- 
can premiére. Beethoven’s String Quar- 
tet in A Minor concluded the program. 
Adolf Hahn, director of the College of 
Music, prefaced each number with an 
explanation. 

The Quartet—Emil Heerman, Ernest 
Pack, violins, Herman Goehlich, viola, 
and Walter Heerman, ’cello—is com- 
posed of members of the Cincinnati Sym- 


phony who are also members of the 
College of Music faculty. They played 
with a dash and certainty rarely 


achieved by a new organization. . 
large audience called them back again 
and again. M. D. 
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Milan's Symphonic Dearth Supplied 


by Concert Series Under Toscanini 


Se TMM MMMM LLL ML 


ILAN, Oct. 20.—The Scala Orches- 

tra, under the able leadership of 
Arturo Toscanini, opened a season of 
symphony concerts on Oct. 12, at La 
Scala. The season will consist of ten 
concerts, three of which were given on 
Oct. 12, 14 and 16, respectively. The 
remaining seven will be given in the 
early spring of 1926. 

Much credit is due the authorities of 
La Scala for this initiative, as there has 
been a dearth of symphonic music in 
Milan during recent years, important a 
musical center as this city is. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that in a not far 
distant time this city will have its own 
permanent symphony orchestra. There 
is no doubt that sufficient support for 
such an enterprise would be forthcoming 
from Milan and adjacent provinces, and 
that only a special appeal by Toscanini, 
a pioneer in the field, is necessary to 
develop not only this support but also 
the support of municipal and govern- 
mental authorities. 

The first concert opened with Gluck’s 
overture to “Ifigenia in Aulide.’” Then 
followed Mozart’s G Minor Symphony. 
This is at all times a severe test, and 
while Toscanini had complete control 
over his forces, a certain raggedness was 


noticeable, particularly in the Finale, 
due no doubt to lack of sufficient 
rehearsal. 


The first part of the program closed 
with Bach’s G Minor Prelude and Fugue. 
This organ work was arranged for or- 
chestra by J. J. A'bert, who has deftly 
woven in a chorale of his own. Tos- 
canini gave the composition a_ virile 
reading, and the orchestra received well- 
deserved applause. 

The: novelty of the evening was Tom- 
masini’s “Tuscan Landscapes,” a rhap- 
sody on popular themes, here given its 
first performance. The background of 
familiar Tuscan airs, Tommasini—a 
pupil of the Max Bruch School—has en- 
deavored to elevate from the common- 
place by modern French orchestration. 
This is still a beaten track, and.the suc- 
cess of the composition must be at- 
tributed less to its merits than to the 
brilliancy of the Scala Orchestra. 

Debussy’s Suite “La Mer” was very 
appealing, Toscanini bringing out great 
breadth of expression and delicacy of 
imagery in the “Dialogue du Vent et de 
la Mer.” Weber’s “Freischiitz” overture 
closed the program. 

The second concert showed the orches- 
tra in better form. The program was: 
Overture to Cherubini’s “Anakreon;” 
Martucci’s Symphony No. 2 in F; De 





Arturo Toscanini, Who with the Scala Or- 


chestra Has Opened a Series of Symphony 
Concerts in Milan 


Sabata’s Tone Poem “Gethsemani” (first 
performance) ; Wagner’s “Siegfried 
Idyll;” and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 
The Martucci Symphony is a_ very 
heavy work, and makes great technical 
demands on the orchestra, but the Scala 
forces were equal to the occasion and 
gave a very spirited rendering. Interest 





Madrid Municipal Band to Visit 
South America 


MApRID, Oct. 25.—The Municipal Band 
of Madrid will visit the Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics this winter. It will begin 
its tour in Buenos Aires, travel through 
Mexico, Havana, and back to Spain. The 
Government has promised its support 
and the project is backed by prominent 
Spanish persons. It will be under the 
musical directions of the composer 
Ricardo Villa. 





Australia Not to Hear London 
Symphony 

LONDON, Oct. 26.—The tour of the 
London Symphony Orchestra in Aus- 
tralia, which had been arranged for 
next summer, is now abandoned. Sir 
Thomas Beecham was to have been in 
command and it was hoped to include a 
short visit to the United States also. 
That, too, is now out of the question. 





October Opera Season Given in 
Venice 


VENICE, Nov. 1.—A season of opera 
was given at the Teatro Malibran dur- 
ing October under the direction of 
Maestro Fugagnolo. “Faust,” “Tosca,” 
“Puritani” and “Rigoletto” were among 
the works presented. 


New Dutch Operas Produced at 
The Hague 

THE HAGUE, Oct. 20.—Willem 
Landré’s “Beatrijs,” an opera based on 
Dutch legend, with a libretto in the 
Dutch language, and music composed by 
a Dutchman, was produced here on Oct. 
15. The music is of a high order. The 
plot deals with a nun who forsakes the 
cloister, lives with her lover for four- 
teen years, and returns to the cloister 
to find that in the interval her duties 
— been performed by the Virgin her- 
self, 





Trieste Announces Opera Plans for 
Season 


TRIESTE, Oct. 20.—Among the operas 
to be given this season at the Teatro 


Verdi under the baton of Maestro Guar- 
nieri are “Falstaff,” “Iris,” “Bohéme,” 
“La Cena delle Beffe,” “Francesca da 


Rimini,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Manon 
Lescaut,” “Rosenkavalier,” “Gianni 


Schicchi” and “Salome.” 





Eisenstadt Erects Haydn Memorial 


BERLIN, Oct. 25.—A Haydn memorial 
has been erected in the city of Eisen- 


stadt where a large part of the com- 
poser’s life was spent as Kapellmeister 
to the Esterhazy family. 


centered in the first performance of the 
De Sabata Poem, called “contemplative” 
by its composer. It was enthusiastically 
received, and both the composer and the 
conductor were repeatedly recalled. De 
Sabata has used the simplest of orches- 
tral effects in this work. While it can 
be said that he has arrived as a com- 
poser of serious music, there is a certain 
reminiscence of Wagner in the work, 
during parts of which a distinctly Parsi- 
falian aura is visible. 

Toseanini’s reading of the “Siegfried 
Idyll” was conspicuous for its delicacy 
and sublety of shading. 

The third program was: Vivaldi’s D 
Minor Concerto for strings, Beethoven’s 
First Symphony; Brahms’ Variation on 
a Theme of Haydn, Suite by Pick Man- 
giagalli, Wagner’s “Death of Siegfried” 
and Funeral March from “Gétterdim- 
merung, and the Overture to Rossini’s 
“La Gazza Ladra.” 

Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso is a preten- 
tious work on strictly classical lines, and 
wholly characteristic of the Italian 
school of the Eighteenth Century. 

The Pick Mangiagalli Suite comprises 
a Notturno and Rondo Fantastica. It is 
rather too light to figure on a symphonic 
program. The orchestration is colorful, 
but the themes are too reminiscent of 
the composer’s ballet “Carillon Magico.” 

“GERVASIO.” 





“Paganini,” Lehar’s Latest Operetta, 
Scores Viennese Triumph, 

VIENNA, Oct. 31.—“Paganini,” Franz 

Lehar’s new operetta, scored a triumph 


at its premiére. Containing the typical 
waltzes and bright tunes of its composer, 
nevertheless “Paganini” is a more seri- 
ous musical effort than any of Lehar’s 
preceding twenty-four operettas and 
represents the climax of his career. The 
hero of the score is the famous violinist; 
the heroine Princess Anna Elise of 
Lucca, sister of Napoleon, who falls in 
love with the violinist in face of her 
brother’s warning. It is only when the 
fickle fiddler flirts with someone else 
that she agrees to have him arrested. 
At the crucial moment, however, Paga- 
nini begins his famous “witch dance.” 
The bewitched Princess succumbs and 
conducts her lover to safety. The 
operetta ends with Paganini’s departure 
for Paris where he finds new triumphs 
while the Princess stays unhappily be- 
hind. 





Dan Godfrey Directs Music at 
Bournemouth 


LONDON, Oct. 25.—At Bournemouth, 
Sir Dan Godfrey has begun his season 
of Winter Gardens music. There are 
symphony concerts every Thursday 
afternoon by the special orchestra of 
fifty players, and many afternoon and 
evening concerts by the Municipal Or- 
chestra at its ordinary strength of forty. 
An Easter festival, with the Glaston- 
bury Players cooperating, will bring this 
Bournemouth musical year to an end. 





Madrid Royal Opera House Cracking 

LONDON, Oct. 25.—The Royal Opera 
House in Madrid, which had suddenly 
begun to show enormous cracks in its 
facade and on its inside walls, is in 
danger of collapsing, according to the 
Daily Express. Water and gas pipes 
are broken, drain pipes are exposed, 
and it is impossible to breathe the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. The damage is 
believed to be due to the blasting opera- 
tions in connection with the excavation 
for the Metropolitan Underground Rail- 
way. The autumn season of opera will 
have to be abandoned. 





Braunschweig Plans Strauss Festival 


BERLIN, Oct. 27.—The Intendant of 
Braunschweig Theater is arranging to 
give a Richard Strauss festival this 
winter at which it is hoped the composer 
will conduct some of his own works. 
Braunschweig is also organizing a Hugo 
Kaun festival that will give a survey of 
Kaun’s principal works. 





BERLIN.—The German section of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music has elected Wilhelm Furtwiangler 
president to replace Adolph Weissman. 


London Symphony 
Opens New Season 


LLULEDUE EET 





TULLE RLU LEER 


7 ONDON, Oct. 23.—With the end of 

the Promenade season a week ago, 
the ordinary routine of concert giving 
was resumed on its usual lavish scale. 
Important on the list was the opening 
concert of the London Symphony under 
Albert Coates. Alfred Cortot was the 
soloist in Beethoven’s G Major Piano 
Concerto. The program also included 
first performances here of a Symphoni- 
etta in C by the elder Tcherepnin and 
Respighi’s “Pines of Rome.” 

The former proved to be clever enough 
in its way, but dreary and far too long. 
If it takes the Russian forty minutes to 
work off a Symphonietta, how long 
would a symphony last! The latter, in- 
troducing a gramophone reproduction of 
a nightingale’s song into the orchestra- 
tion, was pleasant to listen to, and the 
orchestration masterly, but it is not first 
class music. The orchestra played very 
well and Mr. Coates conducted with 
authority. 

Several recitals might be singled out 
for mention. Jascha Heifetz reappeared 
at the Albert Hall and once more exhib- 
ited his crystalline tone and impeccable 
technic. Lenora Cortez, a young Ameri- 
can pianist who recently won the favor 
of the Berlin critics, proved at her 
Aeolian Hall to be a player with a real 
gift for her’ instrument. Rebecca 
Clarke, who gave a concert of her own 
works at the Wigmore Hall, offered a 
viola sonata, played by herself and Myra 
Hess, a piano trio, played by Mme. 
Fachiri, May Mukle and Miss Hess, and 
songs interpreted by John Goss. All the 
music justified her reputation as a com- 
poser worthy of attention, although she 
has not yet developed to the point of 
which she seems capable. 

Mr. Coates was the conductor of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah,” the work with which 
the Royal Choral Society opened its 
autumn season. Horace Stevens took 
the name part. Florence Austral’s voice 
combined with his beautifully in the 
Widow’s Scene. Mr. Coates’ treatment 
of the score was dramatic and full of 
life. He handled the huge choir unusu- 
ally well. 

Gabriel Fauré’s last quartet had its 
English premiére at the first meeting of 
the St. John’s Institute, Westminster. 
The Music Society Quartet played it 
excellently. César Franck’s Piano Quin- 
tet, with Mr. Cortot assisting, was on 
the same program. 





Vienna Philharmonic to Tour 
Germany Again 
VIENNA, Oct. 28.—In view of the 
great success of the tour of the Vienna 


Philharmonic Orchestra throughout 
Germany last summer, it has been de- 
cided to repeat the tour again next 
summer. 





Basil Cameron to Direct Music at 
Hastings 

LONDON, Oct. 25.—Basil Cameron, who 

has been directing municipal music at 

Harrogate, has transferred his atten- 

tions to Hastings. The Hastings and 


St. Leonard’s Municipal Orchestra, un- 
der his direction, has opened its season. 





Bayreuth Refuses Liszt Remains to 
Hungary 


BuDAPEST, Oct. 27.—The request by 
Hungarian music lovers to have the body 
of Liszt removed from his grave at Bay- 
reuth to the country of his birth has 
been refused by Cosima and Siegfried 
Wagner. 





Brussels to Have Series of Modern 
Music “Soirées” 


BRUSSELS, Oct. 25.—Fourteen “Soi- 
rées” of modern chamber music are 
planned for this winter. Most of the 
works are to be those not hitherto per- 
formed here. Each concert will be de- 
voted to a different nationality. 
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Baritone Gives a Choice P.ogram, 
at the Town Hall, 


The annual. Fall’ recital of Louis 
Graveure, baritone, at. the’ Town Hall 
yesterday afternoon gave the publie an 
opportunity to hear this seasoned artist 
in a choice program.:.Few singers have 
achieved his rounded style. He can pro- 
duce almost any. vocal color that. he 


languages, is of the clearest. He is a 
past master'in the art of phraising and 
knows how to interpret the emotional 
contents of his songs... There js strength 
as well as poHsh in what he does 

All these qualities could -be observed 
in the German group. *Nor was he less 
at home in the manner of the Old Eng- 
lish airs. In these he was both tender 
and rabust, the Cavalier air, ‘‘When 
Dull Care,”’ by Richard Leveridge (1668- 
1758), winning a repetition. 

To sing songs in French with. the 
nicéties of shading that they requtre 
and at the same time keep intact their 
.| spirit is one of the problems that Mr. 
Graveure hag solved. A. ‘‘Chinolserie,’’ 
by Manuel de Falla, was noted for its 
intonation. He ended his recital with 
songs in the English tongue. He was 


FINE RECITAL BY GRAVEURE. 








chooses. His. enunication, in several 








well supported by Arpad Sandor at: the 
piano, 


apr rat 
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N. Y. Music Week Contest Numbers Announced 
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ULES governing its contests, to be- 

gin in January, are announced by 
the New York Music Week Association, 
of which Isabel Lowden is director. The 
lists of works from which competitors 
may choose test pieces is published with 
the proviso that no contestant of last 
season or of the previous one may per- 
form the same work played by him in 
either past season. 

An important innovation is the addi- 
tion of an intermediate class, under 
which will be classified contestants of 
ages between the Elementary and Junior 
classes. 

The following rules are stressed: 

No substitutions will be permitted. 

Entrants ten years of age may regis- 
ter in the elementary or intermediate 
classes. 

Entrants fourteen years of age may 
register in either the intermediate or 
junior classes. 

Entrants seventeen years of age may 
register in either the junior or senior 
classes. 

Registrations will be received at the 
office of the New York Music Week As- 
sociation from this time on, but no con- 
tests will be held prior to January 1926. 
All requests for entries should be ad- 
dressed to the registrar and accompanied 
with the proper fee. Return postage 
should be sent with requests for regis- 
tration blanks. 


List of Test Pieces 


The list of test pieces for piano and 
solo strings is as follows: 

Division VI. Piano, Class A. Section 
1. Elementary (Age ten years and 
under). Contestant must play two 
works, one selected from List A and 
one from List B. 

List A. Clementi: Any sonatina from 
Op. 36 (first movement). Kuhlau: Any 
sonatina from Op. 55 (first movement). 
Haydn: Sonata in F, No. 20 (first move- 
ment). J.S. Bach: Any simple original 


work. Beethoven: Sonata in G Minor, 
Op. 49. Sonatina in F (first movement). 
Six easy variations in G. Sonatina in G 


(first movement). Sonatina, Op. 57, 
No. 4. 
List B. Schumann: Any number 


from “Album for the Young,” Op. 68. 
Tchaikovsky: Any number from “Scenes 
from Childhood,” Op. 62. Kullak: Any 
number from “Scenes from Childhood,” 
Op. 62 or 81. Grieg: Any simple work. 
Rheinhold: Any number from “Minia- 
ture,” Op. 39. Gurlitt: Any number 
from “Buds and Blossoms,’ Op. 107. 
Any number from “Album Leaves,” Op. 
101. Merkel: Humoresque, Op. 76, 
No. 4. Entrance fee, $1. 

Class B. Section 2. Intermediate 
(Age ten to fourteen). Contestant must 
play two works, one selected from List 
A and one from List B. 


List A. Dusseck: “Les Adieux,” 
Rondo. Scarlatti: Any composition. 
Haydn: 


Any sonata (first eines tf 
Mozart: Any sonata (first movement). 
J.S. Bach: Any prelude; the Allemande 
of any “French” Suite, or any two-part 
invention. Beethoven: First move- 
ment of any of the following sonatas: 
Op. 2, No. 1; Op. 10, No. 1; Op. 10, No. 
2; Op. 14, No. 1, or the Rondo in C; Op. 
51, No. 1. 

List B. Mendelssohn: Any of the 
easier “Songs Without Words.” Any of 
the “Kinderstiicke,” Op, 72. Schumann: 
Albumbliatter, Op. 124, Nos. 4, 5, 16 or 


17. “Kinderscenen,” any one from Op. 
15. “Waldscenen,” any one from Op. 
82. Schubert: Scherzo in B Flat. Im- 
promptu, Op. 142, No. 2. Chopin: 


Waltz, Op. 34, No. 2, or Op. 69, No. 2. 


Nocturnes, Op. 9, No. 2; Op. 565, 
No. 1; Op. 32, No. 1. Raff: “Manon.” 
Gade: Any one from ‘“Aquatellen.” 
Ravina: Etude de Style. Gruetz- 
macher: “Albumblatt,” Op. 66. En- 
trance fee, $1. 

Class C. Section 3. Junior (Age 
fourteen to seventeen). Contestant 


must play two works, one from List A 
and one from List B. 


List A. J. S. Bach: Prelude of any 


“English” Suite. Prelude and Fugue in 
C Minor, D Major, E Minor or A Flat 
from Book I of the “Well Tempered 
Clavichord.” Prelude and Fugue in E 
Flat, F Minor or B Minor from Book II 
of the “Well Tempered Clavichord.” 
Beethoven: First movement of any of 
the following works: Op. 2, No. 2 or 
No. 3; Op. 7; Op. 10, No. 3; Op. 14, No. 
2; Op. 22; Op. 26; Op. 29; Rondo in G, 
Op. 51, No. 2. 

List B. Mendelssohn: “Songs With- 
out Words,” No. 10 or No. 34, Scherzo 
in E Minor. Schumann:  Fantasie- 
stiicke, Op. 12, Nos. 1, 3, 4 or 8. Inter- 
mezzi, Op. 4, Nos. 2 or 6. Chopin: 
Mazurkas Op. 7, No. 1; Op. 50, No. 2; 
Op. 62, No. 2. Schubert: Impromptus, 
Op. 90, No. 2; Op 90, No. 4. Chopin: 
Waltzes, Op. 34, No. 37; Op. 64, No. 2; 
Op. 69, No. 1; in E Minor (posthumous). 
Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 1. Nocturnes, Op. 
15, No. 8; Op. 32, No. 2; Op. 37, No. 1; 
Op. 72. Grieg: Nocturne Op. 54. Raff: 
“La Fileuse.” Moszkowski: Air de Bal- 
let. Entrance fee $1. 

Class D. Section 4. Senior (Age sev- 
enteen to twenty-two). Contestant must 
play three works, one from List A, one 
from List B and one from List C. 

List A. J. S. Bach: Any prelude and 
fugue from the “Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord” except those mentioned in List A 
of Class C. Beethoven: Op. 31, No. 1, 
2 or 3 (first movement). Op. 78 or Op. 
90 (first movement). Op. 27, No. 1 or 
2 (last movement). Variations, Op. 34 
in F. Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129. 

List B. Schumann: Any number 
from Op. 16, 24 or 28. Op. 12, No. 2, 5, 
6 or 7. Schubert: Impromptus, Op. 
142, No. 3; Op. 142, No. 4. Chopin: 
Any impromptu. Any nocturne not 
mentioned in Classes B or C. Polonaises, 
Op. 24, No. 2; Op. 40, No. 1. Brahms: 
Ballade, Op. 10, No. 1. Rhapsodie, Op. 
79, No. 2. Intermezzi, Op. 117, No. 1; 
Op. 117, No. 2; Op. 118, No. 2; Ballade: 
Op. 118, No. 3. 

List C. MacDowell: “March Winds.” 
Polonaise, Op. 46, No. 12. “Brer Rab- 
bit” from “Fireside Tales.” Debussy: 


Minstrels,” “Le Cathédrale Engloutie.” 


Liszt: Etudes de Concert in D Flat or 
in F Minor. Moszkowski: “En Au- 
tomme.” “The Juggleress.” Scriabin: 


Preludes, Op. 9, No. 1; Op. 27. Rach- 
maninoff: Preludes, Op. 32, No. 5; G 


Minor. Weber: Perpetuum. Ravel: 
Sonatina (first movement). Sjégren, 
Emil: Eroticon No. 1. Schloetzer: 


Etude in A Flat. Entrance fee, $2. 

Class E. Section 5, Open (Age thir- 
teen and over). Contestant must play 
three works; one from List A, one from 
List B and one from List C. 

List A. Bach: Toccatas, in G or C 
Minor. “Italian” Concerto (first move- 
ment). Partita in C Minor to end of 
two-part fugue. Partita in E Minor 
(toccata only). “Chromatic” Fantasie 
and Fugue. Beethoven: Sonata, Op. 
53, 57 or 8l-a (first movement). 

List B. Schumann: Sonata, Op. 22 
(first movement). Intermezzo from 
“Faschingsschwank.” “Papillons.” Chop. 
in: Nocturnes, Op. 48, No. 1; Op. 62, 
No. 2. Any étude. Any scherzo. Any 
ballade. Barcarolle, Op. 60. Brahms: 
Rhapsodie, Op. 79, No. 1. Capriccios, 
Op. 76, No. 1; Op. 76, No. 2; Op. 76, No. 
8. Intermezzi, Op. 119, No. 3; Op. 118, 
No. 6. Rhapsodie, Op. 119, No. 4. Schu- 


mann: Sonata in F Sharp Minor (first 
movement. 

List C. Debussy: “Reflets dans 
Eau.” Prelude in A Minor. “La 


Soirée dans Grenade.” ‘Poissons d’Or.” 
Rhapsodie, Op. 11, No. 3. MacDowell: 
“Tragica” Sonata, (first movement). 
Liszt: “Gnomenreigen.” ‘Waldesrau- 
schen.” Polonaise in E. Rubinstein: 
Staccato Etude. Rachmaninoff: Pre- 
ludes, Op. 23, No. 3; Op. 23, No. 6; Op. 
32, No. 12. Liapounoff: “Nuit d’Eté,” 
Op. 11, No. 5. Albeniz: “Triana.” 
Griffes: Scherzo in E Flat Minor, “The 
Fountain of the Aqua Paola.” Entrance 
fee, $2. 

Division X, Solo Strings. Class A. 
Section 1. Elementary (Age ten and 
under). Contestant must play one 
study chosen from List A, and one from 
List B. 

List A. No. 3, 4, 5 or 6 (Book I), 
Kayser (Schirmer). 

List B. “Legende Suedoise,” Nicolas 
Laoureux (Schirmer). Duex Bourrées 





[Continued on page 13] 


































TAKES CHICAGO BY STORM 


RICHARDSON 
MOLTER 


SOPRANO 


CRITICS UNANIMOUS IN THEIR PRAISE: 


I 

S 
A 
B 
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Chicago Daily News, Oct. 26, 1925: 


Powerful, high soprano voice 


“Clean enunciation. 
pleasant timbre 
Harold Molter good accompanist.” 


Chicago American, Oct. 26, 1925: 


“Poetic, moving, beautiful interpretation .. . 
appealing quality. . . . Emotional color and expression. Pianissimo 


particularly winning. 
as well as native authority.” 


Chicago Evening Post, Oct. 26, 1925: 


“Soprano voice of pleasing quality under good control. . . . 


Soft, sustained phrases well sung. 


accompaniments.” 


Chicago Daily Journal, Oct. 26, 1925: 


“Voice of imposing dimensions 
striking latitude of shading.” 


straightforward, intelligent manner. 


French diction 













most sympathetic, 


. . . had charm and character, 





Harold Molter played excellent 





authoritative ease 








Exclusive Management: 


1107 Park Ave., N. Y., Suite 101 









E. A. LAKE 


402 Midland Trust, St. Paul, Minn. 
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“His Voice a Mirror of 
Expression in Tosca” 


“Chamlee must be mentioned im- 
mediately upon this same level of 
unstinted praise. He makes of his 
beautiful tenor the instrument of his 
emotion, colored and guided by a 
keen and discriminating mentality. 
One senses the rare discretion judg- 
ing each nuance and effect, and yet 
at no time is singing or acting stilted 
or studied. Chamlee evidently takes 
the time and trouble to penetrate 
into the subtler details of character 
study. To use the current expres- 
sion he ‘gets under the skin’ of his 
personage. That is why his work is 
always immensely stimulating and 
interesting. Of his voice, as I said 
before, he makes a mirror of expres- 
sion. He does with it what he wills, 
and his command brings forth purity 
and charm of tone and phrasing of 
unquestioned refinement.” 


—The Chicago American. 











“Chamlee Made a Sensa- 
tion in Manon” 


“Chamlee made a_ sensation, his 
voice borrowing richness and warmth 
from the gorgeous color of the or- 
chestra. It is a noble voice, virile, 
curiously intense in timbre penetra- 
tion, yet suave, and he uses it with 
infallible certainty.” 


—The Chicago Herald-Examiner. 








“Magnificent in Butterfly” 


“Chamlee was magnificent. Today 
he is one of the finest tenor actors 
on any stage. His voice sounded as 
I have never heard it before. The 
quality, while retaining its former 
brilliance, has gained tremendously in 
color expression, suavity and sweet- 
ness. He is now a finished, remark- 
ably polished singing actor of the 
most dignified, the most admirable of 
schools.” 

—The Chicago American. 








“Chamlee Sang as One 
Inspired” 


“He sank entirely into the character 
and one felt Gennaro himself pour- 
ing out his love-torn soul in gorgeous 
song. There is no question after 
last night's earnest of his abilities in 
the role that Chamlee will hold high 
place among opera's favorite Cen- 
naros.”" 


—Chicago Tribune. 











As Almaviva in “The Bar- 
ber of Seville” 





“He could have kept his nation- 
ality a secret forever, for he looks 
like Caruso and is without doubt 
one of the foremost of lyric tenors, 
an artist of great and deserved dis- 
tinction, an ornament of the metro- 
politan stage and a brilliant figure 
in any company. 

“His voice is virile, large enough 
to surmount a far greater ensemble 
than the charming Rossini score ever 
musters, with style, facility, mu- 
sicianship, routine and personality to 
commend him. 

“He sang the serenade in the first 
act charmingly.” 

—Herald-Examiner. 
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MARIO CHAMLEE AS DES GRIEUX 


Mr. Chamlee Opened his Metropol- 
itan Season as Cavaradossi in 
“Tosea,” November 4, 1925 


“Mr. Chamlee acquitted himself well in ‘the 
Caruso role.’ His Cavaradossi was full voiced 


and manfully sung.” —New York Times. 
“Chamlee put vigor and plenty of feeling into 
his performance and held his own effectively 


with Mme. Jeritza.”°—New York American. 


‘“‘Chamlee sang with his customary lovely tone.” 


—New York World. 
“Mr. Chamlee as Cavaradossi was in unusually 


good voice.”’—New York Sun. 


After January 1, 1926 


Brunswick Records 


and METROPOLITAN TRIUMPHS 


MLEE 











“An Ovation in La 
Boheme” 


“Chamlee work in ‘La Boheme’ 
gets ovation. Applause reached pro- 
portions of an ovation after Cham- 
lee’s solo in the first act, and | can- 
not remember hearing the celebrated 
Racconto sung so well in many a day. 
Chamlee’s virile, well-timbred voice 
was audaciously assured, reaching 
the highest notes with ease, with fine 
resonant resilient tone. It was sing- 
ing of the first rank and again I 
confess | was proud to know that 
Chamlee is an ‘American tenor.’”’ 


—The Chicago American. 








As Gennaro in “The Jewels 
of the Madonna’”’ 


“He is a finished actor, sincere 
and without pose or affectations; his 
vocal technique is superb, while 
there are tones in his voice that more 
nearly approach the gelden color of 
Caruso than any I have heard since 
the death of the greatest of all 
tenors. His opening song was done 
gloriously.” 

—Chicago Evening Post. 








“Generous, Virile, Sonor- 
ous, Well Poised Tone 
in Rigoletto” 


Chamlee’s Duke is an interesting 
and ingratiating figure. He acts the 
role with intelligence and distinction, 
and sings with generous, virile, well- 
poised, sonorous tone. He is one of 
the most resourceful, brainy singing 
actors we know, and quite evidently 
in the lead among the new genera- 
tion of American tenors. I foretell 
for him a long and most brilliant 
career.” 

—The Chicago American. 











“Chamlee Attains New 
Heights in Barbiere” 


“His Almaviva is a veritable les- 
son in bel canto—we rejoiced in the 
clarity and finesse of his phrasing— 
all the finely spun pianissimi, the 
play of tonal color, as we appreciated 
his clever acting.” 


—The Chicago Herald-Examiner. 











“One of Season’s Brilliant 
Moments” 


“The astonishing resourcefulness of 
the routine opera singer was demon- 
strated last night when Chamlee sub- 
stituted on four hours’ notice and 
achieved one of the distinguished 
successes of the season—it will go 
down in Ravinia annals as one of 
the season’s brilliant moments.” 


—The Chicago-Herald-Examiner. 


“Without doubt one of the fore- 
most of lyric tenors—an artist of 
great and deserved distinction, an 
ornament of the Metropolitan stage 
and a brilliant figure in any com- 
pany.” 

—The Chicago American. 











“It owed its virtues to the song of 
Raisa and Chamlee, first of all. The 
latter is without question the great- 
est Cavaradossi I have witnessed. 
He takes a role made small by a 
generation of inefficient interpreters 
and lifts it into such prominence that 
the entire proportion of the opera 
must be revised. Finer dramatic 
song has not been heard during the 
entire season, nor has there been 
better acting on the Ravinia stage.” 


—The Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
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Minnie Hauk’s ““Memories” Is 
Vivid Story of Singer’s Career 
ETATALALTAATUAE ARATE 


[Continued from page 4] 





“Laughing Song” from this same work; 
Nordica, in 1891, had been singing only 
twelve years, though Mme. Hauk speaks 
of her as singing “more years than I 
had done,” in spite of the fact that Mme. 
Hauk’s début preceded that of Nordica 
by thirteen years; the initial American 
performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
occurred in Philadelphia on Sept. 9, 
1891, and Mme. Hauk’s performance in 
Chicago on Sept. 30 of that same year 
was not the American premiére, though 
this performance preceded the New York 
hearing of the work by twenty-four 
hours; Mozart died in 1787, therefore 
Mme. Hauk’s performance of “Don 
Giovanni” in Boston in 1891, to cele- 
brate the centennial of the composer’s 
death, was four years too late; Pales- 
trina died in 1594, and could not have 
founded a school of music “in the seven- 
teenth century.” 

These points of inaccuracy, as has been 
said, should be laid at the door of the 
compiler of the memoirs, as Mme. Hauk, 
very excusably, may not have had by 
her documents and books of reference. 
Memory is not invariably trustworthy 
and the hectic life of an operatic artist 
may very well be blamed for lack of 
absolute fact in the matter of dates and 


such things. The work, as a book of 
reference, suffers from the lack of an 
index. 

All in all, “Memories of a Singer” is 
an interesting and informing work. It 
is written in an agreeable, readable style, 
and though there are more data concern- 
ing crowned heads and titles than the 
musician will find thrilling, there is an 
intimate, exciting picture of operatic con- 
ditions of another generation that will 
appeal to all readers, musical or not, 
and there is no doubt that not only 
Minnie Hauk’s myriad admirers in this 
country, but even those who never knew 
her, will find the book of extraordinary 
interest. o A M, 





Montreal Concert Series Opened 
MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 7.—A series of 
five Evelyn Boyce Musicales was opened 
with a recital at His Majesty’s Theater 
recently by Rosa Ponselle, soprano of 


the Metropolitan. The second event 
was a_ piano recital by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, director of the Detroit 
Symphony. Third will come Louis 


Graveure, baritone, who has not sung 
in Montreal for nearly two years. It 
is still longer since the last visit of Ethel 
Leginska, English pianist, composer and 
conductor. The series will end with a 
song recital by Tito Schipa, lyric tenor 
of the Chicago Opera. After the new 
year, in February, March and April, the 
last three events are scheduled. 
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Willem van Hoogstraten 
Assumes Portland Post 
After Visit to Europe 

















Willem van Hoogstraten, Conductor, and His 
Wife, Elly Ney, Pianist, with Their Daugh- 
ter, Eleanor, from a Photograph Taken 
Last Month in Hamburg 


Willem van Hoogstraten, newly-chosen 
conductor of the Portland, Ore., Sym- 
phony, recently returned to America to 
take up that post after a European trip, 
following his summer as conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic at the 
Lewisohn Stadium and guest appear- 
ances in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Mr. Hoogstraten, while abroad, spent 
a brief vacation with his wife, Elly Ney, 
pianist, and their little daughter, 
Eleanor. The accompanying picture 
was taken in Hamburg, where Mme. Ney 
had given a recital. She is scheduled to 
tour this autumn in Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Switzerland and Holland. 

Mme. Ney will return to America early 
in January for an American tour. 


Vernon Archibald Gives Song Recitals in 
Vermont 


MIDDLEBURY, VT., Nov. 7.—An artistic 
recitalist in this State is Vernon Archi- 
bald, whose song program at Middle- 
bury College, was the opening attrac- 
tion of the musical season. Other per- 
formances by Mr. Archibald were given 
in Barre, Sept. 9; St. Johnsbury, Sept. 
11; Montpelier, Sept. 25; and St. Albans, 
Sept. 29. Music by Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Chausson, Debussy, Widor, Verdi 
and others has been included in his pro- 
grams, which he read with technical 
skill and fine taste. 





Programs Arranged by Rome Study Club 


Federation of Music Clubs. Discussions 
on “From Song to Symphony” will be 
led by a club chairman. The concert 
series will present the Rome Symphony, 
Paul Nixon, conductor, and Jerome 
Swinford, soloist, in December; the 
the “Barber of Seville” by the Hinshaw 
Opera Company in January, and in May 
another concert by the Rome Symphony 
with a Georgia artist. The Club will 
again direct the National Music Week 
observance and edit the music club 
edition of the Rome News-Tribune. 
HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


GALLI-CURCI HAILED IN 
PROVIDENCE SONG LIST 








Soprano Pleases Big Audience with 
Program of Arias and 
Concert Numbers 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 7.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci thrilled a big audience in her song 
recital given at the E. F. Albee Theater 
on O¢t. 19. She was assisted by Homer 
Samuels, pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist. 

Her program featured such familiar 
numbers as “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” 
with flute accompaniment; a recitative 
and aria from “Dinorah,” Meyerbeer; 
“Una voce poco fa” from “Barbiere,” 
Rossini; “Theme and Variations” (with 
flute), Mozart-Adam. 

The singer also included the old 
Italian aria “Deh piu a me,” by Bonon- 
cini, and “Se tu m’ ami,” by Pergolesi, 
and while she gave a marvelous exhibi- 
tion of technical skill in her arias and 
coloratura songs, she was especially 
happy in her interpretation of such 
songs as “Tes Yeux,” by Rabey; “Bol- 
ero,” by Delibes, and the many extras 
which she generously gave. 

The encores included two old planta- 
tion songs. These Mme. Galli-Curci 
sang with such feeling as to rouse her 
hearers to great enthusiasm. 

The flutist gave the singer admirable 
assistance, and Mr. Samuels also added 
greatly to the success of the recital by 
the sympathetic quality of his accompa- 
niments, as well as by the satisfying 
artistry of his piano solos. The concert 
was under the management of the Star 
Concert Series. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 





Montclair Applauds Ralph Leopold 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Nov. 7.—A recital 
of exquisite artistry was given by Ralph 
Leopold, pianist, at the opening of the 
musical season here on Oct. 23. A well- 
arranged program, composed of the 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, three Chopin numbers, Liszt’s 
Sonata in B Minor, Jongen’s “Clair de 
Lune” and “Soleil & Midi,” Arensky’s 
“By the Sea” and Percy Grainger’s 
arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s “Waltz of 
the Flowers,” afforded Mr. Leopold an 
opportunity to prove what an excellent 
musician he is. His playing was espe- 
cially distinguished for beauty and fine 
tonal coloring. A capacity audience 
gave Mr. Leopold an enthusiastic and 
appreciative reception, and demanded 
an unusually large number of encores, 
which included Grieg’s “Remembrances,” 






































RoME, GA., Nov. 7.—The Rome Music _Liszt’s “Consolation” in D Flat, Les- 
Study Club will take up study of the chetizky’s “Etude Héroique” and 
second book sponsored by the National Amani’s “Orientale.” 
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William 


BACHAUS 


In Recttal at Aeolian Hall 
Sunday Afternoon, November 22nd 


T WAS inevitable that William Bachaus, a great mas- 
ter of piano technique, should choose the Duo-Art 
to record his interpretations. Only this instrument 

is capable of reproducing flawlessly the extraordinary 

perfection that characterizes his playing. One hears his 

Duo-Art rolls and then wonders—both at the virtuosity 

of the artist and amazing powers of the instrument. 





Bachaus records exclustvely for the 


DUO-ART 


Reproducing Piano 





uh 





“The Duo-Art certainly achieves what I con- 
sidered an impossibility: to give a faithful 
picture of the artistic personality, not only re- 
garding rhythm, but also tone and touch, down 
to the most subtle nuances.” 

WILLIAM BACHAUS. 





























Ernest 


HUTCHESON 


In Recital at Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday Evening, November 24th 


A master of many schools and styles in music, a pianist 
who interprets classicists and modernists with equal in- 
sight and understanding, Ernest Hutcheson displays a 
versatility and a catholicity of taste that is remarkable. 
His many Duo-Art rolls are examples of this broad 





musical horizon—masterly playing of Liszt, Schubert, 
MacDowell, Wagner, Debussy and many other widely 
variant composers. 





Ernest Hutcheson records exclusively for the 


DUO-ART 


Reproducing Piano 


Seventy-five per cent of the solo concert pianists of international fame now 
record their playing exclusively for the Duo-Art. Only the 
Duo-Art plays their present-day, authorized recordings. 


The AKOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments in the World 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


“I have no hesitation in saying that in repro- 
ducing my personal interpretations, my actual 
touch and feeling for tone-coloring, no other in- 
strument is equal to the Duo-Art.” 


ERNEST HUTCHESON. 
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N. Y. Music Week Committee 


Names Numbers for Contests 
MMM 


[Continued from page 9] 





(play both), Mouret-Elman (Schirmer). 
Bourrée, Edgar Haddock (Hawks). Co- 
tillon, Edgar Haddock (Hawks). Ga- 
votte No. 16, Bach-Burmester (Schir- 


mer). Minuett No. 18, Bach-Burmester 
(Schirmer). Entrance fee, $1. 
Section 2. Intermediate (Age ten to 


fourteen). Contestant must play one 
study chosen from List A, and one from 
List B. 

List A. No. 2, 3, 5 or 10 (Book I), 
Mazas (Schirmer). 

List B. Serenade, Pierné (Schirmer). 
Cavatine, Raff. “Danse legere’”’ (from 


“Panurge”), Grétry-Franko. “Badin- 
erie,” Bach-Franko. Gavotte (from 
“Les Petits Riens’”), Mozart-Franko. 


Chanson Polonaise (Mazurka), Wieniaw- 
ski. Entrance fee, $1. 

Section 3. Junior (Age fourteen to 
seventeen). Contestant must play one 
study chosen from List A and one work 
chosen from List B. 

List A. No. 16, 23, 28 or 29, Fiorillo 
(Peters). 

List B. Junior. First movement 
from Concerto No. 8 (E Minor), Rode 
(Schirmer). Gigue, Giardini-Elman. 
Gavotte (E), Bach-Burmester. ‘“Le- 
gende,” Wieniawski. “La Folia” with 
cadenza, Corelli-Leonard. Elégie Op. 10, 
Ernst (Peters). Entrance fee, $1. 

Section 4. Senior Violin (Age seven- 
teen to twenty-two). Contestant must 
play one study chosen from List A and 
one work chosen from List B. 

List A. No. 4 or 5, Rode. No. 12 (A 
Minor), No. 35 (March), Kreutzer. 

List B. Romance (A Minor), Max 
Bruch (Simrock). Suite (A Minor) all 
three movements, Sinding (Schirmer). 


Chaconne, Vitalo-Charlier (Fischer). 
Polonaise (D Major), Wieniawski 
(Schirmer). Sarabande and _ Bourée 


from the Second Unaccompanied Sona- 
ta, Bach. Third movement of Fourth 


must play one study chosen from List A 
and one work chosen from List B. 

List A. No. 21 or 23, Rode. No. 31 
(C Minor) or No. 42 (D Minor), Kreut- 
zer. 

List B. Fugue and Sicilienne from 
First Unaccompanied Sonata, Bach. 
Chaconne from Fourth Unaccompanied 
Sonata, Bach. Prelude from Sixth Un- 
accompanied Sonata, Bach. First and 
second movements from Concerto in G 
Minor, first movement from Concerto in 
D Minor, Max Bruch. First movement 
from Concerto in D Minor, Vieuxtemps. 
Third movement from Concerto in B 
Minor, Saint-Saéns. Third movement 
from Concerto in D Minor, Wieniawski. 
Entrance fee, $2. 

Class B, Viola Solo. Section 1, Ele- 
mentary. Contestant must play one 
ee List A and one work from 

ist B. 


List A. Any étude from Furket 
Studies. 
List B. Romanza, Wolstenholme. 


Elégie, Glazounoff. Entrance fee, $1. 

Section 2. Advanced. Contestant 
must play one of the études from List 
A and two works chosen from List B. 

List A. Etude No. 26, Fiorillo. Etude 
No. 14, Kreutzer. Etude No. 17, Canya- 
guolo. 

List B. Second movement of Con- 
certo, Furket. Menitries (Mazurka), 
E. Feris. “Chanson Celtique,’’ C. For- 
syth. Serenade, E. Feris. Lied, A. 
Duvernoy. Allegretto, Wolstenholme. 
Entrance fee, $2. 





New Choral Club Formed in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, IowA, Nov. 7.—The Paul 
Davis department store, one of the 
largest stores in this city, has formed 
from among its employees an organiza- 
tion called the Paul Davis Choral So- 
ciety. Sixty persons have enrolled and 
it is hoped to have seventy-five or more 
members. The director is C Albert 
Scholin, of the Allied Arts Conservatory 
of Music of this city. Rehearsals will 
be held every Monday between 5 and 6 
o’clock, after the store closes. The first 


GOLDEN GATE LIST MUCH APPRECIATED 





Elvira de Hidalgo Heard in 
Initial Recital—Clubs 


Active 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANcIsco, Nov. 7.—Elvira de 
Hidalgo inaugurated the sixth season of 
Alice Seckels’ Matinée Musicales, giving 
her first San Francisco recital in the 
gold ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel. 

This charming prima donna was a 
favorite during her engagement with the 
San Francisco Opera Company, and a 
large audience assembled again to hear 
her. The program contained the Bell 
Song from “Lakmé,” songs by Respighi, 
Falconieri, Donaudy, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
de Falla and Murcia, and Spanish folk- 
music. Constance Mering played the ac- 
companiments with artistry, and gave 
pleasure in two solo groups. The audi- 
ence demanded many extra numbers. 

The Loring Club, under the direction 
of Wallace A. Sabin, gave the first con- 
cert of its forty-ninth year in the Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium. This sterling 
chorus of men’s voices had the assistance 
of Charles F. Bulotti, tenor, and a string 
orchestra composed of William F. 
Laraia, Hans Koenig, Riccardo Ruiz, 
R. M. Laraia, William Calinan, F. Die- 
rich, Willem Vanden Burg and S. 
Greene. 

Precision of attack, a full tone and 
admirable restraint marked all the cho- 
ruses. The program ranged from music 
by Parker and Grieg to the “California 
Lullaby” of Rudy Seiger. Mr. Bulotti 
sang Spanish, Italian and American 
songs, displaying a voice of beauty. 
Benjamin F. Moore was the pianist. 

Chickering Hall was the scene of 
Alfred Mirovitch’s piano recital, which 
was noteworthy for clean-cut playing 
and intelligent interpretations. 

The second “hour of music” in the fall 


cluded works by Rossini, Boccherini, Jac 
Vanden Burg, Fauré, Saint-Saéns, 
Handel, Tosti and Bridge. Michel Mas- 
kiewitz accompanied Mr. Vanden Burg, 
and Austin Mosher assisted Mr. Argall. 

Ernest Bloch began a series of seven 
lectures on “Vital Questions in Music” 
at the San Francisco Conservatory on 
Oct. 21. 

Rudy Sieger, violinist and leader of 
the Fairmont Hotel Orchestra, has re- 
turned from an extensive European trip. 
He was welcomed by representatives of 
the Mayor’s office. 


GIVE MOZART PROGRAM 








Cleveland Institute Faculty Arranges 


Classical List 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 7.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music announced a concert 
by members of the Orchestra School on 


Oct. 30, as the first faculty recital of 
the year. The entire program was by 
Mozart, opening with variations for the 
piano played by Beryl Rubinstein, head 
of the piano department of the school. 

Vocal numbers were announced by 
John Peirce, head of the voice depart- 
ment, accompanied by Walter Scott. 
The Ribaupierre Quartet, formerly 
called the Institute String Quartet, was 
down for a quintet with Walter Thalin, 
clarinetist. he personnel of this grou 
remains the same as last year, wit 
André de Ribaupierre, first violin; 
Charlotte De Muth Williams, second 
violin; Quincy Porter, viola, and 
Rebecca Haight, ’cello. 

Also mentioned on the program were 
Laura Newell Veissi, harpist; Weyert 
Moor, flutist, and Dorothy Price, pianist. 





Gunster Opens Fall Tour 


BAYTOWN, TEX., Nov. 7.—Frederick 
Gunster, tenor, opened his fall tour of 
the South and Southwest with a recital 
at the Landsome Auditorium of the 
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Concerto (D Minor), Vieuxtemps. Third 
movement of 
Major), Mozart. 


Fourth Concerto (D 
Third movement of 


Second Concerto (No. 2), Spohr. En- 
trance fee, $2. “i 
Section 5. Open Violin. Contestant 
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“The performances yesterday were 
always interesting and of a vital 
quality. Ravel’s quartet 
had a freedom and gusto that gave 
the sensation of ease and spontane- 
ity on the part of the players.’— 
OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 30th. 


“They have developed an exceed- 
ingly well balanced ensemble, and 
above all have the manner. They 
played with considerable charm, a 
nice regard for detail in phrasing 
and nuance and an admirable con- 
trol of dynamics.”—W. J. HEN- 
DERSON, The Sun, Oct. 30th. 


“Played with a fluent, thoroughly 
blended tone with marked spirit. 
Ravel’s quartet showed that the 
Pacific Coast possesses at least one 
distinctly first class chamber music 
organization.”—F. D. PERKINS, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Oct. 30th. 
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Musical Direction, Louis Persinger 


Founded 1916 by Elias Hecht 
LOUIS PERSINGER, Violin NATHAN FIRESTONE, Viola 
LOUIS FORD, Violin WALTER FERNER, Vtoloncello 
ELIAS HECHT, Flute 


Emporium, 
brought forward Marsden Argall, bari- , 
tone, and Willem Vanden Burg, ’cellist, his 
in a joint recital under the management 
Their program in- 
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Community House on Oct. 17. 
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“An afternoon of grateful unfold- 
ments a fusion of parts 
most admirable . . . an un- 
common balance and unity, a 
buoyant and elastic rhythm, an in- 
tonation so sure as to leave one ob- 
livious of any thought of pitch. 
. . . A sensitive feeling for 
high and mellow lights as well as 
the subtleties of shadow; their style 
has a vivid thrust and saliency, a 
remarkably animating spirit, a ro- 
bust vitality. They bring to what 
they play a deep divining sympathy, 
an acute penetration that goes to the 
pith and marrow of every phrase 
and publishes to the complete and 
instant conviction of the listener 
the idea in its fulness. One could 
scarcely have wished for a more re- 
vealing performance of the Mozart 
quartet, especially in certain im- 
measurably eloquent pages of the 
adagio a performance of 
exquisite contrivance in point of 
style, proportion and _ emotional 
persuasion. Again in Ravel they 
achieved the spirit of the music 
with a beautiful and essential deli- 
cacy. —H. F. PEYSER, N. Y. 
Telegram, Oct. 30th. 
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Gunster gave a splendid program, with 
customary artistic delivery and 
beauty of tone, and was cordially re- 
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Singers Dominate New York s Recital Week 
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Seven Vocal Recitals Provide 
Programs of Unusual In- 
terest for Concert-goers— 
The English Singers Create 
Sensation at Local Début— 
Friends of Music Present 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” in Concert 
Form—Pianists, Violinists 
and Ensembles Draw Large 
Audiences 


given in New York last 
week, with singers far 
in the majority. This 
was a slight falling off 
in number from _ the 
previous week but with eight sym- 
phony concerts and seven operas of 
the Metropolitan’s opening week, the 
recitalists probably felt that a later 
week was more auspicious for appear- 
ing. Notwithstanding this, most of 
the audiences were large and several 
débutants drew capacity houses. Two 
of the series of musicales given in the 
larger hotels also started with a large 
clientéle. 











Professor Tovey Reappears 


Donald Francis Tovey, Reid Professor 
of Music at Edinburgh University and 
a pianist in his spare time, returned to 
Aeolian Hall, the scene of his first ap- 
pearance two weeks since, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 2. Professor Tovey had 
created a most agreeable impression in 
this season of débuts and more débuts 
and his second recital strengthened the 
conviction that he was an artist of un- 
usual caliber. 

Professor Tovey’s Bach had seemed 
dry at his first recital, but there was 
nothing arid about the F Sharp Minor 
Toccata as he played it on Monday. An 
Unfinished Sonata in F by Mozart had 
its moments but there seemed, on the 
whole, little reason for resurrecting it. 
A Haydn Capriccio was unmitigated joy. 
Professor Tovey prefaced these two with 
a few remarks, explaining that the 
Mozart was incomplete because its rondo 
had been written at an earlier period 
than the rest and that he would there- 
fore omit it. He also confessed to add- 
ing to the Haydn number a lovely, jolly 
bit by the same composer. 

Beethoven, Brahms and Debussy then 
followed, in correct chronological order. 
Of Brahms Professor Tovey did best the 
G Minor Capriccio and E Major Inter- 
mezzo, both from Op. 116, and neither 
of which suffers from too frequent per- 
formance. The herculean demands of 
the Paganini Variations, which the 
dauntless Professor gave in their en- 
tirety, were at least partially met—that 
is, while no technical slips were noted, 
tempi were slow and the whole had con- 
spicuous cautiousness. W. S. 


Fisk Jubilee Singers 


The Fisk Jubilee Singers, in their only 
New York appearance of the year on 
Nov. 2, in the Town Hall, presented 
many unfamiliar spirituals discovered 
by the research department of Fisk Uni- 
versity. An audience, which filled the 
auditorium, greeted the quintet with an 
enthusiasm merited not only by the pro- 
gram but by its interpretation. 

It is almost sixty years now since the 
first group of Fisk singers toured the 
world for the promotion of Negro 
music. Today the spirit of the singers 
is unchanged but their technic has de- 
veloped and their art matured. The 
present quintet, consisting of four men 
and one woman, has been well schooled 
in the art of singing at their Univer- 
sity. The timbre of their voices in- 
dividually and the unanimity of their 
ensemble work speak of rigid training 
and mutual understanding. In addition, 
their singing has a rich warmth and 
subtle rhythm peculiarly the heritage of 
the Negro. 

About twenty spirituals were on the 
program, most of them expressing a 
religious experience of some _ sort. 
Among the folk-songs especially well 
received were “Every Time I Feel the 
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Spirit,’ “What Kind of Shoes You 
Going to Wear,” “I Am Troubled in 
Mind,” “Ezekiel Saw the Wheel,” and 
“Since You Went Away” by J. Rosa- 
mund Johnson who recently published a 
book on Negro spiritual literature. 
“Way Down Upon the Suanee River” 
and “My Old Kentucky Home” were in- 
evitable encores. D. J. 


Florence Bowes Pleases 


Those who attended Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon of last week enjoyed 
a recital by Florence Bowes, a young 
soprano from the capital, who made her 
bow to New York’s music-loving popu- 
lace on that occasion. Miss Bowes re- 
vealed a pleasant voice, handicapped at 
times by a faulty method of breathing. 
The most notable thing about the singer, 


however, was her sincerity and im- 
peccable taste. These qualities out- 
weighed shortcomings along technical 


lines, and made the recital one of more 
than usual attraction. 

Miss Bowes was especially pleasing in 
a group of lyrical Italian numbers. 
Santoliquido’s “Poesia Persiana,” Cim- 
ara’s “Fiocca la neve” and Respighi’s 
“Contrasto” were very prettily done, 
with charming simplicity. 

In a_ second group’ Honegger’s 
“Automne” and “Les Cloches,’ and 
Hahn’s “Le Rossignol des Lilas” and 
“Quand je fus pris au Pavillon” were 
delightful and proved Miss Bowes to 
have unusually good French diction, the 
logical outcome of a residence in Paris. 
Strauss’ “Standchen” was repeated in 
response to prolonged applause. Not a 
little of the success of the recital was 
due to the beautiful accompaniments 
furnished by Walter Golde. W. S. 


Thomas Denijs Appears 


Thomas Denijs, baritone, who will be 
remembered for his fine singing of the 
Christus music in Mengelberg’s special 
“St. Matthew Passion” concerts last 
season, made his recital début in New 
York on Wednesday evening of last 
week in the Town Hall and at once 
established himself as a most uncom- 
monly good artist. Mr. Denijs gave a 
vast amount of pleasure to his hearers 
by the strength and quality of his voice, 
by the polish and musicianship of his 
delivery, and by the loftiness of his con- 
ceptions. His languages were im- 
peccable. his command of varied styles 
remarkable. 

There have been very few “examples 
of lieder singing hereabouts that could 
compare with those that Mr. Denijs gave 
at this recital. Schubert’s ‘“Doppel- 
ginger” has rarely been as thrilling, 
and then. with a sort of quick-change 
effect, Mr. Denijs gave ‘“Liebesbot- 
schaft” as tender and exquisite a per- 
formance as it has had in recent sea- 
sons. “Ich Habe Genung” from a cantata 
of Bach became a bit trying after the 
first twenty minutes, through, however. 
no fault of Denijs’. Pergolesi’s “Nina,” 
“Plaisir d’amour” of Martini, and 
Carissimi’s “Vittoria” proved the singer 
to have all the merits of an Italian art- 
ist as well as a Dutch one. W. S. 


Rose Armandie, Soprano 


Rose Armandie, French soprano, who 
was heard in New York last season, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 4. 
The program was a_ well-arranged 
chronology whose three groups might 
well have been termed “the ancient, the 
classic, and the modern.” The first 
group consisted of arias from Cesti, 
Mozart, and Purcell. The second group 
proceeded to Schumann and Schubert, 
then Gounod, Moussorgsky, and Roussel. 
Fauré, Debussy and Ravel made their 
appearance in the last group, together 
with Caplet and Dupont. Miss Arman- 
die’s flexible lyric voice appeared to best 
advantage in the sprightlier songs, as 
the aria from “Noces de Figaro.” In 
songs depending for their effect on care- 
fully modulated and sustained tone, it 

was evident that her voice production 
was not entirely correct, but further ex- 
perience will doubtless remedy the fault 
and permit the true beauty of Miss 
Armandie’s voice to appear unalloyed. 
The accompanist was Simone Pitit. 

G. M-S 


First Plaza “Artistic Morning” 


: The second season of “Artistic Morn- 
ings” at the Hotel Plaza under the aus- 
pices of the DeSegurola-Piza manage- 
ment began on Nov. 5 before an audience 
which taxed the capacity of the grand 


WAMU 


ballroom. The artists for the first con- 
cert were Elvira de Hidalgo, soprano of 
the Metropolitan; William Simmons, 
baritone, and Arcadie Birkenholz, a 
young New York violinist. The musical 
program was varied by the appearance 
of Blanche Yurka, who read a scene 
from Ibsen’s “Wild Duck.” 

Mme. de Hidalgo sang the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah,” “Serenata de 
Murcia” arranged by Kurt Schindler, 
“Melodie Légére” of D’Erlanger, and 
“Chanson Espagnole” of Delibes. In the 
“Ombra Leggiera” the soprano proved 
herself easily able to cope with the elab- 
orate pyrotechnics of the aria but her 
personal magnetism was less in evidence 
here than in the group of smaller songs. 
The Spanish numbers, particularly, had 
an individual quality which few artists 
could surpass. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
accompanied Mme. de Hidalgo. 

Mr. Simmons began with the aria 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” from 
Handel’s “Julius Ceasar,” broadly and 
effectively executed. Contrasting in 
spirit were Rachmaninoff’s “When Night 
Descends” and Mana Zucca’s “Nichavo” 
which stirred a storm of applause. 
Frederick Bristol was at the piano for 
Mr. Simmons. Mr. Birkenholz first 
played the showy but always appealing 
Wieniawski Second Polonaise and later 
a group of numbers by Kreisler, Dawes 
and Sarasate. In all the music, his tone 
was pure and his interpretations musi- 
cianly. Samuel Mann accompanied the 
violinist. Between groups Andres de 
Segurola appeared and made a speech 
of welcome to his audience. i” 

Hilsberg Plays Godowsky 

That Leopold Godowsky, the composer, 
always has something new, and usually 
something very much worthwhile to 
offer, was once more emphasized when, 
on Thursday of last week, Ignace Hils- 
berg, a pianist of distinction, gave New 
York its first hearing in part of Mr. 
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Godowsky’s “Java Suite.” 

The composer's excellent and scholarly 
transcriptions of the violin and ’cello 
works of Bach which were made last 
year have already found their places 
upon recital programs, and his other 
arrangements and original works have 
been mighty factors in the development 
ot piano technic. 

The “Java Suite” was conceived by the 
composer during his sojourn on the East 
Indian isle. It is the initial chapter of 
his “Phonoramas, or Tonal Journeys for 
the Pianoforte.” 

Off hand one can think of nothing that 
has been written for the piano in recent 
years that can equal the “Java Suite,” 
in either beauty of musical thought or 
mastery of the technics of composition. 
Mr. Godowsky has outdone himself. 

There is, in this music, a certain 
resemblance to the creations of Debussy. 
This is not, however, because Godowsky 
had been influenced by the Frenchman 
but because Debussy was profoundly in- 
terested in and greatly influenced by the 
music of Java, as witness, for the most 
perfect example, his “Pagodes.” In 
“Pagodes” Debussy imitates with re- 
markable effect the sounds of those 
Javanese gong-orchestras, or Gamelan, 
upon which Godowsky has built his 
efforts. The Javanese scale is largely 
pentatonic. 

The three numbers of the first book, 
played by Mr. Hilsberg, “Gamelan,” 
which serves as an_ introduction—a 
synopsis—“ Wayang-Purwa,” or the pup- 
pet shadow plays, and “Hari Besaar,”’ 
the Great Day, that of the County Fair, 
are among the finest of the set. In the 
third of these, Mr. Godowsky confesses 
in the foreword to his music, he has 
used snatches of two authentic Javanese 
melodies, “Krawitan” and “Kanjut.” 

Mr. Hilsberg proved himself an artist 
to be reckoned with, giving these num- 
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First Novelties at Metropolitan Opera 
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voice parts, but in the extraordinary 
naturalness of these parts themselves. 
Like the vocal utterance of “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” these came to ears with the 
effect of spoken lines, so faultless their 
accent, so delicate their inflection. Voices 
and orchestra together projected the most 
subtle irony—irony that had none of the 
sting of Stravinsky’s more violent shafts, 
an irony of finesse bordering on preci- 
osity. The quantity of musical invention, 
whatever its airiness, can only be re- 
garded as slight, which tends to diminish 
its chances of longevity. But a jest is 
ever a thing of today, not of tomorrow. 

Though this was its first performance 
at the Metropolitan, the Ravel work was 
fresh in the memories of many who had 
seen the lone performance given it at the 
Lexington in 1920, by the visiting Chi- 
cagoans, at which time it was already 
some nine years old. Those who renewed 
acquaintance with the little masterwork 
Saturday were rewarded by a clear pro- 
jection of the orchestral score by Louis 
Hasselmans, and by an artistic, if not 
altogether ideal, depiction of the amus- 
ing comedy. 

The action, which takes place in a 
clockmaker’s shop in Toledo, presents the 
dilemma of a young wife who has sent 
her senile hus- 
band away, in 
order to have an 
adventure in his 
absence, but who 
has not reckoned 
on the presence of 
a burly muleteer, 
told to await his 
return by the 
clockmaker. The 
lover comes, is 
hidden in one of 
two huge clocks, 
and at the request 
of the wife is car- 
ried (inside the 
clock) into the 





wife’s room by 
Ralph Errolle the obliging mule- 
teer. 


A second lover enters the second clock, 
and when the first fails to please the 
lady, the muleteer obligingly carries the 
first clock back to the shop and takes the 
other to the upstairs room. More disap- 
pointed with the second gallant than the 
first, the now desperate Concepcion has 
the second clock returned and directs the 
muleteer to betake himself up the stairs, 
without the clocks. She follows. 

The husband returns, sells each of the 
lovers the clock in which he has been 
hiding, and the opera ends with a ridicu- 
lous quintet in the fandango rhythm that 
parodies the old opera buffa finales. 

The cast on Saturday was: 


CORGODRION........st¢eeesen Lucrezia Bori 
GORGRINGs «6.6 0+ «stem Ralph Errolle 
Torqwemada.....vecssasvnn Angelo Bada 
ae Lawrence Tibbett 
Don Inigo Gomez......... Adamo Didur 


Conductor, Louis Hasselmans. 


Mr. Tibbett’s Ramiro was the most 
prosilient achievement among the princi- 
pals, though Mr. Errolle’s Gonzalve was 

of similar high 


quality. If not 
free of self-con- 
scious touches, 


the muleteer of 
the young bari- 
tone was engag- 
ing in appearance 
and action and 
he treated his 
French lines with 
striking vocal 
skill. It would 
have been difficult 
to improve on the 
impersonation of 
the poetic fop 
achieved by Mr. 
Errolle. The part 
was sung as de- 
lightfully as it was acted. Here were 
two Americans notably successful in 
roles that would appear precarious for 
any save French artists to the manner 
born. 

Mr. Didur’s characterization was one 
somewhat foreign to his surroundings— 
Hogarthian rather than Ravelesque in 
its broad horseplay—but undeniably ef- 
fective. Mr. Bada, always an artist in 
character parts, was the good-natured 
husband on whom no one was permitted 
to waste any feelings of pity for his 
wife’s philandering. 

Miss Bori, as Concepcion, was pretty 
and petulant in her own Spanish locale 
—prettier and more petulant than she 
was passionate. She scarcely made the 
most of the angry lament, “Oh, la pitoy- 





Angelo Bada 


able Aventure!” in which the wife, after 
two disappointments, cries out that the 
day is nearing its end and her husband 
will soon return, “and I will remain 
faithful and pure, two steps from the 
Extramadura in the country of the 
Guadalquivir!” But she gave the con- 
cluding moments of the farce, after the 
adventure had taken its more favorable 
turn, touches of verisimilitude that were 
as effective as they were daintily au- 
dacious. 

The little opera calls only for taste 
and discretion in its investiture, and this 
was heedfully given, both in the costumes 
and the single setting by Joseph 
Novak. 


Events of the Week in 
New York Concert Halls 
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bers with fine color and imagination, and 
never allowing his mechanical facility, 
which is considerable, to be any more 
than the means to an end. “Hari 
Besaar” was so enthusiastically received 
as to necessitate repetition. 

The novelty overshadowed everything 
else upon the program which, however, 
was varied and interesting throughout, 
and, with the single exception of the 
Schumann Toccata, delivered with ex- 
ceptional musicianship. W. S. 


First Biltmore Musicale 


The first of the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicales was held Friday 
morning, Nov. 6. An appreciative audi- 
ence filled the Grand Ballroom, listened 
attentively and applauded generously a 
program /by Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Erwin 
Nyireghazi, pianist, and Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano of the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Diaz opened the program with 
Handel’s “Largo,” “Ay, Ay, Ay”—a 
Creole Song—and Grieg’s “Ich- Liebe 


Dich.” The fourth group was his too 
with Deems Taylor’s “Song for Lovers,” 
David Guion’s “Howdy-do Mis’ Spring- 
time” and the optimistic “To Oestra” by 
Pearl Curran. He sang with sympa- 
thetic tone and depth of feeling, was 
warmly received. 

Mr. Nyireghazi had a rather motley 
collection of composers in his two groups, 
played the Schumann-Liszt “Widmung,” 
De Falla’s “Cubana” and Chopin’s study 
in A Minor. His second group began 
with Blanchet’s murky “Au jardin du 
vieux Serail,” in which he sacrified the 
melody to the relentless grumbling of 
the bass. He played admirably Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Song without words” and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Toccata.” 

Miss Ponselle displayed her splendid 
voice in all its moods. She sang espe- 
cially well Veracini’s “Pastoral” and 
Georges’ brilliant “Hymne au Soleil,” 
with Wagner’s “Dreams.” For an aria 
she chose “Suicidio” from “La _ Gio- 
conda,” singing it dramatically, with 
great variety of shading. In her Eng- 
lish songs her diction was exceptionally 
good. ? 


Clara Clemens in Recital 


Clara Clemens, contralto, who gave 
a long series of recitals in the Town 
Hall last season, was heard again in 
the same auditorium on the evening of 
Nov. 6. Mme. Clemens’ program was 
one of unusual interest not only in view 
of its containing a first American per- 
formance, but also of another work rare- 
ly heard, and through having a string 
quartet for the accompaniments of two 
of the longer numbers. 

_The New York String Quartet, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Cadek, Siskovsky, 
Schwab and Vaska, began the program 
with a “Meditation on an Old Bohemian 
Chorale,” a placid work of some’ charm, 
which they have presented here before. 
Following this, Mme. Clemens, with the 
accompaniment of the Quartet, sang a 
somewhat lengthy setting by Respighi of 
some fifty or so lines by Shelley, en- 
titled “Il Tramonto” but probably from 
one of the poet’s longer works. Follow- 
ing this was a group of Schubert lieder, 
and then the Novelty, four songs from 
the “Marienlieder” cycle by Zilcher, also 
with the Quartet accompanying. These 
were of interest and were sung in a 


devotional manner which at the same 
time was, in no sense, dry. The final 
group was of songs by Schumann. 
Mme. Clemens, while not in her best 
voice, sang with sincerity and obviously 
artistic intention. Walter Golde accom- 
panied the song groups. D. 


The Maiers Again 


The second of the most enjoyable 
series of children’s concerts being given 
by Guy and Lois Maier, pianists, was 
heard. in Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
morning of last week. As before, the 
two artists collaborated in a group of 
numbers for twin pianos, and Mr. Maier 
had the platform to himself for the 
latter half of the morning. On this 
eccasion Mr. Maier’s choice was the 
“Krazy Kat” ballet of John Alden Car- 
penter, a charming and beautiful work 
to which the pianist brought all of the 
whimsicality and naivete that it de- 
served. His remarks, interpolated as 
the music progressed, were highly 
amusing and: had no little bearing upon 
the success of the occasion. It is need- 
less to speak of Mr. Maier’s excellent 
artistry "and command of the various 
departments of the pianist’s art. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maier played together, 
with complete understanding and fine 
ensemble sense, works by Saint-Saéns, 
Dupin, Debussy, Bach and _ Strauss- 
Chasins. W. S. 


The English Singers 


That delectable group of vocalists 
styling themselves “The English Sing- 
ers,” whose concert of Old English music 
was one of the high spots of the recent 
festival in the Congressional Library, 
made their first New York appearance 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 7, before a crowded house whose 
enthusiasm was such that practically the 
entire program would have been re- 
peated had the artists acceded to the 
desires of the listeners. 

The group is composed of Flora Mann, 
Nellie Carson, Lillian Berger, Norman 
Stone, Norman Notley and Cuthbert 
Kelly.. The perfection of their ensemble 


is such that it is comparable only to 
that of a fine string quartet, and the 
contrapuntal madrigals and motets, they 
sang with such exquisite finish that the 
music seemed almost to be visible as well 
as vocal and the intricate tracery of the 
thematic development was like a _bro- 
caded fabric. 

The first group was of motets by Byrd 
and Weelkes, perfectly sung, with 
“When David Knew that Absalom Was 
Slain,” as encore. The second group was 
of secular pieces, three Madrigals and a 
Ballet for five and six voices. All 
were beautifully sung, and the Ballet, 
by Weelkes, had to be repeated. The 
third group was of arrangements by 
Vaughan illiams of folk songs, the 
“Wassail Song” and “The Dark Eyed 
Sailor” being the most interesting. A 
group of Italian Madrigals and French 
Chansons was an agreeable study in con- 
trasts, though they seemed of less sub- 
stantial musical value than the English 
numbers. A couple of Italian street 
cries were amusing, and the old “John, 
Come Kiss Me Now,” sung by the so- 
prano and bass of the organization, to 
accompaniment played on a virginal was 
entertaining. More Madrigals, a Ballet 
and a Canzonet brought the program to 
a close but the audience remained to 
hear numerous repetitions made on 
request. 

Seldom if ever does one hear artists 
exhibit perfection in their chosen line. 
The English Singers do this. Can one 
say more? fae i) 


The Stringwood Ensemble 


The Stringwood Ensemble, which im- 
pressed so favorably last season at its 
initial performance, was heard again on 
the evening of Nov. 6, in Aeolian Hall, 
in a program somewhat out of the 
ordinary. This included Brahms’ Trio 
in A Minor for Piano, Clarinet and 
’Cello, (the work often given with viola 
instead of clarinet) a Terzetto, Op. 74, 
for Two Violins and Viola, by Dvorak, 
“Children’s Suite” for Piano, Clarinet 
and String Quartet by Joseph Achron, 
and a Quintet for Piano and Strings by 
Tanieieff, whether Alexander or Sergei, 
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Mary Lewis to Sing at Metropolitan 
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ARY LEWIS, ex-“Follies” girl, has 
been engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to make several guest 
appearances in stellar réles this season. 
Although no definite announcement of 
dates has been made, it has been in- 
timated that she will be heard first in 
January as Mimi in “Bohéme.” 
Five years ago Miss Lewis heard 


Geraldine Farrar sing in “Madama 
Butterfly.” It was her first taste of 
grand opera. Said she to a friend who 


was with her: “That’s what I want to 
do, and some day I shall do it.” 
Two years later she was studing with 


William Thorner, teacher of Amelita 
Galli-Curci and Rosa Ponselle. At the 
same time she was acquiring a knowl- 
edge of French and Italian and singing 
in the “Follies.” In 1923 she went to 
Europe. While there, she went to see 
Maria Kousnietzoff, soprano, of the 
Opéra-Comique and a former Thorner 
pupil. Mme. Kousnietzoff proved to be 
very helpful, introducing her to the 
manager of the Monte Carlo Opera 
Company, where she first sang in im- 
portant roles. 

From Monte Carlo, Miss Lewis went 
to Vienna. There she made her début 
as Marguerite in “Faust,” and was ac- 
claimed. Her Vienna début took place 
less than three years after the memor- 
able matinée when she heard Farrar 
as Cio-Cio-San. 

For the last two years she has been 
in Europe. She sang for five weeks in 
London, toured England for more than 
three months and appeared last year 
with five other members of the British 
National Opera Company at No. 10 
Downing Street. Last spring she cre- 
ated a sensation in Paris in the leading 
réle of “The Merry Widow.” 

Miss Lewis returned from Europe a 
month ago. It was unofficially stated 
that she would appear at the Metro- 
politan next season. Then came negotia- 
tions with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, which offered her important 
réles for this season. In New York 
Mr. Gatti gave the ex-“Follies” girl an 
audition. A contract was drawn up and 
signed. 


From “Movies” to Opera 


Miss Lewis is twenty-five years old, 
a native of Little Rock, Ark. There 
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Mary Lewis, Soprano 


she was brought up in a conventional 
home, where it was “wicked” to dance. 
At the age of nineteen she ran away, 
cast her lot with a traveling musical 
production, then playing Little Rock. 
The show broke up in San Francisco. 


Miss Lewis sang in a cabaret, and 
then after a few weeks to Hollywood, 
where for six months she acted in 
Christie comedies. In June, 1920, she 
came to New York, found a place in 
the chorus of the “Greenwich Village 
Follies” and was promoted to prima 
donna before the opening night. The 
next season she went over to Ziegfeld 
~~ eae to “glorify the American 
girl.” 

When in the “Follies” she had her 
first audition at the Metropolitan. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza spoke encouragingly, but 
advised European study. 

She now has fifteen réles in. her 
répertoire, among them Mimi in “Bo- 
héme,” Gilda in “Rigoletto,’’ Massenet’s 
Manon, Antonia in “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” Louise, Marguerite and Thais. 





Recitals and Concerts in New York 
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his nephew, it has not been possible to 
ascertain. 

The members of the Ensemble taking 
part in the program were Josef Stopak 
and Samuel Kuskin, violins; Michael 
Cores, viola; Abraham Borodkin, ’cello; 
Simeon Bellison, clarinet and Arthur 
Loesser, piano. 

The Brahms was given a _ well-con- 
sidered and musicianly reading which 
brought out all its inherent beauty. 
More frequently given with viola, it was 
agreeable to hear this other form of it. 
The Dvorak had a certain interest on 
account of its unfamiliarity but it is a 
monotonous piece of music after a short 
while, owing to its lack of body, just as 
a trio of female voices is monotonous. 

Interest centered in Achron’s Suite 
which was arranged for the Ensemble 
by the composer and played from manu- 
script. The Suite consists of sixteen 
short pieces, many of them somewhat 
fragmentary, but several of distinct 
beauty. As one might infer from the 
title, many of the pieces are descriptive, 
and cleverly so at that, such as “The 
Top” “The March of the Toys” and 
“Birdies.”” Various parts of the Suite 
were applauded enthusiastically and at 
the conclusion there was something like 
an ovation. 

The Tanieieff work was listed as a 
first New York performance. It was 
well played and proved on its own ac- 
count a welcome addition to the chamber- 
music répertoire. 

As a whole, this concert was one of 
the most interesting given so far this 
season and it is to be hoped that the 
Ensemble may be heard soon again and 
frequently. ' eB 


Randegger Ensemble Concert 


The Randegger Trio, consisting of G. 
Aldo Randegger, pianist; Salvatore Dell’ 
Isola, violinist, and Rosalino De Maria, 


’cellist, assisted by Caterina Gobbi, so- 
prano, gave the introductory concert of 
the Society of Italian Music on Nov. 7, 
at Aeolian Hall. 

The program of modern Italian music 
began with Bossi’s Trio Sinfonico, which 
although written recently, shows the in- 
fluence of the classic composers, notably 
Mozart and Beethoven. The composer 
uses short themes and develops them 
until they become rather threadbare, but 
always in an interesting manner. The 
dirge-like second movement, “In Memo- 
riam,” is particularly effective, and was 
most impressively played. 

Quite different is the Trio in E minor 
by Amileare Zanella. This is rich in in- 
vention, modern in treatment, sonorously 
musical, a worthy successor to Arensky’s 
much-played trio. Mr. Randegger and 
his associates play well together and 
are a welcome addition to the ranks of 
chamber music organizations. Between 
these two works Caterina Gobbi sang 
Respighi’s “Nebbie,” “Fiocca la Neve,” 
by Alalcona, and two songs by Mr. Ran- 
degger, “Raggi di Sole” and “Punto In- 
terrogativo.” Mme. Gobbi has a dra- 
matic soprano voice of considerable 
power and very musical in quality, which 
she uses intelligently. Alberto Bimboni 
was the accompanist in the first two of 
these songs, which were finely inter- 
preted. Mr. Randegger closed the con- 
cert with piano solos by Sgambati, Gior- 
dano, Cilea and Van Westerhout, in 
which his technic and musicianship were 
in evidence. A large audience applauded 
enthusiastically. ia Ame 4 


Florence Stern, Violinist 


Florence Stern, a young violinist of de- 
cided ability, who has been heard in New 
York before, gave a recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 7, with 
Harry Anik at the piano, and a string 
quartet from the New York Symphony 
assisting in a Bach Concerto. The quar- 
tet consisted of Jack Danziger and Ru- 





dolf Rissland, violins; René Pollain, 
viola, and Lucien Kirsch, ’cello. 

Miss Stern began her program with 
Bach’s Concerto, No. 2, in E, which she 
played exceedingly well, showing a re- 
markable grasp of classical style. As 
a contrast, she gave for her second num- 
ber the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4, in 
D Minor, playing equally well. The 
Adagio was an especially fine bit of 
work. A group of short pieces, wisely 
chosen, followed, among them being 
“Orientale,” by Novick, given its first 
performance. Debussy’s “En Bateau” 
and the Sarasate Jota Navarra closed 
the program. Y 

Miss Stern is a violinist whose playing 
grows in interest. She exhibited at her 
earlier appearance a firm technic and a 
clear, steady tone. She has acquired a 
sense of phrase and of interpretation 
which point to things still higher, and 
there seems no limit to her ee ae 


Mischa-Léon Returns 


Mischa-Léon, tenor, gave a _ song 
recital Sunday afternoon, Nov. 8, in 
Aeolian Hall, accompanied by Kurt 
Schindler. He gave of himself unstint- 
edly, listed twenty-six numbers on his 
program, had no assistant. There was 
nothing hackneyed about his choice of 
songs. He sang many little-known 
songs, songs that demanded discrimin- 
ate, intelligent singing. His first group 
of French numbers included works by 
Fauré, Biisser, Rhéné-Baton and Lapar- 
ra. His second group covered a wide 
range, included Ravel, Pedrell, Casella, 
Roussel, Dubois, Roger Quilter and Hol- 
brooke’s “Come Not When I Am Dead.” 
For his German songs he chose Hans 
Nermann’s “Salomo,” songs by Richard 
Strauss, Erich and Hugo Wolff. He con- 
cluded his program with a group of 
Scandinavian composers. Mr. Léon has 
no little histrionic ability. He strove 
conscientiously to catch the most elusive 
moods. He was now domineering, now 
gay, now tender, now rococo. He greatly 


pleased a friendly audience who gave as 
unsparingly of its applause as he did of 
his songs. Mr. Schindler was an excel- 
lent accompanist. T.. 


Werrenrath Presents Novelties 


Reinald Werrenrath’s resonant bari- 
tone voice and straightforward style of 
singing gave pleasure to a large assem- 
bly in Carnegie Hall on Sunday after- 


noon, Nov. 7. 

At all times sincere and direct in his 
manner of delivery, Mr. Werrenrath 
cemented old friendships, and must 
have made new friends among any per- 
sons not already familiar with his work. 

Chiefly he sang in English, and with a 
distinct enunciation that was grateful 
to the ear. For novelties and semi-nov- 
elties, he offered new English ballads, 
recent American songs and Arthur 
Whiting’s arrangements of Ojibway In- 
dian melodies. The last-named compo- 
sitions held most interest, and in them 
Mr. Werrenrath was at his best. One 
might disagree with his use of the term 
“savage music,” in a spoken explana- 
tion of these songs, preferring “primi- 
tive” as a truer designation; but no one 
could quarrel with the manly sentiment 
exhibited, whether the emotion was 
poetical, as in “My Bark Canoe,” or 
more frankly robust, as in the “War 
Song” and “Carousal.” 

The English ballads were “Spanish 
Gold” and a “Tavern Song” by Howard 
Fisher, “’Tilda” by George L. Hatton 
and Yvonne Dore’s “Sonnet.” To these, 
as an encore, was added Mr. Whiting’s 
setting of “Fuzzy Wuzzy.” American 
composers whose names appeared on the 
program were Henry E. Sachs, Alice 
Barnett, Bryceson Treharne, Oley 
Speaks and Charles Gilbert Spross. The 
program began with a group by Hugo 
Wolf, including “Lieber Alles,” “Lebe 
Wohl” and “Lieber Gliick,” numbers 
which Mr. Werrenrath sang with his 
accustomed artistry. 

The accompanist was Herbert Carrick, 
whose work was satisfactory. ie a 


[Continued on page 19] 
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FRANK SHERIDAN 


On Tour Season 1925-1926 


Mason & Hamlin 


EXCLUSIVELY 


| ‘<For me, your instrument stands alone in the very quali- 

ties which an artist requires and seeks, in choosing a 
medium for his expression, namely a ravishing mechan- 
ical responsiveness, yet exquisite lightness of touch. 
These qualities are inherent and surpassing as found 


in the Mason ¢? Hamlin.”’ 


FRANK SHERIDAN 
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Interesting Week Follows Opera Opening 
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Eight Operas, Representing 
Seven Composers, Given 
During Initial Week, Pro- 
vide Widely Diverse Enter- 
tainment at Great Broad- 
way Theater — Popular 
Artists Reappear in Favor- 
ite Roles Before Capacity 
Audiences 


UITE apart from the ex- 
citement of the opening 
night of the operatic 
year and that of the 
season’s first premiéres, 
the week of opera at 
the Metropolitan was one of interest 
through the excellent presentation of 
the works heard. Puccini had the 
honor of being the only composer to 
have two works heard, his “Bohéme” 
and “Tosca” being admirably sung 

and drawing crowded houses. ‘“Pelléas 

et Mélisande” again proved that it can 
hold its own in the huge auditorium 
and other works were well patronized. 

The first of the popular Sunday Night 
Concerts enlisted the services of thir- 
teen of the organization’s principal 

singers. 


The First “Boheme” 


At a special Election Night perform- 
ance on Nov. 2 Puccini’s ““Bohéme” had 
its first hearing of the season with 
Frances Alda, Louise Hunter, Edward 
Johnson, Giuseppe de Luca, Adamo 
Didur, Millo Picco, Pompilio Malatesta, 
Paolo Ananian, Max Altglass and Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian in the cast, and Gen- 
naro Papi conducting. Mme. Alda was 
at her best in the third act and sang 
the “Addio” very appealingly. Mr. 
Johnson, one of the most satisfactory 
Rodolfos ever heard on the stage of the 
Metropolitan, sang the “Racconto” with 
fire and such conviction as to win an 
»vation. Mr. de Luca was a sympathetic 
Marcello and Miss Hunter a vivacious 
Musetta. W. B. A. 


Jeritza Re-appears 


Puccini’s “Tosca” on Wednesday night 
brought Maria Jeritza back to the stage 
of the Metropolitan in company with 
Mario Chamlee who sang Cavaradossi, 
and Antonio Scotti, of course, as Scarpia. 
The remaining réles were assumed by 
Paolo Ananian, Pompilio Malatesta, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian, Millo Picco and Mary Bonetti. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 

It cannot be said that there were any 
new features of this performance either 
vocal or histrionic. Mme. Jeritza gave 
a dramatic if somewhat nervous char- 
acterization of the Roman diva. Both 
she and Mr. Chamlee were honored by 
having the audience break in with ap- 
plause, she, after “Vissi d’Arte” and he, 
after “E Lucevan le Stelle.” Mr. Scotti’s 
wicked chief of police had all its cus- 
tomary brutality and ophidian, sinister 
qualities. Mary Bonetti, as the Shep- 
herd whose song carried from the Cam- 
pagna to the heart of Rome, sang her 
measures in a voice of lovely quality. 
Mr. Serafin’s reading of the score was 
magnificent. oe & By, 


*“Pelléas et Mélisande” 


It was with something of a wrench of 
the spirit that those who had been hear- 
ing much music, and particularly the 
earlier performances at the Metropolitan 
during the week, went back Thursday 
night to the atmospheric subtleties of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande.” Doubtless, the 
problem of approaching it was an easier 
one for others who had kept aloof from 
the fleshpots of opera while awaiting the 
return of Debussy’s score, and who con- 
sequently had no “Gioconda,” or “Bo- 
héme,” or “Tosca” to clear away before 
they could make themselves ready for 
this most baffling and exacting of music- 
dramas. It remains a work that seems 
utterly to scorn theatrical effect for its 
own sake, and which boasts a score of 
the most aristocratic workmanship. Yet 
it achieves its end primarily through the 
potency of its drama, rather than 


through any emotional appeal that can 
be attributed separately to its music. In 
this “Pelléas” is sui generis. 

There was no marked difference in the 
quality of the first performance of the 
new season and various representations 
of the work given last year. There may 
have been, however, in the quality of the 
listening. Last spring, with the flutter 
caused by the work’s induction in the 
répertoire, there was a certain conscious 
preparation for it on the part of a con- 
siderable number of persons in its audi- 
ences—a preparation more or less essen- 
tial to felicitous listening, since assimi- 
lation of “Pelléas” is a matter of mood, 
like the spell of the drama itself. Its 
most devoted admirers must contrive to 
treat it as something set apart from the 
rush of concert and opera-going, if they 
would keep within its thrall. 

Thursday’s cast was the familiar one, 
with Lucrezia Bori as Mélisande, Ed- 
ward Johnson as _ Pelléas, Clarence 
Whitehill as Golaud, Kathleen Howard 
as Genevieve, Leon Rothier as Arkel, 
Louise Hunter as Yniold and Paolo Ana- 
nian as a Physician. Praise such as was 
given each of the artists a season ago is 
the only comment that seems fitting or 
required, for this remains one of the 
most perfectly balanced of Metropolitan 
casts. Mr. Hasselmans’ conducting was 
again such as to emphasize the exhaust- 
less charm of Debussy’s wraithlike and 
infinitely suggestive orchestra, but the 
effect, as heretofore, depended to no 
small extent on whether the listener was 
near to, or far, from the pit. 

There were curtain calls, and the eye 
noted a liberal number of standees 
to indicate that the interest aroused last 
season has been carried over. ee if 


Jeritza and Fedora 


Giordano’s “Fedora” regaled Friday 
night’s audience, with Giovanni Marti- 
nelli making his season’s début as Count 
Loris. Mr. Martinelli distinguished him- 
self at every turn, singing and acting 
with a distinction that did a great deal 
toward making the opera palatable. 
Maria Jeritza portrayed the heroine in 
a manner always pleasing to the eye and 
to the ear. 

Antonio Scotti gave his polished per- 
formance of De Siriex, his third act 
Russian song being one of the outstand- 
ing bits of good singing that the evening 
offered. Nanette Guilford was petite 
and melodious as the Countess Olga. 
The minor réles, all in reliable hands, 
were sung by Mmes. Dalossy and Bo- 
netti, and Messrs. Paltrinieri, Bada, 
Picco, Gustafson, Ananian and Man- 
delli. Wilfred Pelletier again played 
Chopin in the second scene. Mr. Papi 
conducted very well. ae 


A Popular “Africana” 


The first week of the Metropolitan sea- 
son ended Saturday night with “L’Afri- 
cana,” a familiar resolution of the fever- 
ish music-making which had preceded it. 
The house was filled to the last seat, and 
the standees choked the aisles, another 
proof of the strong hold which the Mey- 
erbeer opera has on the public affection. 

The cast may have accounted for the 
enthusiasm of the evening. Beniamino 
Gigli, thoroughly identified by this time 
with the réle of Vasco di Gama, made 
the most of the part. Rosa Ponselle as 
Selika sang with equal vocal effect and 
had the temerity to darken her skin to 
the required African tone. Queena Mario 
as Inez was lovely to look at and pre- 
sented the music allotted to her with 
success. Giuseppe de Luca, always a de- 
pendable artist, was heard as Nelusko, 
and Léon Rothier appeared in the double 
role of the Grand Inquisitor and the 
Grand Brahmin. Others in the cast were 
Henriette Wakefield, Paolo Ananian, 
Giovanni Martino, Giuseppe Paltrinieri, 
Vicente Reschiglian, and Max Altglass. 
Mr. Serafin conducted. D. J. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Thirteen soloists took part in the first 
Sunday Night Concert of the season on 
Nov. 8, the program being an “Italian 
Night.” The singers were Nanette Guil- 
ford, Queena Mario, Frances Peralta, 
Laura Robertson and Phradie Wells, so- 
pranos; Henriette Wakefield, contralto; 
Angelo Bada and Mario Chamlee, tenors; 
Arnold Gabor, Millo Picco and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, baritones, and William Gus- 
tafson and José Mardones, basses. The 
entire chorus and orchestra also took 
part, Giuseppe Bamboschek conducting. 

The program opened with the Over- 
ture to “Sicilian Vespers,” by Verdi, fol- 
lowing which Mme. Peralta and Mr. 


Mardones, with the chorus, sang the 
Finale from Act II of Verdi’s “Force of 
Destiny.” This was followed by the Eas- 
ter Hymn from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
sung by Miss Guilford and chorus, and 
the first half of the program closed with 
the Finale to Act II of “Lucia,” with 
Misses Mario and Robertson, and Messrs. 
Chamlee, Bada, Picco and Mardones, 
with the Chorus. The “William Tell” 
Overture opened the second half of the 
program, after which Misses Mario and 
Wells and Messrs. Chamlee, Bada, Ga- 
bor, Picco, Reschiglian and Gustafson 
with the Chorus sang Act III of “Tra- 
viata,” and the concert closed with the 
final scene of Act III of “Gioconda,” 
with Mmes. Peralta and Wakefield and 
Messrs. Chamlee, Picco, Mardones and 
the Chorus. a. D. 


BROOKLYN'S SEASON 
OPENS WITH “AIDA” 


Metropolitan Singers Give 
Impressive Performance 
of Verdi Work 


Verdi’s “Aida,” a favorite work to 
open seasons, was the piece used for the 
beginning of the Metropolitan opera 
season in the Brooklyn Academy of Mu 
sic on the evening of Nov. 3. 

The cast was one of unusual brilliance 
and included Elizabeth Rethberg in the 
name-part, Margaret Matzenauer as 
Amneris, Giovanni Martinelli as 
Radames, Giuseppe Danise as Amon- 
asro, José Mardones as Ramfis, William 
Gustafson as the King, Angelo Bada as 
the Messenger and Phradie Wells as the 
Priestess. Florence Rudolph appeared 
as premiere danseuse with the ballet in 
the third act. 

The singing throughout the evening 
was exceedingly fine. Mme. Rethberg 
won salvos of applause for her two great 
arias, and Mr. Matinelli’s “Celeste Aida” 
stopped the performance for several 
minutes. Mme. Matzenauer delivered 
the Judgment Scene in thrilling fashion 
and her singing of this as well as her 
great scene with Aida was very impres- 
sive. The Nile Scene was also very well 
done. Mr. Mardones’ Ramfis was im- 
pressive dramatically and_ sonorous 
vocally, and the other members of the 
cast were all excellent. Needless to say, 
the house was a capacity one. J. D. 


OPERA FOR NEW ORLEANS 


Local Group Formed to Give Series in 
French—Schipa in Recital 


NEW ORLEANS, Nov. 7.—A new organ- 
ization, called “Le Petit Overa Louisi- 
anais,” has been formed in New Orleans. 
Six performances of grand opera, lyric 
drama, opera-comique and opéra bouffe 
vroductions will be given in French. 
There will also be a ballet. 

Le Petit Opera is takine advantage 
of the revival of interest in opera re- 
sulting from the coming engagement 
at the Tulane Theater of the Gallo 
Opera Company, under the auspices of 
the New Orleans Civic Opera Associa- 
tion. Among the prominent vocal teach- 
ers who have enrolled themselves as 
members are Jane Feodor, Gabrielle 
Lavedan and Victor Chenais. 

Tito Schipa opened the Tarrant Series 
on Oct. 28 at Jerusalem Temple. 

Eola Berry Henderson, soprano, will 
be heard in recital at La Louisiane Audi- 
torium on Monday evening, Nov. 16. 
Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner will be 
the accompanist. Mary M. Conway. 














Edward Hidden to Head Productions 
Committee of St. Louis Opera 


St Louis, Nov. 7.—Edward Hidden 
has been chosen to head the Executive 
Productions Committee of the Municipal 
Theater Association in place of Max 
Koenigsberg, recently resigned. The rest 
of the officers were reélected, with H. J. 
Pettingill as president and Mona B., 
Crutcher as secretary. Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger gave a delightful piano recital re- 
cently in January Hall at Washington 
University. His program was widely 
varied. Mr. Kroeger. it is announced, 
will give a series of twenty lectures in 
musical appreciation as part of the Ex- 
tension Division of the university. These 
will take place on Tuesday afternoons, 
commencing Nov. 10. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 
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AUBENTHAL 


Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Adds to his operatic triumphs 
through his appearance in 


RECITAL 
Aeolian Hall, Oct. 31, 1925 





NEW YORK TIMES 





Rudolf Laubenthal, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, gave his first New York recital 
yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. He 
was assisted by Giuseppe Bamboschek 
at the piano. Except for a_ closing 
group in the English language, Mr. 
Laubenthal’s program was in German. 
The singer brought to the platform a 
voice of power, beauty, resonance and 
range, which he used in the manner of 
the Helden tenor in Wagnerian roles. 

Schubert’s “Dem Unendlichen” was 
given in fine declamatory style, in a 
large and heroic manner, with glorious 
vocal outpourings and a clarion top- 
note. The charm of the voice was very 
apparent in Brahms’ “Minnelied;” its 
velvety quality, the ease with which the 
singer stepped from one widely sep- 
arated interval to another gave the ear 
untold satisfaction. 

be, g Mr. Laubenthal was warmly 
applauded throughout the afternoon, 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. Laubenthal sang with zest and 
ample expression, in a manner somewhat 
given to dynamic contrast, more, it 
seemed, given to pianos and fortes. His 
softer tones were of smooth, very pleas- 
ing quality; Schubert’s “Dem 
Unendlichen” had a declamatory per- 
formance; the following Wolf group went 
well, with considerable expressive effec- 
tiveness and apparant ease in Mr. Lau- 
benthal’s_ singing. In English, with 
songs by Werner Josten and William 
Stickles and two, “The Little House” 
and “Hail and Farewell,” his diction was 
very commendable, though he seemed 
less at home than in Wolf. 





NEW YORK POST 
He was at his best in the heroic and 
declamatory numbers and in the Brahms 





songs. 


NEW YORK STAATSZEITUNG 


Rudolf Laubenthal, the celebrated 
tenor of the Metropolitan, introduced 
himself as a concert singer before a 
large audience and won a great ovation. 

: His superb vocal powers, his 
well rounded voice, art, intelligence, ex- 
emplary diction, and interpretation as 
well as discrimination were all in evi- 
dence again at the Saturday recital. 





Exclusive Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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Week Brings Fine Programs by New York's Orchestras 
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Three Resident Orchestras, 
with Philadelphians as Visi- 
tors, Regale Music Lovers 
with World’s Best Music— 
Device for Increasing Piano 
Resonance, Invented by John 
Hays Hammond, Jr., Cre- 
ates Interest with Lester 
Donahue as Soloist Under 
Stokowski 

IGHT symphony  con- 


certs, seven by local or- 
chestras and one by the 










OW hy 
~ NY Philadelphians, w it h 
ee Fac prominent soloists, na- 


tive and foreign, were 
heard in New York last week. Con- 
siderable interest was aroused by the 
first hearing of the new device re- 
cently invented by John Hays Ham- 
mand, Jr., for increasing the reso- 


naute of the piano. Lester Donahue 
d-an instrument equipped with 
thédeviee, using the Rachmaninoff 


Se@éndConcerto as his vehicle, with 
the “/Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold: Stokowski. Messrs. Dam- 
rosch} Dohnanyi and Mengelberg con- 
ducted well-chosen programs. 


The Philadélphians 


Virtuosity for its own sake was ram- 
pant at the second concert of the Sto- 
kowski forces, who reappeared in Car- 
negie Hall on Tuesday evening. Lester 
Donahue was the piano soloist, and the 
program included: 

PN 66S LEVON Balakireff-Casella 

Concerto in C Minor...... Rachmaninoff 

Ir. Donahue 


Symphony, “From the New World,” 
Dvorak 


_ Interest naturally centered about the 
instrument used by Mr. Donahue. The 
program contained a note to the effect 
that the soloist would play upon “a piano 
to which have been added certain im- 
provements in tone and pedal—the in- 
ventions of Mr. John Hays Hammond, 
Jr.” Mr. Hammond himself has said 
that those who expected to find some 
remarkable innovation in his device 
would be disappointed, and that his “im- 
provements” were along legitimate, 
logical and conservative lines. 


The main difference between the Ham- 
mondized piano and the ordinary garden 
variety is that on the former it is pos- 
sible to build a crescendo on a single 
note—a trumpeter’s feat that has al- 
ways turned pianists green with envy. 


The thing that is vitally wrong with 
the mechanism of the ordinary piano, 
sages tell us, is that it is unable to 
produce sustained tones. But what of 
it? Even admitting this dreadful state 
of affairs, the piano is still capable of 
more and finer effects than is any other 
solo instrument—and a really good 
artist can sustain a tone or can give 
that illusion, which amounts to the same 
thing. 

There seemed. very little to excite 
wonder in the new instrument as Mr. 
Donahue played it. The swelling of 
tones in the opening chords and the 
cadenza of the second movement of the 
Concerto aroused interest, but the lack 
of brilliancy was disappointing. Notes 
struck above the middle of the keyboard 
had difficulty in making themselves 
heard; in fact, it seemed as though Mr. 
Donahue were but going through the 
motions of playing whenever the band 
played anything above a medium forte, 
which, however, was much too often. 

Still, one must--remember that it is 
hardly fair to judge the capabilities of 
the Hammond piano after a single hear- 
ing—and that under conditions far from 
ideal. The Rachmaninoff Concerto is 
excellent music and beautifully scored, 
but, for the evening’s purpose, a work 
less powerfully orchestrated would have 
been a more judicious choice. Mr. 
Donahue’s recital use of the device will 
be discussed in a subsequent issue. 

The pianist seemed far removed from 
the business of the evening. His per- 
formance was neither technically bril- 
liant nor tonally full. Mr. Stokowski 











made a beautiful symphony out of his 
allotment. As accompaniment it was 
less edifying. 

The miracle that this conductor works 
at least once during each of his con- 
certs came, strangely enough, with his 
performance of the threadbare Dvorak. 
The “New World” has been swooned over 
for many years. It has been “inter- 
preted.” It has seemed to many to em- 
body the spirit of American Folk-music, 
whatever that is. Mr. Stokowski is one 
of the few people who realize that the 
Symphony is merely pleasant, healthy, 
commonplace music, with a most cun- 
ningly orchestrated first movement. He 
gave it as such and made it sound un- 
commonly fresh and pleasing, the play- 
ing of the band coming very close to 
perfection. 

“Tslamey” is rather ineffective in its 
orchestral garb, although the reason is 
not easy to explain. Casella has fol- 
lowed Balakireff’s pianistic effects most 
faithfully, and yet his transcription 
misses fire. One reason is that the 
transcriber is overfond of using full or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Stokowski was not able to play 
“Tslamey” as a tarantelle because he 
began it at the tempo which might have 
been used as a climax. It was a striking 
exhibition of virtuoso playing, but a 
Georgian dance it certainly was ae 


Two Pianos with Orchestra 


State Symphony, Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
conductor; soloists, Mr. and Mrs. Josef 


Lhevinne; Carnegie Hall, Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 4. The program: 
Overture, ‘“Coriolanus’’....... Beethoven 
Concerto in E Flat for Two Pianos, 
Mozart 
Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra’’...... Strauss 
“Hungarian” Rhapsody, No. 1..... Liszt 


The question of whether the Concerto 
or Strauss’ Tone Poem stood at the peak 
of this concert can only be answered by 
an expression of individual opinion, ac- 
cording to the listener’s taste, as both 
works were played with an equal amount 
of artistry. In each Mr. von Dohnanyi 
adapted himself conscientiously to tra- 
ditional ideas of classical and modern 
interpretations, careful to draw distinc- 
tions between the serenity of Mozart’s 
music and the tumultuous unrest ex- 
pressed in “Zarathustra.” 

Of the playing of Mr. and Mrs. Lhe- 
vinne only high praise can be written. 
They were as one in bringing out the 
charm and tenderness with which the 
Concerto abounds, and appeared to enjoy 
all the brightness of the rippling pas- 


“sages as thoroughly as did their audi- 


ence. Runs sparkled with. crystalline 
clarity, and legato measures stood out 
as lovely phrases of instrumental song. 
Furthermore, Mr. von Dohnanyi’s ca- 
denzas, written in a spirit of enthusias- 
tic reverence, were woven into the per- 
formance as an integral part of it, not 
merely fastened on, as is sometimes the 
case when the product of one mind is 
superimposed on the foundation laid by 
another. 

There were moments when greater 
smoothness and finesse might have been 
obtained by the orchestra; but in the 
main the performance was very satis- 
fying. In Strauss’ music, Mr. von 
Dohnanyi could give freer rein to his 
imagination without fear of offending 
the purists, yet here too, he attained 
deeply emotional effects without resort- 
ing to extravagances of tempo or shad- 
ing. William Reddick was the —= 


Denijs Sings with Orchestra 


The Philharmonic, Willem Mengel- 
berg, conductor: Thomas Denijs, basso, 


soloist: Carnegie Hall, Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 5. The program: 
Overture to “L’Epreuve villageoise,” 
Grétry 
“L’Apres-midi d’un Faune”..... Debussy 
Cantata No. 56, for bass solo, “Ich 


will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen,”’ 
Bach 
Thomas Denijs 

Seventh Symphony........... Beethoven 
Mr. Mengelberg has evidently set out 
this season to silence certain of his 
critics who complain of the conservatism 
of his programs. But has he so early 
exhausted the works of the last two hun- 
dred years? He has gone back to the 
Eighteenth Century to resurrect the 
overture to Grétry’s opera, produced at 
Paris in 1784. The only virtue of this 
overture, a mere scholastic exercise in 

tonic and dominant, is that it is short. 


Thomas Denijs, the soloist for the 
Bach cantata, with a rich and flexible 
voice provided relieving color in an 
otherwise rather drab program. His 
performance was inspiring, not the least 
of its excellencies being the fine differen- 
tiation of style between the arias and the 
recitatives. He received the apprecia- 
tion that he deserved. 

The familiar Philharmonic clavichord 
lurked among the strings, not played, 
however, by Mr. Mengelberg. “Tinny” 
as this instrument may be, by the same 
sign it adds a distinctive tone-color to 
the orchestra, and its percussive effect 
heightens the sense of urge that is the 
virility of Bach. 

The Beethoven symphony gave Mr. 
Mengelberg the opportunity to display 
his wizardry in restoring their pristine 
magic to scores familiar time-out-of- 
mind. It were obstinate to deny, how- 
ever, that time has dimmed the glory of 
this work. There are perhaps two rea- 
sons for its being played as much as it 
is: the Allegretto still withstands the 
ravages of time, and one might other- 
wise be obliged to listen more often to 
the Fifth. Of the many interpretations 
of this much-interpreted work, the 
“apotheosis of the dance” theory seems 
most plausible, for certainly the last 
movement is for all the world the can- 
can, not Mark Twain’s sublimated ver- 
sion, but the frantic original. 

Debussy’s pensive Faun skipped with 
unwonted nimbleness to the conductor’s 
baton. Though the record of his appear- 
ances must rival that of Beethoven’s 
Seventh, he was an agreeable relief. Mr. 
Amans took a well-earned bow for his 
flute solos. G. M-S. 


Mengelberg Presents Tchaikovsky 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, soloist. Metropolitan Opera 
House, Nov. 8, afternoon. The All- 
Tchaikovsky program: 

Overture-Fantasy, “Romeo and Juliet’”’ 

Variations on a Rococo Theme, for ’Cello 

and Orchestra, Op. 33 
Mr. Van Vliet 
Symphony No. 6 (‘Pathetic’), in B 
minor, Op. 74 

Mr. Mengelberg and his orchestra have 
an understanding of Tchaikovsky born 
of long experience. They revealed their 
understanding before a group of ardent 
Tchaikovskyites that went a long way 
toward filling the Metropolitan. 

In the “Romeo and Juliet” overture 
they made peculiarly intelligible the con- 
flicting themes—the strident, furious dis- 
cord between the houses of Montague 
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and Capulet, the pure lyric beauty of 
the love music. The muted and divided 
strings played with exquisite tenderness 
the passage that marks the coming of 
the dawn in Juliet’s chamber. 

Cornelius Van Vliet played the seven 
variations for ’cello- with splendid tone 
and a lilting grace unusual for his big 
instrument. 

The “Pathetic” Symphony was con- 
ducted in Mr. Mengelberg’s masterly 
fashion. There was genuine feeling in 
his interpretation of the supreme pessi- 
mistic achievement, but, on the other 
hand, he did not let himself be emotion- 
ally overwhelmed. He was intelligently 
eloquent throughout. He gave the lighter 
movements their due and was, thence, 
more impressive when at the end he led 
the ’cellos and the big basses into a de- 
spair too great for the violins too fol- 
low. Well-mannered but enthusiastic ap- 
plause followed each number. E. A. 


Philharmonic Students’ Concert 


Mr. Mengelberg presented a_ light 
though interesting program before a 
crowded house at the popular-priced stu- 
dents’ concert on the evening of Nov. 7. 
The Gretry Overture to “L’Epreuve 
Villageoise” he had played at an earlier 
concert during the week and it exhibited 
the same monotonies at this concert, but 
the remaining numbers, Debussy’s 
“T’Apres-midi d’un  Faune,” César 
Franck’s Symphonie Variations for 
Piano and Orchestra with Katherine Ba- 
con as soloist, and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony were all interesting and well 
played. Miss Bacon, who won her ap- 
pearance with the orchestra in open com- 
petition last summer, displayed a sym- 
pathetic touch and a fine sense of bal- 
ance of her part with that of the or- 
chestra. It was a singularly satisfac- 
tory performance, and won her well- 
merited applause. rae 0 2 


Damrosch, Plus Onegin 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, soloist, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6, 
evening. The program: 


Negro Rhapsody....... Rubin Goldmark 

Air, “Pieta, Signore”’..........Stradella 
Mme. Onegin 

OR INOs BViiees vi ceegice's Brahms 

a Ge. os asthe d <i bs oe teks Mahler 

, Dance of the Old Ladies......... Casella 

Entrance of the Little Fauns..... Pierné 


The majestic voice of Mme. Onegin 
may fairly be said to have dominated 
this concert admirable as was Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s choice of his program material 
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and worthy as was his achievement of 
the Brahms E Minor. The symphony, 
by the way, served to complete a Brahms 
cycle in which four orchestras have par- 
ticipated, all of the master’s works in 
this form having been played since the 
orchestral season began in mid-October. 
The Philharmonic began the series. with 
the Second, the Philadelphians brought 
with them the Third, and then the State 
Symphonists hastened forth with the 
First, thus leaving it to the Damrosch 
forces to put an orderly conclusion on a 
disorderly sequence, with this perform- 
ance of the Fourth. It was a reading of 
substantial merits and one that might 
well have pleased its maker. He proba- 
bly would have found nothing between 
him and the music which he bequeathed 
to Mr. Damrosch, and to posterity gen- 
erally, in this most mental and least sen- 
timental (using the word advisedly, in 
its best sense) of his symphonies. 

To revert to Mme. Onegin, she sang 
the beautifully scored Stradella air mag- 
nificently, in spite of a treatment of 
some top notes that might be likened to 
the over-blowing of a brass instrument. 
The Mahler songs, too, were given vocal 
quality of a sumptuous order. They were 
“Das Irdische Leben,’ “Der Schild- 
wache” and “Rheinlegendchen,” and in- 
teresting songs they proved to be, despite 
their mastodonie scoring, and in spite, 
also, of the rather banal tunefulness of 
the last of the three. 

Casella’s Old Ladies and Pierné’s 
Fauns have had their fling ere this, but 
it is not unreasonable to expect them to 
remain with us a while longer, since they 
are none the less captivating for pro- 
pounding no problems for the ear. Mr. 


Goldmark’s Rhapsody, too, has _ been 
played here before. It is a work of solid 
musicianship and well deserved the ap- 
plause it received. The composer was 
called upon by Mr. Damrosch to accept 
for himself the tribute an excellent per- 
formance evoked. 3 Re 


Yolanda Meéré with Damrosch 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor; Yolanda Mérd, pianist, 
soloist; Mecca Auditorium, Nov. 8, after- 


noon. The program: 
Symphony in B minor...... Tchaikovsky 
Andantino and Scherzo from String 
DT) dtmbe aoe 0606 ee os % o% Debussy 
po Be "ee ere Liszt 


Yolanda Méré 


Some contretemps, probably the rain, 
postponed the opening of this concert 
from “three o’clock precisely” to three- 
fifteen, and even at that a considerable 
bloc of auditors invaded the first pause 
in the symphony. The Damrosch reading 
of the sorrowful sixth was not so pe.- 
fervid as to wring the last drop of an- 
guish from the score, but was sufficiently 
emotional to kindle an enthusiasm that 
became notably demonstrative after the 
third movement. 

The string choir of the orchestra 
proved its collective musicianship by 
magnifying the two movements of the 
Debussy quartet without distortion; del- 
icacy of handling deepened the colors, 
while maintaining the impressionistic 
blend of tints. 

Mme. Mér6é expended temperamental 
fire in her thoroughly competent per- 
formance of the Liszt fantasy, and in 
the intervals between outbursts of vir- 
tuosic vigor touched tones of fine lyric 
quality. Be 1 Di 
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The Delights of “Orfeo” 


The Friends of Music have been the 
friends of Mahler, of Bach, of Purcell 
and more recently of Honegger. But in 
nothing has their benevolence been more 
felicitously asserted than in the high 
emprise by which they enrolled them- 
selves equally as the friends of Gluck. 
“Orfeo” must take rank among their 
foremost achievements, with “Dido and 
Aeneas” and “The Saint John Passion,” 
which is not to disparage “Le Roi 
David,” “Das Lied von der Erde” or any 
of the other instructive and unusual 
undertakings of the Friends. 

“Orfeo,” too long absent from the 
boards of an opera house where Gluck’s 
name adorns the proscenium but not the 
répertoire, was welcomed with sincere 
delight when the Friends first essayed 
it in concert form last spring. That it 
would be repeated this season was a 
foregone conclusion. Sunday the happy 
event took place. With Merle Alcock, 
Queena Mario and Ethyl Hayden, three 
justly admired young Americans as 
soloists, with the usual orchestra from 
the Metropolitan, and with the admir- 
able choral organization that Stephen 
Townsend has built up, Artur Bodanzky 
led a performance rich in musical elo- 
quence. 

The Gates of Erebus and the Elysian 
fields yielded a grave and haunting 
beauty that needed neither scenery nor 
stage action to quicken the emotions and 
touch the spirit. The one regret that 
could seriously be held was that the 
score had been cut too drastically in 
bringing its presentation within the 
duration of less than an hour and a 
half. 

The wistful loveliness of Gluck’s 
orchestra, finding its best remembered 
expression in the “Dance of the Blessed 
Spirits,” the finely molded and always 
emotionally expressive choruses, and the 
tenderly melodious solos, of which the 
thrice familiar “Che senza faro Euri- 
dice” is but one of a number of equal 
nobility and charm, all achieved their 
effect in the concert revision of the score, 
but the stately recitatives and some of 
the ballet music suffered inevitably in 
the process of shortening it. 

What remained of the recitatives were 
the least satisfactory of the solo parts. 
Rare, indeed, is the singer of today who 
has the breadth of style they require. 
Mme. Alcock gave lovely voice to the 
melancholy airs of Orpheus, though 
there were traces of the indisposition 
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which had forced her out of the cast of 
“Gioconda” at the Metropolitan opera 
six days before. Particularly lovely 
were the duets of Mme. Alcock and Miss 
Hayden, the latter giving a fresh love- 
liness of tone to the measures of 
Euridice. The Spirit of Love spoke in 
the silvery accents of Miss Mario, who 
completed the trio with grace and charm. 
The audience was as appreciative as it 
was large. , 6 Fae igs 


Schaiovitz Makes Début 


Carl Schaiovitz was heard in a début 
violin recital at Aeolian Hall, Sunday 
evening, Nov. 8. Three of the four 
groups on his program each consisted 
in lengthy single numbers. - Handel’s 
Sonata in D began the recital, followed 
by Mozart’s Concerto in E flat, and the 
concluding number was’ Vieuxtemps’ 
Fantasia Appassionata. The third group 
comprised “Intrada,” by Desplanes- 
Nachez; ‘“Havanaise,” by Saint-Saéns, 
and “The Butterfly,” by Hubay. It is a 
trick too often employed by mediocre 
artists to create a fictitious effect by 
exaggerated physical contortion and by 
a corresponding rubato feroce. Of this 
sin Mr. Schaiovitz can certainly not be 
accused for his playing was distin- 
guished more by nonchalance than by 
exaggeration. His tone was firm and his 
phrasing generally very good. It is re- 
grettable, then, that the program in it- 
self did not provide more to whet the 
appetite. The accompanist was Henry 
Anik. Gs TA; Bs 


Elman Draws Throngs 


Several hundred listeners were seated 
on the stage of Carnegie Hall when 
Mischa Elman gave his first recital of 
the season last Sunday night. The fol- 
lowers of this popular violinist seemed 
as cordial and demonstrative as ever dur- 
ing the long program, mostly of classics, 
which the artist gave on this occasion. 

Spurning the brilliant trifles which 
some of his brothers of the bow present, 
the violinist began with the Handel So- 
nata in E, in which he had the capable 
assistance of Josef Bonime at the piano. 
There is scant opportunity for the dis- 
covery at this day of new phases in Mr. 
Elman’s art. But it seemed on this oc- 
casion that he had gained added author- 
ity and some deep, vibrant tone-color, 
especially in the lower strings, to 
complement his meticulous and often ex- 
quisite bowing. In general, the perform- 
ance of the opening Adagio cantabile was 
more moving than that in the bravura 
passages of this work, in which there 
were not the balance and beauty of 


phrases notable in the numbers follow- 
ing. 

Technical wizardry was sufficiently in 
evidence in the taxing Bach Partita in 
B Minor for unaccompanied violin. A 
work of this length undoubtedly is a 
strain upon the attention, but it is to 
Mr. Elman’s supreme credit that the re- 
curring “double” movements were made 
to seem more than mere virtuoso exer- 
cises. The Courante was played with a 
delicate grace and tonal fluency that were 
singularly moving. As encore, the Bach 
Air for the G String, was given with 
piano accompaniment. 

Saint-Saéns’ pleasant, but somewhat 
negligible, Concertstiick in A brought 
some of the most cordial applause of 
the evening. The final group, to which 
encores were added, included a Berceuse 
by Ysaye, Edwin Grasse’s Scherzo Ca- 
priccioso and the familiar “I Palpiti,” of 
Paganini. Mr. Bonime’s accompaniments 
were always well contrived. R. M. K. 





PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
FETES FEDERATION 


Board and Directors Guests 
at Musical Luncheon— 


Prominent Speakers 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7.— The officers 
and directors of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs were guests of honor on 
Tuesday of last week in the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom at the thirty-second 
annual convention of the Matinée Musi- 
eal Club, which in gala fashion began 
what promises to be its most interesting 
season. 

The board and directorate of the 
Federation held the between-conventions 
meeting at the Bellevue, receiving re- 
ports and outlining policies for the com- 
ing year and the next biennial. The 
president, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
who presided over the Federation con- 
ferences, was one of the principal speak- 
ers at the Matinée Musical luncheon, 
which brought together leaders in society 
and musical circles. 

Mrs. Kelley explained the importance 
of the big city clubs, such as the Matinée 
Musical and the Philadelphia Music 
Club, the officers of which, headed by 
Mrs. Edwin Watrous, president, were 
also guests of honor, to the Federation 
work in the extension of music through- 
out the country. Mrs. Kelley pointed out 
that the allotment of dues from the big 
clubs helps immeasurably in_ helping 
finance the movement in the remote dis- 
tricts. 

She also made a plea for civic opera 
houses and for opera in English, and 





told of European opera houses, where 
operas can be tried and if not successful 
thrown out from the repertory, in dis- 
tinction to America where operas are 
thrown out before they are tried out, 
since there are no places to test them! 

Senator George Wharton Pepper 
spoke on the role music plays in cultural 
life and also paid a tribute to the city 
of Washington as a growing cultural 
center of the United States. He urged 
the members to “generalize beauty that 
it may manifest itself in all forms of 
life.” He told also of his interest in 
governmental participation in music, and 
incidentally touched on such political 
matters as the World Court. 

Mrs. Samuel W. Cooper, president of 
the Matinée Musical, made a most effi- 
cient toastmistress, and the other speak- 
ers included Dehan Gopal Mukerji, who 
talked on art and music in India; Mrs. 
Henry Tracy, president of the Civic 
Opera Company, and Mrs. W. E. Lingal- 


bach, president of the New Century 
Club. A diversified and well presented 
musical program was contributed by 
Ruth Rodgers, soprano, and Lewis 


Richards, who was very interesting in 
harpsichord numbers. 

Among the matters considered by the 
Federation Board in its conferences 
were standardized music in the public 
schools, a national conservatory of music 
in Washington, subsidized opera com- 
panies in American cities, composers’ 
prizes and the elaborate system of young 
artists’ contests, which has been carried 
on for several years successfully. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff attracted a large 
audience to the Academy Tuesday 
evening, building his program around 
the B Minor Sonata of Chopin and the 
D Major Partita of Bach. He was in 
fine fettle and it took many additional 
numbers, programmed and encore, to 
satisfy his admirers. 

Louis Graveure opened the series of 
“Intimate Recitals” in Witherspoon Hall 
on Friday evening, displaying his fin- 
ished art to great advantage and arous- 
ing the audience to much enthusiasm. 
In the most trifling details he evidenced 
a care and polish that warranted the 
big reception accorded him. In. the 
Tchaikovsky and Moussourgsky numbers 
he was particularly felicitous. 

Charles Bennett, a young Philadelphia 
tenor, and Helen Berlin, a youthful 
American violinist, were heard in a 
pleasing program on Thursday evening 
in Witherspoon Hall, with Isadore Freed 
as their skilled accompanist. Mr. Ben- 
nett did very well in the testpieces of 
the Lament from “Pagliacci” and the 
Narrative of Rodolfo from “Bohéme.” 
Miss Berlin’s talents were adequately 
disclosed in groups of smaller works by 
caren, Wieniawski, Auer and Kreis- 
er. 
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SO WHY NOT MEYERBEER ? 


OT the least of several contrary tendencies in 

modern music is the one which attempts to 
skip backward a century or two and to found a new 
style on the style of some mighty musician of the 
past. 

This: variety of pre-Raphaelism, so to speak, has 
singled out some of the most widely divergent of 
the composers who have been slumbering for a cen- 
tury and more, and each in turn has been acclaimed 
the founder of that which is new, liberating and 
redemptional in the musical art. 

Back to Mozart, back to Palestrina, back to the 
madrigalists, back to Couperin, back to Monteverdi, 
back to Gluck and—of course—back to Bach! 

Backward or Bach-ward, the neoterics would go 
—back to old forms, to old modes, to old principles, 
to old desiderata. With what a fine frenzy they 
contemplate anew the possibilities of the devices of 
polyphony, of Gregorian chant, of the frottola, of 
the gailliard and the gigue! 

Of course, they apply the new technique, and so 
polyphony often becomes polytony and the fugue 
finds its modern counterpart in a merry war of 
keys. But what are muted brass, celesta and 
glockenspiel and scoring for one hundred and ten 
instruments, when the heart (a slightly syncopated 
one, of course) is as thoroughly and deeply con- 
cerned with all that is pure and simple, as was that 
of its musical antecessor. 

Irrespective of whether this conscious and some- 
times labored association of the new with the old 
tends to impute a certain sterility to the times, the 


“backward” movement is of interest in the recog- 
nition which it brings to the composers thus de- 
clared redivivus. 

Alfredo Casella, for instance, has declared that 
one of the chief influences in modern Italy is the 
particular Italian composer whom Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and others of the early part of the last cen- 
tury regarded as the prize mountebank of them all. 
For his own “third manner,” Casella himself has 
flown this banner—that of “back to Rossini.” 

How critical opinion has veered with respect to 
the composer of “The Barber of Seville” is fairly 
well known to any one who has read a moderate 
amount of the last century’s musical literature. 
Rossini’s popularity in Vienna offended Beethoven 
quite as much as Meyerbeer’s success did Wagner. 
There is still the legend that one of the movements 
of the Eighth Symphony—the Allegretto Scher- 
zando—was written as a parody of Rossini’s style, 
and one not free from malice. 

That the leader of the movement for “pure mu- 
sic” in Italy should have thus been drawn to a com- 
poser who has no real place outside of the theater 
—for what is “Stabat Mater” but an opera setting 
of a non-operatic text—is one of the oddities of the 
day. Nationality, it would seem, exerts a stronger 
pull, after all, than abstract ideals such as those 
which led the younger Italians to break away from 
the operatic style. 

With Rossini thus included among the mighty 
who have their avatars—though a less kind judg- 
ment might style them epigones—there would seem 
to be hope for all of the once-popular composers 
with whom Time has dealt adversely. There is, for 
instance, one Giacomo Meyerbeer. The Victorian 
scientist, Herbert Spencer, tried vainly to prove 
that Meyerbeer was a better composer than critical 
opinion of Spencer’s time gave him credit for be- 
ing. Perhaps Spencer was right. Perhaps we shall 
soon have a modern group seeking to emancipate 
music and restore to it the charming bloom of its 
youth through the shibboleth of “Back to Meyer- 
beer.” 





RE-SEATING THE ORCHESTRA 


HE now fully matured Walter Damrosch may 

be said to have provided the novelty of the 
season with respect to the seating of the members 
of his orchestra. For, so far as the eye has been 
able to discern, he has tried nothing new. The 
players are still placed in what for many years 
was regarded, in New York at least, as their nor- 
mal and traditional positions. This, in a day of 
what next, can be put down as a distinct innova- 
tion. To stay put is, apparently, to be almost 
revolutionary. 

No sooner had Willem Mengelberg adopted Leo- 
pold Stokowski’s floor plan, whereby the ’cellos 
were shifted to the right foreground and first and 
second violins brought together, than it was noted 
that Mr. Stokowski had done away with the plat- 
form tiers which customarily have elevated the 
more rearward players. The Philadelphians all 
sat on the same level, with only the conductor 
on his podium above them. To be sure, this was 
not the first time this had been done by them, 
but this instance, following so closely on the re- 
grouping, Stokowski-wise, of the Philharmonic 
players, occasioned no little comment. 

But Mr. Mengelberg was again to be reckoned 
with, and at the next Philharmonic concert the 
platform elevations were as conspicuously some- 
where else as they had been when the Philadel- 
phians played. Meanwhile, Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
with his State Symphonists, had moved the brass 
from the right to the left and had driven a wedge 
of ’cellos behind his second violins. 

It was with some trepidation, therefore, that 
traditionalists awaited the opening of the New 
York Symphony season. Mr. Damrosch’s apparent 
unwillingness to put his bassoons under the piano 
or out in one of the boxes of the audience cham- 
ber has upset the entire march of events. 

Now, it may be regarded as extremely doubtful 
whether Serge Koussevitzky will bring his double- 
basses to the front and put both the instruments 
and the players on stilts to emphasize their pre- 
eminence, as some apprehensive concert habitués 
have been expecting, as they awaited the coming 
of the illustriously indispensable Bostonese. 
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HE season is still young. There have been 

organ, piano, violin and vocal recitals, but we 
have not yet heard a Sonata for Two Piccolos or a 
Meditation for unaccompanied glockenspiel. 
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Baritone Is Golf Enthusiast 


Louis Graveure is probably the first singer ever to be 
honored by having a two-page editorial article on his 
golfing tenets printed in a leading magazine devoted to 
that game. This was the baritone’s proud achievement 
in a recent issue of the American Golfer. The reason 
for this signal honor was that Mr. Graveure played 
scores as low as 75 for eighteen holes within eighteen 
months after he began playing golf. The photograph 
was “snapped” last summer at the Ambassador golf 
course, Los Angeles. 


Scotti—There is a singer who refuses to believe that 
Rossini really said the three essentials for a singer 
were “Voice, voice, voice.” This singer is Antonio 
Scotti. The three essentials, in Mr. Scotti’s opinion, 
are “Intelligence, talent and voice.” And he ranks the 
voice as third in importance. 


Lewis—Among the musical functionaries of Gotham 
who are addicted to golf is Earle Lewis, treasurer of 
the Metropolitan Opera. This familiar Solon of the 
sanctum whence issue the potent red tickets of the 
Broadway house was reported by the New York Herald 
Tribune recently to have made in one shot the 187- 
yard fourteenth hole at the Westchester-Biltmore 
Country Club, establishing a record. 


Morgan—Professor W. H. Morgan, of the history de- 
partment of Indiana State University, is positive in his 
opinions of “jazz.” “My fundamental objection,” said 
he, “is that it tends to crowd out the music that is 
worth while. Why not bring in a steam calliope?” 
The faculty man is the author of “The End of the Jazz 
Age,” an article in the Vagabond, which attracted at- 
tention among educators of the Central States. 


Formichi—The betrothal of Cesare Formichi, bari- 
tone of the Chicago Civic Opera, and Grace Holst, so- 
prano, who was a member of the same organization 
several seasons ago, was announced recently in London. 
Mr. Formichi returned to the United States to partici- 
pate in the seasons by the San Francisco Civic organi- 
zation and the California Grand Opera Company in 
Los Angeles. He will again be a member of the Chi- 
cagoans this winter. 


Cahier—The musical public of Finland’s capital is a 
well established one, and artists of note are annual 
visitors there. One of the latest to journey northward 
from European centers is Mme. Charles Cahier, con- 
tralto, who gave several recitals to large audiences in 
Helsingfors. At the final program Mme. Cahier was 
presented with the “White Rose” Order of Finland, and 
she was presented to the President of the Republic 
at a tea given by the Swedish Embassy. 


Respighi—Ottorino Respighi, who will visit the 
United States this season to lead the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the Chicago Symphony as guest, recently 
resigned his post as director of the Conservatory of St. 
Cecilia in Rome, the world’s oldest music school. Of 
considerable interest in the present season will be the 
American performances of Respighi’s “Pines of Rome,” 
to be given by several orchestras. The composer has 
used a phonograph record of a real nightingale’s song 
in this score. 


Melba—Dame Nellie Melba, in dealing with ambi- 
tious young singers, is as reserved-in her praise of 
their talent as she is ready to help. On one occasion a 
girl studying for the operatic stage was given an audi- 
tion by the great soprano and left with the impression 
that her voice was “no good,” so cautious was Dame 
Melba in her criticism. But some months later, like a 
bolt from the blue, came an offer to join an opera com- 
pany—an offer which represented to the student exactly 
the chance she had been hoping for. And, on making 
inquiries, she found that it was Dame Melba who had 
recommended her for the engagement. 
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Pomt and Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus. Jx 
“Lifting” the Orchestra 


aiiteég)| © had not been advised of the fact, but it seems that the Hub City 
\ Vi J yi] will gain a cinema theater in which the orchestra disappears 
‘4 |] through the floor. Comments the London Musical News and 
'Z “There are thrilling moments in store for audiences of the 


Herald, with a not-misplaced sardonic glee: 
future. We hear of arrangements for provoking ecstasy in 
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the inspiration 

















patrons of a new picture house in Boston 
that are truly awe-inspiring, but the 
appealing feature is one ‘whereby the 
orchestra is brought into sight and 
spirited away again by a lift, and the 
conductor, in a tiny lift of his own, is 
projected to his rostrum like the sisters 
in the pantomime prologues.’ 

“This is an idea which our concert 
halls really must adopt. Imagine, at 
Queen’s Hall, the simple grace of the 
rise and fall of the complete orchestral 
lift for a crescendo and a diminuendo, 
the sudden upward jerk and the sicken- 
ing downward thud of sudden fortes and 
pianos. 

* * * 

“Picture ‘The Turkish Patrol’ in ac- 
tion; the disappearance of individual 
players in the ‘Farewell’ Symphony, the 
upward thrust in turn of subject and 
counter-subject in a fugue, each in his 
separate little lift. And, most thrilling 
of all, Sir Henry Wood, decked in sea- 
weed for the occasion, rising as if from 
the waves to conduct Holst’s ‘Neptune,’ 
and sinking at the end with his entire 
orchestra to the cellars, as if to the 
bottom of the sea, whilst the siren voices 
are trailed, in a noiseless trolley, out 
through the back of the Hall, to fill 
Riding House Street with their ghostly 
singing, till, as the score instructs, ‘the 
sound is lost in the distance.’ 

“We would add the suggestion that 
for solo artists and all who bow from the 
platform there should be no lift, but a 
trap-release, to be operated at the will 
of the audience. 

“Oh, Boy!” 


* * * 


ELL, we can imagine similar scenes 

in New York auditoriums, provided 
these shrines are ever fitted with the 
new contraptions. 


* * * 
In His Line 
RS. DIFF: “How’s your husband 
getting along?” 
Mrs. Biff: “Fine! Gone to work 


again at good pay.” 

Mrs. Diff: “You astonish me! I 
thought he had St. Vitus’ dance?” 

Mrs. Biff: “He has, but he learned to 
play a saxophone and then got a swell 
job with a jazz orchestra in a cabaret!” 

+ ~ * 


Good Reason 


IKE: “That child will make a fa- 
mous artist some day,” said the 
professional borrower. “She plays like 
an experienced musician already. She 
inherits her father’s musical talent, I 





suppose. Say, could you lend me a 

couple of dollars?” 
Pat: “I could not. 

child by her first marriage.” 


_ * - 
The Recitalist 


RACIOUSLY, trippingly, 
She comes into view; 
Straightens her bodice, 
Bows to friends a few; 
Takes her position 
In the piano’s curve; 
Coughs once or twice— 
To get up her nerve! 
Lays a lace ’kerchief 
On the piano lid. 
Looks at the accompanist 
—And then murder is did! 
* * * 


Professional Candor 


ETTY HOWLES: “What ought to 
be the range of a soprano voice like 
mine?” 
Blunt Professor: “Well, personally, 
I’d prefer it at long range.” 
* ok * 


Liberalizing the Creed 


A. T. M. 


PEAKING of amusing juxtapositions, 
a correspondent sends us this from 
the order of services in a Brooklyn 


church: 
Text of the Sermon: “Thou Shalt 
Not Steal.” 
Offertory: “Steal Away.” 
. 2 oe 
No Wonder 


HE opera house at Madrid is said to 

have developed huge, gaping cracks in 
floor and ceiling. The worst rumors 
state that it will have to be abandoned. 
Unofficial reports attribute the cat- 
astrophe to blasting. But we know 
better—we have heard several of those 
high-powered Spanish tenors! 

* * * 


Getting Rid of Him 


66 HERE is Charles, 
player?” 
“Studying abroad.” 
“Who advised him to go so far to 
study?” 
“All his neighbors.” 


* * * 


the cornet 


Speeding the Service 


ESTAURATEUR: “Are you fond 
of music with your meals, sir?” 
New Customer: “Well, not particu- 
larly, but I think a little jigtime music 
for the waiter would hit me all right.” 
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LORENCE TRUMBULL, pianist, 

was born in Chicago and comes of 
a family which has displayed musical 
ability for many 
generations. Her 
mother was a 
pupil of Louis 
Eberle and John 
J. Hattstaedt. 
Miss Trumbull is 
of Puritan stock 
on toth sides of 
her family. One 
of her maternal 





ancestors was 

‘ Abraham Pier- 
a son, first presi- 
— : dent of Yale. 
=. % Jonathan Trum- 
Ward & bull, first Gov- 


ernor of Connect- 
icut, for whom 
America was 
once named “Brother Jonathan,” -is a 
paternal forebear. Miss Trumbull began 
her musical instruction in the city of 
her birth, studying with Frederic Grant 
Gleason, and later coming under the 


Florence Trumbull 


tutelage of Leopold Godowsky. As a 
young girl she was taken to Vienna to 
study with Theodor Leschetizky, with 
whom she remained for fourteen years. 
For ten years of this period she was 
one of Leschetizky’s duet assistants. In 
this capacity she had, among other in- 
teresting musicians, Alexander and 
Sina Brailowsky as pupils. Three of 
Miss Trumbull’s sisters were also pupils 
of Leschetizky. One of these, Fay 
Trumbull, is a teacher in Oklahoma 
City, and her pupil, Nellie Miller, won 
first place in the biennial meeting of 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Club’s in Asheville, in 1923. Miss Trum- 
bull made her concert début in Bech- 
stein Hall, London, in 1907, and then 
began a tour of Europe which took her 
to the principal Continental cities, in 
many of which she made numerous re- 
turn appearances. Later she went to 
Switzerland, remaining until 1921, when 
she returned to her home in Chicago. 
Her first formal concert in America was 
given in Chicago, and with that city as 
headquarters she has engaged in recital 
work for four years. She also main- 
tains a studio at her home. 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MusICAL 
O AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





Matters 


or pub- 





Pieces Without Accidentals 


Question Box Editor: 

To settle an argument, will you tell 
me of there has ever been a piece of 
music of any length for the piano with- 
out accidentals? K. B 

Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 6, 1925. 

There probably are a number. 
the most recent is Godowsky’s 
Suite. 


One of 
Java 


2 2? 9 


Prokofieff’s Works 


Question Box Editor: 

Would you kindly publish a list of the 
works of Prokofieff? E. R. 

Hartford, Conn., Nov. 7, 1925. 

Operas, “Maddalena,” “The Gambler,” 
“The Love for Three Oranges.” Ballets, 
“The Harlequin’s Story,” “The Buffoon.” 
Works for orchestra, Symphonic Poems, 
“Dreams” and “Poéme d Automne,” 
“Scythian Suite,” “Classical Symphony,” 
Three piano concertos. Various works 
in smaller forms. 

7 2 ? 


Schubert’s C Major Symphony 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the title sometimes given to 
Schubert’s C Major Symphony? N. 
Butte, Mont., Nov. 4, 1925. 
It is sometimes called “The Symphony 
of Heavenly Length.” 
7 9 9 


About Saint-Saéns 


Question Box Editor: 
How would you rank Saint-Saéns as 
a composer? J. H 
Charleston, S. C., Nov. 5, 1925. 
Questions like this are largely a 


matter of personal taste. The general 
average of opinion would be, we rather 
think, that although he composed some 
delightful music, much of it does not 
wear very well. . . 


Harpsichord Pedals 


Question Box Editor: 

Why has a harpsichord so many 
pedals and what are they for? 

H. M. D. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 8, 1925. 

The harpsichord pedals give various 
effects such as softening one set of 
strings and making others louder. There 
are also couplers as in an organ. 

7 2? 9 


Rachmaninoff Music 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly give a list of some 
of Rachmaninoff’s compositions for the 
piano. Is the C Sharp Minor Prelude a 
very early work? a Ee 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1925. 

Rachmaninoff has written “Six Mo- 
ments Musicaux,” Variations on a Cho- 
pin Theme, a great number of preludes 
and studies, “Morceaux de Salon,” So- 
nata, three piano concertos and many 
others. The C Sharp Minor Prelude is 
Op. 3 No. 2, and is therefore among his 
first compositions. 

? 2? 9 


Calvé’s Name 


Question Box Editor: 
Was Emma Calvé christened by that 
name, or was it adopted by her? 


A. G. 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Nov. 5, 19265. 
Mme. Calvé’s real name is Emma 
Roquer. 
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Rehearsal of People’s Chorus Proves 
Gallant Séance of Solfeggio and Song 





66K TOW, Do Re,” commands the con- 
ductor, and the auditorium echoes 
with the intricacies of solfeggio. 

The occasion is a rehearsal of the 
People’s Chorus, L. Camilieri conducting, 
at the High School of Commerce. Over 
100 persons are present, representing 
many professions and_ businesses. A 
truly democratic organization; near us 
an employee scolds his boss for flatting. 
A remarkable circumstance is that the 
men outnumber the women. 

But Mr. Camilieri will not permit our 
attention to wander. His hands work 
with tigerlike rapidity on the black- 
board. Before we have reached the final 
tonic of the current exercise it has van- 
ished from the board and another is in 
its place. 

Presently a series of chord progres- 
sions appears on the board. The whole 
ensemble is conducted through each part 
in turn, the bass, tenor, alto, and 
soprano. 

“Now each to his part!” and lo! full 
harmony springs into being. Mr. Camil- 
ieri dances past us to whisper, his black 
eyes flashing, “You see, I teach them but 
they don’t know it!” 

The next exercise contains a few chro- 
matic notes. ‘Some strangers!” the 
conductor indicates them dramatically. 
“Be careful, tenors!” 


HVVUELOUOOUOOUUUUNQAUEUOOOOOUYOUUUOAAEOEUOEUUOUGUOOGUREOULOAHOOAEUOOOAOOOOOSERUOOUOOUAUNNOOOGGNOGOOEEUOEEOOUOUUUUUAAOUOEEEOOUUGHAUAOOEREO UO OUUAAAEA NGM 


The tenors are careful, and when the 
shoals are negotiated safely, Mr. Camil- 
ieri announces, “And that brings us to 
the lesson for this evening.” 

Mimeographed slips are passed 
around, and we read an exposition of 
diatonic, accidental, and chromatic notes. 
The auditorium becomes a class-room. 

Thus it proceeds. By the end of the 
evening we are singing Schubert’s 
“Liebestraiim.” 

The People’s Chorus has been in ex- 
istence since 1916. It holds two meetings 
every week for mixed voices, and one 
meeting per week each for a male chorus 
and a women’s chorus. The number of 
persons included in these four choruses 
totals about 400. To the conductor, 
there has recently been added an assis- 
tant, Ruth Carter, organist. Nancy 
Rupley Armstrong, a guiding spirit in 
the organization, is secretary. 

“This is not mere community singing,” 
said Mr. Camilieri emphatically. ‘“‘We 
do not simply give out a few songs to be 
learned by rote. We teach people how 
to read music and how to use their 
voices. 

“We also wish to acquaint people with 
good music. We sing popular songs, 
romantic songs—” 

He spread out the sheaf of songs for 
the evening’s selection. The composers 





L. Camilieri, Conductor of the People’s 
Chorus 

included Schubert, Strauss, Bach, 

Gounod, Rossini. 


“What is our program for the year? 
What does it matter? We usually give 
one or more concerts during the season, 
with soloists, but the meeting is the 
thing. The concerts are of no impor- 
tance beside these meetings where we 
give people who may know nothing at all 
of music, not even how to read the sim- 
plest notation, the opportunity to learn 
to read music and to sing.” 

GEOFFREY MOTT-SMITH. 





PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
TO GIVE CONCERTS 


Stanley Organization to Pre- 
sent Notables Before 
Members 


By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7.—The plans of 
the Stanley Music Club, Inc., have been 
announced. The new organization, of 
which Leopold Stokowski is the presi- 
dent and music counsellor, and Jules 
Mastbaum, the movie magnate, the hon- 
orary president, will not give a series of 
Sunday night symphony concerts with 
the full strength of the Philadelphia or- 
chestra, as was reported, but will pre- 
sent a series of special concerts with 
artists of distinction. 

There will be five Sunday evening 
meetings of the membership in the Stan- 
ley Theater. The programs will begin 
on Nov. 29 with a concert by Paul White- 
man and his orchestra. This concert 
will be followed at approximately fort- 
nightly intervals by Olga Samaroff and 
Hans Kindler in joint recital; Feodor 
Chaliapin; Carl Flesch and Josef Hof- 
mann and Dusolina Giannini. 

Owing to the still operative Blue Laws 
of 1794, tickets cannot be sold for Sun- 
day entertainments, so the Stanley Mu- 
sic Club has been incorporated and will 
take in members, with an annual dues of 
$5 a year. Members will be entitled to 
a seat at each meeting in the Stanley 
Theater. The membership will not be 
larger than the seating capacity of the 
house, about 3000. 








Flonzaley Quarter Opens Season in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 7.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet opened its season in this 
city, appearing at Unity Hall, Oct. 30 
under the auspices of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. A large 
and representative audience greeted the 
players with enthusiasm. The program 
consisted of music by Mozart, Schumann 
and H. Waldo Warner. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 


Club of Providence 


Chopin Presents 
Artists in Recital 
PROVIDENCE, Nov. 7.—The Chopin 


Club, the largest musical organization 
in the Rhode Island State Federation of 
Music Clubs, with a membership of more 
than 500, opened its season in the ball- 
room of the Narragansett Hotel, on Oct. 
22 with a concert of a delightful char- 
acter. Mrs. Edgar J. Lownes, president, 


opened the meeting, and Mrs. Gilbert C. 
Carpenter, the Club’s delegate to the 
Biennial of the National Federation of 
Music in Portland, last June, read re- 
port of the Biennial. The musical pro- 
gram was given by Esther Dale, soprano 
of New York, who sang two groups of 
admirably contrasted songs and several 
arias. Her accompanist was Mrs. 
Thomas Carrick Burke, of Portland, 
Ore. Edith Gyllenberg of Providence, 
contributed piano solos. She is also 
a member of the Monday Morning Musi- 
cal Club. Both singer and pianist were 
enthusiastically received. 

N. B. PETTIs. 


WICHITA CLUB PROGRAM 








Recitals Given by Pupils of College and 
of Fairmount Conservatory 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 7.—The Wichita 
Musical Club held its opening reception 
recently at the residence of Mrs. A. G. 
McCormick. A brief musical program 
was given by Pauline Drew, pianist; 
Leona Davidson, soprano, and Norma 
Van Gorder, accompanist. Interesting 
readings and an account of the proceed- 
ings of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs were given by Mrs. W. L. 
Seawell and Mrs. E. Higginson. Mrs. 
Mary H. Myers, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee gave an outline of the 
work planned for the club during the 
The social committee consisted 


season. 
of Mrs. Dan Hammond, Mrs. Gordon 
Hall, Mrs. H. L. Mills, Mrs. Harry 
Sturm, Mrs. Howard Kohn and Mrs. 


Harvey Grace. 

Fairmount College Conservatory pre- 
sented the following pupils of Mrs. 
Grimes and Reno B. Myers: Margaret 
Cramer, Mary Frances Martin, Mildred 
Bacon, Elona Skaer, Ruth Richardson. 

The first Sunday afternoon concert by 
students of the Wichita College of 
Music was given recently at Philhar- 
mony Hall. The following appeared: 
Irene Schoeling and Sara Tibbets, pupils 
of Stanley Levey and Velma Snyder; 
Howard Lipp, L. W. Tibbets and Frank 
Kessler, violin pupils of Theodore Lind- 
berg, and Marcella Harrell and Hortense 
Rhodes, from the expression department, 
under Alice Campbell-Wrigley. 

A recent Friday evening program of 
the Wichita College of Music and Dra- 
matic Art was furnished by Pauline 
Graham, Dorothy Poe, Mary Beth Dun- 
ham, La Vaughn McDermid, Opal Man- 
nen, Edith Cobden, Esther Grounds, 
Donald Wetmore, Margaret Jennings 
and Edna Smischney. T. L. KREBs. 





Hulda Lashanska, soprano, was the 
first visiting soloist of the season to ap- 
pear with the Cleveland Symphony. 


FUND FOR STUDENTS 
IS PLAN IN SEATTLE 


Recital by Foundation Pre- 
sents Local Artists—Two 
Series Open 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, Nov. 7.—The Seattle Music 
and Art Foundation is endeavoring to 
create a fund to make it possible for 
students with talent to pursue their stu- 
dies either locally or abroad, as the case 

demands. 

The foundation gave its annual com- 
plimentary concert at the Plymouth 
Church recently introducing a selected 
group of young Seattle artists. The 
soloists were George Davis, baritone; 
Emily Bentley Dow, violinist; Dorothy 
Newman, soprano, and Vesta Muth, 
pianist. Two ensemble groups were 
heard at this time—the Mendelssohn 
Trio, the personnel being Elizabeth 
Choate, violin; Helen Stewart, ’cello; 
and Frances Williams, piano, and the 
Paganini Club, a string quartet consist- 
ing of Marion Ferguson and Marjorie 
Clay, violins; Rosamond Phillips, viola, 
and Lois Ferguson, ’cello. The accom- 
panists were Ruth Prynne, James Dow 
and Florence Brastrup. 

Two of the regular artist courses of 
the present season opened their series 
recently. The Ladies’ Musical Club, 
which for nearly thirty years has been 
presenting artists to this community, 
introduced Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, 
with Nicolai Mednikoff at the piano at 
the Metropolitan Theater before a ca- 
pacity audience. Mme. Rethberg was 
enthusiastically received. 

The Men’s Club of Plymouth Church 
presented as the opening number for the 
season a recital by Vicente Ballester, 
baritone, with Anna Grant Dall at the 
piano. 

A récent event 








was a concert by 
Robert Velten, violinist, and Gertrude 
Huntley Green, pianist, who were pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan Theater by 
Frank P. Hood. Mr. Velten received his 
first training in Seattle under W. R. 
Hedley, later becoming a pupil of Franz 
Kneisel. His principal numbers on this 
occasion were the César Franck Sonata 
and the Paganini Concerto. 

Elsie DeLong, piano pupil of Alexine 
Whisnant, Cornish School faculty, gave 
a recital at the Cornish Theater, play- 
ing works of Bach, Beethoven, Mac- 
Dowell, Grieg and others. 





GEORGE 
PERKINS 


RAYMOND 


Available 
Address: 


Metropoiitan Opera House Bldg., 


—TENOR— 
for CONCERTS—RECITALS—MUSICALES 
Exclusive Management, ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 
New York, N. Y 


CLUBS IN ST. LOUIS 
AID SCHOOLS’ MUSIC 


Louis Graveure Heard in Pro- 
gram Covering Wide 
Field 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Nov. 7.—A meeting, spon- 
sored by the Missouri Federated Music 
Clubs and held at the Town Club, was 
attended by many persons interested in 
a movement to foster community music 
schools in St. Louis. 

J. Lionberger Davis presided, and a 
temporary organization was formed with 
Edna C. Lieber, chairman; Mrs. F. C. 
Papendick, vice-chairman, and Tyrie C. 
Lyon, secretary. It was estimated that 
several schools, with the small compen- 
sation paid by some pupils, could be 
operated on a $10,000 budget. Elizabeth 
Cueny said the Civic Music League had 
$354 in its treasury and suggested that 
it be appropriated to the work. 

Louis Graveure charmed a large audi- 
ence with a song recital at Principia 
School. His concert was the first of a 
series of entertainments given by the 
Principia Concert and Lecture Course, 
of which William E. Morgan, Jr., is 
director. Mr. Graveure’s voice was at 
its best, and his program was well 
chosen for the students in his audiences, 
as well as for the general public, which 
was also admitted. Such composers as 
Handel, Massenet, Bizet, Richard Ham- 
mond, César Franck, Leoncavallo, Pala- 
dilhe, Tosti, Clutsam and Sanderson 
were represented, with additional mem- 
bers of Hungarian, Welsh, Irish and 
Seottish folk-songs. Arpad Sandor ac- 
companied and also gave a group of 
piano solos. 

Aileen Hare has been awarded the 
first loan of the Morning Choral Club 
loan scholarship fund, established to aid 
young St. Louis musicians in their edu- 





cation. Miss Hare is a pupil of Eugenia 
Getner, who is arranging for her to 
study in New York. 


QUARTET VISITS SYRACUSE 





Madeleine H. Simon Is Soloist with 

New York Ensemble in Concert 
Syracuse, Nov. 7.—The Morning 
Musicale, Inc., opened its season bril- 
liantly, at the Temple on Oct. 21, when 
the New York String Quartet was 
presented in numbers by Smetana, Suk 
and Grieg. The Brahms Quintet was 
played with Madeleine Marshall Simon, 

formerly of Syracuse, at the piano. 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, opened 
the season of the recital commission of 
the First Baptist Church, at the Mizpah 
on Oct. 22. There was a large audience. 
Mr. Werrenrath was heard to advan- 
tage. This was the first of an excellent 

course arranged by the commission. 

mn. DD. V,. PRCK. 
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World FAMOUS 
“Madam __ Butterfly”’ 


The Japanese Soprano 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Announces a new Japanese Opera 
‘““NAMI-KO-SAN”’ By FRANCHETTI 


OPERA-CONCERTS SEASON oa 26 


FRANK T. KINTZING, Manag 
1620 Steinway Hall, New York Phone. Cirele 3501 
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Celebrated, 
Spanish Piano 
Virtuoso. 
Teacher of 
many famous 
pianists. 
19 West 85th St. 
New York | 
Phones: 
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1044 or 9923 
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METHODE YERSIN 


French Diction for Singers 
Students of this method sing French 
without foreign accent 
Demonstration lesson without charge 
Mrs. Valleda Robichon Haig 
(Paris Diploma from Melles Yersin) 

305 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 5407 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS 
ZIMBALIST RECITAL 


Original Sonata Has First 
Performance—Other 
Artists Appear 


By William E. Benswanger 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 7.—An early event 
of Pittsburgh’s musical season occurred 
in Carnegie Hall recently when Edith 
Taylor Thomson presented Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, in the first concert of 
her series. The artist honored Pitts- 
burgh by the first performance any- 
where of his new Sonata G Minor for 
piano and violin, assisted by Emanual 
Bay. The sonata is of serious portent, 
written in a modern but easily under- 
stood vein. 

Under the local management of May 
Beegle, John Philip Sousa gave an after- 
noon and an evening program in Syria 
Mosque on Oct. 16. Both concerts were 
well attended. 

On Oct. 9, Dallmeyer Russell and 
Charles N. Boyd, pianists, gave a pro- 
gram of Bach music for two pianos, in 
the auditorium of the Pittsburgh Musi- 
cal Institute. The program included the 
Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, the 
Piano Concerto in D Minor, and the 
“Goldberg” Variations. 

In the same hall Charles Edward May- 
hew presented Ruth Miriam Seaman, 
mezzo-contralto; Roy E. Shumaker, vio- 
linist; and Henrietta Meyer Bodycombe, 
pianist, in a program of original com- 
positions by Emma Kneeland Mayhew. 

In the music room of the Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement, a piano recital was 
given by Hazel Peck Speer, on Oct. 21, 
the music department of the Settlement 
sponsoring the concert. 


CUBAN COMPOSERS’ WORKS 
GIVEN IN HAVANA LIST 











President of Republic Attends Event 
Sponsored by Lecuona—Philhar- 
monic in Concert 


HAVANA, CuBA, Oct. 24.—The fifth 
and most interesting of the “typical” 
concerts arranged by Ernesto Lecuona, 
took place at the National Theater on 
the morning of Oct. 4. 

The theater was sold out and about 
300 seats were placed on the stage. The 
audience was enthusiastic and many of 
the songs had to be repeated, among 
them songs by Lecuona, Anckermann, 
and Gonzalo Roig. Songs by Mauri, 
Delfin, S. de Fuentes, Caturla and Mon- 
taner were also on the program. 

Lizzie Morales de Batet played a group 
of short piano compositions by de Blanck, 
Fuentes, Junenez and Lecuona. Mr. 
Roig and his men of the Havana Sym- 
phony opened the program with a new 


“Danzon,” also playing White’s “La 
Bella Cubana.” 
Interest was centered on Mr. Le- 


cuona’s pot-pourri on Cuban airs, made 
up of the oldest, as well as the latest, 
Cuban songs, very finely arranged for 
soli and chorus. The concert closed with 
a group of the latest dances for piano 
composed by Mr. Lecuona and played by 
himself. 

General Machado, President of the 
Republic, attended the performance, 
Luisa Ma Morales, Tomasita Nunez, 
Rita Montaner, Mercedes Menendez, 
Rita Agostini, Marquez and Corrasco 
were among the song interpreters. 

The sixteenth subscription concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra was given 


on the morning of Oct. 11 at the 
National Theater before a large 
audience. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 


phony and Liszt’s “Les Préludes” re- 
ceived a careful interpretation under 
the baton of Pedro Sanjuan. The con- 
cert opened with the overture “Egmont,” 
by Beethoven, and Fauré’s “Pavane.” 
NENA BENITEZ. 





Horace Coon, formerly press repre- 
sentative of the Wolfsohn Bureau, with 
which he was associated for two years, 
has resigned from that organization in 
order to conduct independent publicity 
work. Mr. Coon has located in the 
Steinway Building. 


Giovanni Martinelli to Sing New Part 
in Metropolitan ‘Jewels of Madonna’’ 


AUUUOUENAALOUENLANUOONOOUAOOUEENAAUOUEAAAUAOUTAAAAAEONEUAAUOUEUAAUAA AGA AA NEATH ENAA UTAH EAA NEA 


(Portrait on front page) 


FTER completing a remarkably 
successful season in opera at 


Ravinia, during which he sang twenty 
performances, Giovanni Martinelli sailed 
for a short holiday at his home in Italy 
on Labor Day, returning in time 
to begin his rehearsa!s for the regular 
Metropolitan season. Mr. Martinelli 
scored a particular success at Ravinia 
in Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut,” also 
appearing in “La Juive,” “Ballo in 
Maschera” and “Samson and Delilah,” 
as well as in his regular répertoire. 

Mr. Martinelli opened his engagement 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
auspiciously in a performance of “Aida,” 
on the evening of Nov. 3, in Brooklyn, 
following it with an appearance at the 
Metropolitan in “Fedora” on the evening 
of Nov. 6. 

Mr. Martinelli is at present busily en- 


gaged in preparation of the réle of Gen- 
naro, which he will sing with Maria 
Jeritza as Maliella in “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” one of the most interesting 
novelties which the Metropolitan will 
produce during the coming season and 
which will have its first performance on 
or about Dec. 1. 

After returning from Europe, Mr. 
Martinelli found time for only one con- 
cert before the opera season, in New 
Britain, Conn. He will, however, make 
an extended annual spring tour, during 
which he will sing concerts in the follow- 
ing cities: Utica, Scranton, New Lon- 
don, Charlotte, N. C., Detroit, Toronto, 
Columbus, Pittsburgh, Pine Bluffs, Ark., 
St. Louis Kansas City, Asheville, N. C., 
and Knoxville, Tenn. Following these 
appearances Mr. Martinelli will rejoin 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for the 
annual season at Atlanta, Ga., on April 
19. 





RECITAL EVENTS IN 


Sigrid Onegin Heard in 
Twilight Series—Local 
Artists Applauded 


By Cc. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Nov. 7.—An outstanding 
event was the appearance of Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, in the first recital in 
Margaret Rice’s Twilight Musicales on 
Oct. 25. Mme. Onegin gave intelligent 
readings of her numbers. Loewe’s “Der 
Heilige Franziskus” was so attractively 
done that it had to be repeated. Three 
Schubert songs likewise pleased the 
audience immensely. As an interpreter 
of Strauss and of Mozart’s “Hallelujah,” 





Mme. Onegin scored decisively. 
Her English songs included Cyril 
Seott’s “Lullaby,” Martin Shaw’s im- 


pressive setting of “Invictus” and La 
Forge’s “Ecstasy.” Franz Dorfmueller 
was no less an artist at the piano than 
was Mme. Onegin vocally. 

The Milwaukee pianist, Adams Buell, 
played at the Athenaeum under the 
management of Marion Andrews before 
an enthusiastic audience. He played the 
Theme and Variations of Paderewski, in 
which he displayed a brilliant technic, 
and also gave numbers by Borodin, 
Schiitt, Schumann’s “Childhood Scenes,” 
and works by Handel, Mozart and Bach, 
all delivered with distinction. The re- 


MILWAUKEE HAILED 


Fadyen. These included “Etude Hero- 
ique,” “A Love Song,” and a paraphrase 
on “The Arkansas Traveler,” treated in 
broad, humorous style. All of these 
numbers drew spirited applause from 
the audience and Mr. MacFadyen was 
called to the stage. 

Alma Hahn Post was the assisting 
soloist at the organ recital given by 
Carl Mueller in the Grand Avenue Con- 
gregational Church. 

Pearl Brice pleased a discriminating 
audience in her annual recital at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute. This was the 
second in the series of winter recitals 
at the Institute. Among Miss Brice’s 
numbers were a Grieg Sonata. Saint- 
Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso, and Kreisler’s “Gipsy Song.” 


Catherine Goodman played for a 
capacity audience in the Athenaeum, 


under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
College of Music. Mrs. Goodman re- 
turns to Milwaukee as a pianist after an 
absence of some years. She was accom- 
panied by Elizabeth Burdick. Helen 
Weaver Tower provided several violin 
numbers. All three musicians are now 
members of the faculty of the Wisconsin 
College of Music. 

The Active Musicians’ Division of the 
Civic Music Association held its first 
meeting of the year at the Milwaukee 
Art Institute. Lorna Hooper Warfield, 
soprano, gave two numbers by Wagner. 
Zoe Tuthill Fiske played Bach’s Sonata 
in B Flat Major, ballet music by Schu- 





cital introduced for the first time three bert and Schumann’s Novelette in D. 

numbers in manuscript by the Mil- Adeline T. Ricker read a paper on 
waukee composer, Alexander Mac- German music. 

Swedish Soprano Gives Recital in This system is analogous to the method 

Waukegan, III. now in force in public schools of teach- 

. - , ing children to read before teaching 

WAUKEGAN, ILL, Nov. 7—Hildur them to spell. Children who had had 


Lindgren, Swedish soprano from Seattle, 
has been making a concert tour this fall 
through the Middle West, and has scored 
a genuine success. Recently she gave a 
recital in Waukegan to an appreciative 
audience. Miss Lindgren, who has 
studied abroad, displayed a voice of 
great power and beauty in a varied and 
interesting program, given in five lan- 
guages. There were songs by Brahms, 
Massenet, Merikanto, Sibelius, Brown, 
Woodman, Carpenter, La Forge, and 
others in addition to the aria “Vissi 
d’Art” from “Tosca,” sung with great 
dramatic verve. Miss Lindgren was as- 
sisted at the piano by a young and tal- 
ented Chicago artist, Thyra Soderberg, 





whose perfect accompaniments gave 
charm to each number. 
New Teaching Method Is_ Introduced 


in San Jose 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 7.—An original 
method of teaching piano playing by 
harmony diagrams was demonstrated by 
Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt in a lecture 
in Sherman & Clay Hall under the aus- 
pices of the Sherman Clay and Company. 
Mrs. Bevitt’s method is based on har- 
monic analysis. The beginner does not 
learn notation until he has become fairly 
proficient in playing melodic chord pro- 
gressions and different rhythmic figures. 


but five piano lessons demonstrated Mrs. 
Bevitt’s training. 
MARJoRY M. FISHER. 





Elmira Glee Club Chooses New Members 


EtMIRA, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Following the 
try-outs for membership to the Elmira 
College Glee Club, the following selec- 
tions were announced by  Ellethra 
Stevens, manager: Esther Gelbridge, 
Mary Hardy, Marvel Bott, Hulda Tay- 
lor, Claire Davis, Madeline Frink, Mar- 
garet Milligan, Elizabeth Humeston, 
Reba Persell, Margaret Otte, Natalie 
Mitchell, Olive Hart, Gertrude Laycock, 
Grace Wolcott, Vera Ide, Alzada Hall, 
Florence Rexford, Charlotte Williams, 
Elizabeth Solomon, Esther McKerr, 
Mitzy Loomis, Frances Armstrong, Mar- 
garet McGregor. Marjorie Frey was 
chosen accompanist and Margaret Healy, 
her assistant. 


Kansas City Offers Prize for Solo Work 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Nov. 7.—At a 
recent board meeting of the Kansas City 
Music Teachers’ Association, a resolu- 
tion was passed to offer a prize of $100 
to the member submitting the best com- 
position for piano solo, voice, or violin. 
The compositions will be heard in Feb- 
ruary, at the annual composers’ event, 
when the award will also be made. 








srucE BENJAMIN 


Management—Concert Direction, Hermann Wolff and Jules Sachs, Berlin, Germany 


AMERICAN TENOR 


CONCERTIZING IN EUROPE 
ENTIRE SEASON 1924-25 


HERTZ FORCES OPEN 
SYMPHONIC SEASON 


San Francisco Applauds Nov- 
elties—Recital by Schu- 


mann Heink 
By Marjory M. Fisher 

SAN Francisco, Nov. 7.—The San 
Francisco Symphony began its fifteenth 
season with a pair of concerts on Oct. 
23 and 25 in the Curran Theater, Alfred 
Hertz conducting. There were many 
new faces in the ranks of the players, 
but it was the consensus of opinion that 
the orchestra has not suffered through 
the changes in its personnel. While one 
missed the exquisite and individual tone 
of Louis Persinger, which has colored 
the tone of the entire string section for 
the last ten years, the full and rich play- 
ing of Mishel Piastro, the new concert- 
master, proved a satisfying substitute. 

Lajos Fenster has been promoted from 
first viola to assistant concertmaster 
and L. Bolotine has been engaged as sec- 
ond assistant concertmaster. Romain 
Verney succeeds as solo viola and the 
’cello section is headed by two new men 
—Michel Panha and William Van den 
Burg. ‘ 

The orchestra gave its usual smooth 
performance and proved itself a sym- 
phonic instrument of first rank. The 
Schubert Symphony in C Major was the 
opening number. It was played with 
success. Ernest Schelling’s “Victory 
Ball” was given for the first time in San 
Francisco and received with tremendous 
applause. Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
“Orpheus,” played at these concerts for 
the first time, gave interesting oppor- 
tunities to the solo violin and ’cello, and 
both did beautiful work. : 

At Sunday’s repetition of this pro- 
gram, which fell on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Johann 
Strauss, Mr. Hertz led his men in a 
spirited rendition of the “Blue Danube” 
Waltz. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink, contralto, 
sang at the Columbia Theater to a 
crowded house on Sunday afternoon 
under the management of Selby C. 
Oppenheimer. Hundreds of listeners 
were moved by the beauty and artistry 





of the singer’s interpretations. She 
sang songs by Handel, Schubert, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Liszt, Wagner and 
Herrman. The Ambroise Thomas set- 


ting of Goethe’s “Kennst du das Land” 
resulted in five recalls. American songs 
were given as encores, “Trees,” “Danny” 
and “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
and the program closed with songs by 
Gertrude Ross, Chadwick, Stephens, 
O’Hara and Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” Eula 
Howard Nunan, pianist and former resi- 
dent of this city, was the assisting solo 
artist, and Eleanor Scheib played the 
accompaniments in a satisfying way. A 
wealth of floral tributes passed over the 
footlights. 
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Men’s Glee Club | 


A Branch of 
The People’s Chorus of 


New York, Inc. 
L. CAMILIERI, Conductor 
Learn to sing beautiful part- 
songs. 
Improve your singing voice. 
Learn to read music fluently. 
Spend your evenings with pleas- | 
ure and profit. 
JOIN The Men’s Glee Club of 
the People’s Chorus of New 
York. 
| EVERY THURSDAY EVE- | 
| NING at EIGHT O’CLOCK | 
in the auditorium of the | 
High School of Commerce, | 
155 West 65th Street. 
Note: For addresses of other meetings and 


further information write to the Secretary 
of The People’s Chorus of New York, Inc., 








41 East 42nd Street, Suite 718, 


———.— 
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VERBRUGGHEN’S MEN 
LAUNCH NEW SEASON 


Four Local Singers Heard 
in Minneapolis— 
Lhevinne Plays 
By H. K. Zuppinger 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 7.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony played in the Lyceum 
Theater on the afternoon of Oct. 25, in 
the opening event of the season, before 


an audience that completely filled the 


house. Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” 
Symphony was the principal number 
played by the orchestra. It revealed 
that this fine body of men is up to par 
this year and that we may expect great 
things from it during the season. As 
the date of this concert, Oct. 25, was 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Johann Strauss, the concert was 
concluded with a spirited playing of this 
composer’s “Blue Danube” Waltz. 

The soloists were four Minneapolis 
artists, Meta Aswin Birnbach, soprano; 
Mabel Pelletier, contralto; Carl J. E. 
Olson, tenor, and Edward H. Herman, 
baritone. With splendid balance and 
fine tone throughout, these singers gave 
Parker’s “Here Life Is Quickly Gone” 
and Brahms’ “Naenie” quartets, adding, 
as an extra number, the ‘Rigoletto” 
Quartet. 

On Oct. 20, a concert was given at the 
University of Minnesota, under the 
management of Mrs. Carlyle M. Scott, 
when Josef Lhevinne gave one of his 
inimitable piano recitals with a finish 
and artistry that are hard to excel. The 
large armory at the University was 
filled and the audience was most enthu- 
siastic. Mr. Lhevinne played the same 
program that he gave a few days later 
in New York. In his last group this 
artist performed for the first time any- 
where two fascinating numbers by Paul 
Juon. Noteworthy also was a lovely 
Chopin group. 

The Thursday Musicale presented for 
its members at the Garrick Theater a 
Persian program, covering “Songs of 
Persia” by Bantock, beautifully sung by 
Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; a delightful 
“Persian” Suite for organ, by Stough- 
ton, finely played on the new organ by 
Marion Austin Dunn, and the “Persian 
Garden” by Liza Lehmann, sung by Clara 
Williams, soprano; Lora Lulsdorff Mc- 
Cartney, contralto; Joseph Moore, tenor, 
and Wilmot Goodwin, baritone. This 
latter performance was especially inter- 
esting because it was done in costume 
with stage action. 

On Oct. 23 at the Lyceum Theater, 
formerly the Auditorium, the Thursday 
Musicale presented to the general public 
the Metropolitan Opera Quartet, headed 
by Frances Alda, soprano, and including 
Caroline Lazzari, contralto; Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor, and Giovanni Martino, bari- 
tone. They sang arias in splendid style. 


CLUBS AID ORCHESTRA 











Organizations Pledge Support to Little 
Symphony of Kansas City 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 7.—The Kan- 
sas City Little Symphony, N. DeRuber- 
tis, conductor, has appeared in Spring- 
field, Mo.; Columbus, Kan.; Nevada and 
Warrensburg, Mo.; Lincoln and Fair- 
burg, Neb., and Marysville, Kan. The 
soloists were Agnes Scott-Hauer, so- 
prano; Mrs. Louis Brittain, soprano; 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto, and 
Luigi Bussolari, violinist. 

At a luncheon given by the Ivanhoe 
Amusement Company, managers of the 
Little Symphony, the following organiza- 
tions pledged their support of the Little 
Symphony: Kansas City Conservatory, 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts, Cranston 
School of Music, Woman’s Chamber of 
Commerce, Kansas City Musical Club, 
Athenezum, Music Teachers’ Associa- 


-- 


tion, Parent-Teachers’ Association, Al- 
legro Music Club, Southeast Music 
Club, Haydn Choral Club, Business 
Women’s Club, Round Table Club, Mu 
Phil Epsilon Sorority, Sigma Alpha 
Iota Sorority. 

The campaign was sponsored by the 
Kansas City Federation of Music Clubs. 
Mrs. George Henry Gordon was general 
chairman. Addresses were made by 
George S. McClanahan and Cora Lyman. 
Stanley Deacon, baritone, sang, accom- 
panied by Elizabeth Puckett. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 
PLEASES CLEVELAND 


San Francisco Quintet Is 
Heard in Varied 


Program 
By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 7.—Clevelanders did 
not underrate their opportunity to hear 
a splendid chamber ensemble when the 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco played in the Wade Park ballroom 
recently. The audience was one of the 
largest that has gathered in the series 
at this auditorium. 

The program comprised Brahms’ A 
Minor Quartet, Ravel’s Quartet in F, 
and a Mozart composition for flute and 
strings. In the last, Elias Hecht, 
founder of the Society, demonstrated 
great skill on the flute. The other 
members are Louis Persinger, first vio- 
lin; Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan 
Firestone, viola, and Walter Ferner, 
‘cello. The ensemble work was of the 
highest merit, and the performance was 
masterful both in tonal coloring and 
interpretation. 

The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber Music Society, 
managed by Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders. 

The experiment inaugurated by 
Arthur Q. Quimby at the Museum of Art 
of repeating the Sunday afternoon or- 
gan programs has met with gratifying 
success, as is indicated by increasing 
attendance, and will be continued. Mr. 
Quimby repeats each program for a 
month. The program for November in- 
cludes pieces by Handel, Bach, Vierne, 
Henselt and Guilmant. 


OMAHA HONORS HARMATI 














Receptions Held for New Conductor of 
Symphony Orchestra 


OMAHA, NEs., Nov. 7.—Sandor Har- 
mati, newly appointed conductor of 
Omaha Symphony, was tendered a recep- 
tion by the business and professional 
women’s division of the Chamber of 
Commerce on Oct. 19, just before the 
hour set for the first rehearsal. Among 
those present were Mayor James C. 
Dahlman, Herman K. Mansfield, Bertha 
Meyer, John L. Kennedy and Ernest 
Nordin, the associate conductor, who pre- 
sented Mr. Harmati the baton. 

A reception to welcome Mr. Harmati 
was held on Oct. 1 at the Chamber of 
Commerce by the women’s division. Sev- 
eral hundred prominent persons were 
present, among them Mr. and Mrs. Ford 
E. Hovey, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Johnson, 
Emilia Brandt, Phebe Fullaway, Marga- 
ret Lee Knight, Gladys Shamp, Grace 
Roberts, Mabel Brown, Mary Doyle and 
Georgia Michels. Music was furnished 
by Robert Cuscaden’s String Trio. 


Elizabeth Quaile and Angela 
Return 


Elizabeth Quaile, pianist and teacher, 
returned from Europe and resumed her 
classes in her new studio at 22 West 
Eighty-ninth Street recently. Miss 
Quaile rejoins Angela Diller, who, with 
her, is the author of a number of peda- 
gogical books on piano playing. An- 
other of the Diller-Quaile books will be 
released by the publishers shortly. 





Diller 
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ST. PAUL RECITAL 
SERIES IS OPENED 


Schubert Club Presents 
Queena Mario — First 
Symphony Event 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 

St. Paut, MINN., Nov. 7.—To the 
Schubert Club, with its membership of 
nearly 1500, fell the distinction of open- 
ing the local musical season. The Club 
presented Queena Mario, soprano, and 
John Corigliano, violinist, in separate 
recitals, before large audiences. Miss 
Mario’s program included beautifully 
sung operatic arias, “Ah, fors’ e lui” 
from “Traviata” and the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah.” Imogene Peay 
played the accompaniments. 
liano scored a distinct success in the 
Saint-Saéns Sonata, in which Leon 
Benditzky, at the piano, played an ad- 
mirable part; the Conus Concerto, and 
pieces by Lilli Boulanger, Godowsky, 
Juon, Paganini, Sgambati and Wieniaw- 
ski. The Club also held a reception for 
its president, when Marie Luedke, so- 
prano, was heard. 

The first concert in the series of six- 
teen by the Minneapolis Symphony was 
an outstanding event, under Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor. Pierre Henrotte, 
the new concertmaster, appeared for the 
first time locally. Florence Easton, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, as _ soloist 
contributed richly to the fine program, 
which included Beethoven’s _ third 
“Leonore” Overture, Brahms’ Second 
Symphony, a “first time” performance 
of Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina” Pre- 
lude, and the Prelude and “Liebestod” 
from Wagner’s “Tristan and _ Isolde.” 
Mme. Easton’s solo offering was the 
aria “Pace, mio Dio” from Verdi’s “La 
Forza del Destino.” The well-earned 
encore number was the “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca.” The audience filled the 
municipal auditorium to its full capacity, 
more than 3000. Credit for this large 
attendance goes to George F. Lindsay, 
who worked unsparingly to this very 
successful end. 

Hugo Goodwin’s organ recitals in the 
municipal auditorium have been re- 





. sumed under the direction of Commis- 


sioner of Education L. R. S. Ferguson 
of the City Council. 

_ Pro-Musica presented Alfred Hollins 
in an organ recital yielding maximum 
measure of enjoyment at the House of 
Hope Church. 

Edmund A. Stein sponsored the ap- 
pearance of Will Rogers and the de 
Reszke Singers in a program of much 
interest in the auditorium. 





MAUD MORGAN TO PLAY 


Harpist Will Give New York Recital in 
December 


Maud Morgan, harpist and teacher, 
who celebrated her golden jubilee last 
season, will give her annual New York 
recital on Dec. 5, in Aeolian Hall. Eight 
harpists will take part. and Dr. William 
C. Carl. organist and director of the 
Guilmant School, will assist. 

Miss Morgan won gratifying success 





Mr. Corig-. 


in a recent concert in Troy, N. Y., wher 
she appeared before that city’s Women’ 
Club. John Thomas, Charles Overthur, 
Hasselmanns, and composers of folk 
music were represented on the program 
which also included original composi 
tions by Miss Morgan. An_ informa 
talk, covering the history and develop 
ment of the harp and its music was ; 
feature of the occasion. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
GIVES HADLEY WORK 


Guy Maier Heard in Sunda) 
Program under Kolar— 
Other Events 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 

Detroit, Nov. 7.—For the Detroit 
Symphony programs of Oct. 29 and 30 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch chose Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, its performance pro- 
viding one of the high lights of the sea- 
son. In the first movement Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch seemed to display every tonal 
possibility of his band. The Andante 


evoked an ovation. Henry Hadley’s tone 
poem, “Ocean,” was heard here for the 
first time. Much favorable comment 
was heard and the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that it is a highly realistic 
and absorbing bit of descriptive writ- 
ing. The Andante Cantabile of Tchai- 
kovsky was played as a tribute to the 
memories of Claire A. Shover, friend and 
secretary of Mr. and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch, 
and of Dr. E. W. Haas, an ardent sup- 
porter of the orchestra. Hulda Lashan- 
ska, soprano, was soloist for the pro- 
gram, singing an aria from “The Magic 
Flute” and “The Lorelei.” She has 
gained in suavity and style since her 
last appearance here. 

Guy Maier, pianist, was the soloist for 
the Sunday afternoon Symphony concert 
of Nov. 1. Victor Kolar seems to possess 
an uncanny faculty of discerning the 
tastes and moods of his Sunday audi- 
ences for he never fails to win their 
wholehearted approval. Mr. Maier was 
heard in the spirited and colorful C 
Sharp Minor Concerto of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, which he played extremely well, 
with a thoroughly masculine vigor, yet 
in the pianissimo passages with the ut- 
most delicacy. A Fantasy from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Eugen Onegin” had its first 
local presentation at these concerts and 
was well received. A Massenet sketch, 
“Sous les Tilleuls,” displayed the solo 
talents of the clarinetist Luconi and the 
’cellist Miquelle. Tchaikovsky’s “Marche 
Slave” closed the day. 

Mr. Maier was heard on the preced- 
ing day in a joint recital with Clara 
Clemens, mezzo-soprano, in Memorial 
Hall. Upon this occasion Mr. Maier 
introduced to Detroit music from the 
Debussy Ballet, “The Romance of the 
Toy Shop,” illuminating it with explana- 
torv remarks. Mme. Clemens sang sev- 
eral song groups in keeping with the 
program, which was designed to appeal 
to young persons. 

Isa Kremer gave a program in Or- 
chestra Hall on Nov. 4 before an audi- 
ence that was most cordial. Miss 
Kremer possesses a magnetic personal 
ity. Her program covered a wide scone 
and was sung in a variety of languages. 
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Bush Conservatory Orchestra Expands 
Under Skillful Baton of Czerwonky 


6 AAN0U0AAAUAADUAUTTEUUAAAAUAUO EEA 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—The Bush Con- 
servatory Orchestra, which owes its in- 
ception to Richard Czerwonky, has 
opened a season which promises to be 
most successful. Soon after his arrival 
in Chicago to head the violin depart- 
ment at Bush, Mr. Czerwonky started, 
as he calls it, “in a small way,” to build 
up an organization which now gives a 
regular concert series at Orchestra Hall 
every season. 

There was no reason, he felt, why 
American music students, whose ability 
and quality he found to be excellent, 
should not have the benefit of orchestral 


training, as they do in conservatories 
abroad. He thus put into operation a 
scheme which has since been given prac- 
tical approval elsewhere throughout the 
country. It even antedated by a short 
period the formation of the Civic Or- 
chestra of Chicago, which sets out to 
train players for symphony positions, 
a the general direction of Frederick 
Stock. 

Mr. Czerwonky’s orchestra contained 
but eight pupils in its first year. These 
included seven of his own students, four 
first violins, two seconds and a viola. A 
‘cello student joined the players, and 
these pupils were drilled at rehearsal, 
with a pianist supplying other orches- 
tral parts. 


Orchestra Is Augmented 


For the concerts given in this and one 
or two successive years, professional 
players supplemented the student ranks. 
More students, and some semi-profes- 
sionals joined the band in the second 
season, supplying it with some wind in- 
struments. Gradually the wood and 
brass sections were filled with students, 
most of whom played in theaters. They 
welcomed an opportunity to foregather 
every Tuesday morning and make the 
acquaintance of a grade of music which 
they could play nowhere else. 

Recently, even the less popular of or- 
chestral instruments have been played 
by members of the student body, and 
under Mr. Czerwonky’s direction the 
Bush Orchestra has taken its place as 
one of the finest of school orchestras in 
the country. 

More than 100 standard works are 
now contained in the répertoire. These 
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Richard Czerwonky, Violinist and Conduc- 
tor of the Bush Conservatory Orchestra 


include symphonies, concertos, other 
large works, and some compositions of 
importance written by students of the 
conservatory. The program this year 
includes the performance of choral 
works, among them Rossini’s ‘“Stabat 
Mater” and _ possibly excerpts from 
“‘Meistersinger,” in which a_ chorus 
organized under the leadership of Edgar 
Nelson will cooperate. 


Sponsors Give Support 


In discussing the development of his 
orchestra recently, Mr. Czerwonky ex- 
pressed his gratification in its ability to 
enlist the practical interest of many Chi- 
cago business men, such as Samuel E. 
N. Moist, “the father of the orchestra,” 
and officers of Lyon & Healy, the 
Wurlitzer Company, the Cable Piano 
Company, the Baldwin Piano Company, 
Horsteiner’s violin shop, Ferron and 
Kroeplin’s violin shop, and many others. 
The Federation of American Musicians 
has also cooperated in a generous way. 

Mr. Czerwonky came from Berlin to 
America in 1907 to take the Boston Sym- 
phony’s second concertmaster’s desk. 
While in Boston he organized the Czer- 
wonky String Quartet. Later he was 
appointed concertmaster of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, and in this capacity 
and as assistant conductor and soloist 
he toured America for nine years. 

Since his engagement at Bush Con- 
servatory, he has toured extensively as 
recitalist. This month he will go to 
Denver and other cities in the West, 
spending three weeks in Arizona, Texas 
and Colorado. In January and February 
he will fill twenty-eight engagements, 
and will give his Chicago recital in 
February. 





Mmes. Cahoon and Lapham Give Recital 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Helen Fouts Ca- 
hoon, soprano, sang in a private recital 
at the home of Mrs. Herbert F. Perkins 
Nov. 1. Appearing with her was Mrs. 
Edwin N. Lapham, pianist, formerly 
president of the organization now known 
as the Musicians’ Club of Women, here. 
Mrs. Lapham stayed over to play in Chi- 
cago, en route to California. 


New Movement 
Inaugurated 
CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—A movement to 
have Christmas carols sung throughout 
Chicago has been inatgurated by Harry 
Edward Freund. It is the purpose to 
have carols sung in the clubs, hotels, 
moving picture theaters, hospitals and 
jails, and arrangements are being made 
to broadcast from the leading radio sta- 
tions Christmas Eve and Christmas 
morning. Superintendent McAndrew of 


for Christmas Carols 


in Chicago 


the public schools will have carols sung 
in all the schools the week before the 
holidays. Every sort of institution will 
be asked to codperate. An edition. of 
four carols will be issued and distributed. 
Mayor Dever is the honorary chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Freund the direc- 
tor. Other members are: John J. 
Mitchell, Harry R. Wheeler, John G. 
Shedd, A. G. Gulbransen, Max Mason, 
Harry Pratt Judson, Walter Dill Scott, 
Frederick Stock, Henry D. Sulcer, 
William McAndrew, Clifford W. Barnes, 
Mrs. James W. Morrison, Mrs. Harold 
Ickes, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Mrs. 
Edward S. Bailey. 





STOCK PLAYS FAMILIAR 
WORKS IN THIRD LIST 





Program Includes Gliére’s “Sirens,” 
Franck Symphony and Overture 
by Georg Schumann 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Frederick Stock’s 
third program in the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s subscription series, played at 
Orchestra Hall on Oct. 30 and 31, in- 
cluded Bach’s Third Orchestral Suite; 
the Franck symphony, Gliére’s sym- 
phonic poem, “The Sirens,” and Georg 
Schumann’s Overture, ‘“Liebesfriihling.”’ 
This material was well known to both 
of Mr. Stock’s audiences, the Gliére 
poem, perhaps, being, the least familiar. 

The program was splendidly played, 
with chief interest centering in the two 
larger works. In the symphony Mr. 
Stock displayed more colorful interest 
in the emotional side of his music than 
on frequent occasions. Yet the austere 
discipline and impersonality, which ordi- 
narily give his work simplicity, direct- 
ness and universality, were by no means 
thrown overboard merely for the sake 
of the lovers of orchestral thrills. The 
Suite was enjoyed, special attention be- 
ing given the favorite Aria from both 
audiences and players. 

At the popular concert of Oct. 29, Eric 
DeLamarter was conductor in a _ pro- 
gram which included Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony and many delightful shorter 
works. Mr. Stock explained and con- 
ducted the first of the Symphony’s pro- 
grams for children at Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 5. EUGENE STINSON. 





Molter and Sturkow-Ryder Are Heard 
Jointly 

CHIcAGo, Nov. 7.—Isabel Richardson 
Molter, Chicago soprano, who was re- 
cently heard with great pleasure at the 
Princess Theater in her first formal Chi- 
cago recital, was soloist at a meeting of 
the Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, held 
in the gold room of the Congress Hotel, 
Nov. 3. Mrs. Molter, accompanied by 
Harold Molter, sang an aria from 
“Hérodiade” and some interesting songs 
in English. Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, 
pianist, played her own fantasie, “The 
Zoo.” 

Craven Sings with Sturkow-Ryder 

Nov. 7.—Carl Craven, tenor, sang at 
two programs given by Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder recently, apvearing at Sinai 
Temple and at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. On the latter occasion the entire 
program consisted of Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder’s compositions. Assisting were 
Ferrell Buchanan Bentley and Jean 
MacShane, pianists, and Franz Wagner, 
cellist. 





Marie Morrisey Engages Charles Lurvey 
as Accompanist 

CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Marie Morrisey, 

contralto, has engaged for her entire 

season the services of Charles Lurvey, 


who has been accompanist for Jennie 
Dufau and many other artists, and 
whose recent return to Chicago has 


brought him into prominence here as 
associate of several distinguished musi- 
cians appearing in local recitals. 





José Mojica Successful in Colorado 


CuicaGo, Nov. 7.—José Mojica’s last 
concert appearances before his return to 
Chicago, for rehearsals with the Chicago 
Civic Opera, took place in Colorado. He 
sang with great success in Pueblo, 
Boulder and Carson City. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Karl Forms, formerly a pupil of Her- 
bert Witherspoon, has been engaged for 
a leading réle in the New York produc- 
tion of the “Student Prince.” Emily 
Wooley has been engaged for the part 
of the Princess in California perform- 
ances of the same work. Winona Light- 
cap, specialist in the singing of children’s 
songs, returned to Winnipeg this week, 
after concluding a course of study under 
Mr. Witherspoon. The College Orchestra 
now includes sixty-five players, and re- 
hearsals have begun under Isaac Van 
Grove and Maurice Goldblatt. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


T. L. Bearse, Genevieve Burke, Bertha 
Neff, Louise Wyse, Grace Muhs, Gor- 
don Sutherland, Richard Dale, Erwin 
Wallenborn and John Brown were heard 
in recital at Kimball Hall in a program 
of opratic arias and piano music by 
Bach, Chopin, Schumann and Tchaikov- 
sky. Clarence Loomis, of the faculty, 
has appeared as accompanist at several 
recitals recently given by Kathryn 
Meisle, of the Chicago Opera. The Con- 
servatory has four flourishing branch 
schools, located at 4611 Kenmore Avenue, 
1133 East Sixty-third Street, 7058 Mer- 
rill Avenue and 3508 Roosevelt Road. 
The dramatic classes will present several 
plays of established worth this winter. 
E. J. Eldridge has been engaged as tenor 
soloist of St. Augustine’s Church, Wil- 
mette. Marion Setaro, soprano, sang in 
recital at the Galt Hotel, Sterling, IIl., 
Oct. 29. George Garner gave a success- 
ful recital at Peoria, Nov. 2. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Elizabeth Seiter was accompanist for 
William Phillips, of the faculty, at the 
Oak Park Woman’s Club. Blanche Loper 
is touring as soloist and accompanist in 
the University of Kansas concert exten- 
sion company. Marie Colliton has been 
engaged as soloist and accompanist with 
the Clarke Concert Company. James 
Estes was heard at a musicale in Lake 
Forest, Oct. 8. Evelyn Reese and Ada 
Roach appeared at the Business Men’s 
Club in La Grange, Oct. 13. Virginia 
Cousins, Beulah Balaban, Elizabeth 
Campbell and Elsa Soeller were heard in 
a dramatic recital Nov. 3. The depart- 
ment of public school music, one of the 
largest in the country, has charge of the 
music in Glenview and North Brook 
schools, as well as of the Cathedral and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury schools in Chi- 
cago. Several pupils of William Phillips 
have been fulfilling interesting engage- 
ments: Fred Osborne, bass, sang at the 
Fullerton Avenue Church, Oct. 11 and 
18; George Hodge sang at the Oak Park 
Congregational Church; Madeleine Sif- 
ferd was soloist at the Portage Park 
Woman’s Club; Thelma Pefferle gave the 
opening program at the Oak Park Wo- 
man’s Club, Oct. 13, and Leslie Davis is 
in the Chicago production of the “Stu- 
dent Prince.” 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN STUDIO 


Louise Bowman, recently announced as 
newly appointed head of the Westminster 
College voice department, in Salt Lake 
City, is a pupil of Mrs. Mann. 


Hanna Butler Back from Paris 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Hanna Butler, so- 
prano, has returned to Chicago from a 
stay in Paris, where she conducted 
master classes in which some artists of 
the Paris Opéra and many young Amer- 
ican students were members. While in 
Paris, Mme. Butler was soloist at First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, there. Mme. 


Butler was the guest of Mrs. Milton 
Kirk, a former resident in Chicago. 
Before returning to America Mme. 
Butler, with Mrs. Kirk, toured France 


and Italy, and on the return trip, Mme. 
Butler sang at a ship’s concert. 


Sametini Forms Quartet 


Nov. 7.—Léon Sametini, head of the 
violin department of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, has formed a string quartet 
which will take part in various pro- 
grams in the College concert series. His 
associates will be Rudolph Reiners, Ar- 
nold Volpe and Jaroslav Gons. 


Milan Lusk Heard in Elmhurst 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.--Milan Lusk, young 
Chicago violinist of Bohemian descent, 
gave the opening concert of the season 
at Elmhurst, IIl., Oct. 12. He was ad- 
mired for a fine technic and beautiful 
tone. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
MOUSSORGSKY WORK 


Tinlot and Easton Are Solo- 
ists under Baton of 
Verbrugghen 
By H. K. Zuppinger 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 7.—The first Fri- 
day night concert given this season by 
the Minneapolis Symphony, on Oct. 30, 
was a veritable triumph for the con- 
ductor, Henri Verbrugghen; the soloist, 
Florence Easton, soprano, and every in- 
dividual member of the orchestra. The 
program opened with Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nore” Overture, No. 3, followed by 
Brahms’ Second Symphony. Both num- 
bers were given vivid readings by Mr. 
Verbrugghen. The novelty on the pro- 
gram was Moussorgsky’s Prelude to 
“Khovantchina,” played for the first time 
in Minneapolis. Built upon Russian na- 
tional airs, this Prelude breathes the 
spirit of old Russia and is a fine example 

of this composer’s best work. 

Mme. Easton was in splendid voice, 
giving first the “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” 
aria, from “Forza del Destino,” with the 
“Vissi d’Arte” air from “Tosca” as an 
encore. Both were beautifully sung, but 
the artist fairly excelled herself in the 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
which the orchestra combined with the 
Prelude to the same opera. 

The second Sunday afternoon concert 
of the season by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony served to bring back as soloist the 
popular concertmaster of last year, Gus- 
tav Tinlot, who is now active with the 
Rochester Philharmonic. Mozart’s E 
Flat Major Concerto and Guiraud’s Ca- 
price were the programmed numbers, 
played in beautiful and artistic style. 
The orchestra gave Mendelssohn’s “Fin- 
gal’s Cave” Overture; Saint-Saéns’ Bal- 
let Music from “Henry VIII,” and Wag- 
ner’s March from “Tannhauser, ” which 
made up the remainder of a program 
enthusiastically received. 

Eleanor Poehler, soprano; Else Jache, 
pianist, and Eleanor Freemantel, accom- 
panist, recently gave a delightful recital 
in the hall of the MacPhail School of 
Music. Mrs. Poehler and Mrs. Freeman- 
tel gave a beautiful and satisfvine ren- 
dition of Schubert’s lovely song cycle, 
“Frauen Liebe and Leben.” 

The Minneapolis chapter of “Pro Mu- 
sica” opened its fall activities with an 
informal tea at the home of Caroline M. 
Crosby, where the members listened to a 
very delightful talk by Grace Hodsdon 
Boutelle on the life and work of Alfredo 
Casella, composer, conductor and pianist, 
who will be brought to Minneapolis by 
“Pro Musica” for a program on Dec. 7. 








Coast Institute Increases Faculty 


SAN FRANcIsco, Nov. 7.—The Musi- 
cal Art Institute, cea ‘last year by 
Arthur Argiewicz and Carel Van Hulst, 
has announced the addition of several 
noted musicians to its faculty. Charles 
Hart, head of the piano department, will 


be assisted by Verne Kelsey and Anne 
Dehe, William Dehe heads the ’cello de- 
partment and will have the assistance 
of Winston Petty, while Alice Cummings 
will have the junior students in the vio- 
lin department, under Arthur Argie- 
wicz. Monthly pupils recitals are sched- 
uled to take place on the first Friday 
of each month throughout the school 
year. MArRJoryY M. FISHER. 


ATLANTA AUDIENCES 
HAIL GUEST ARTISTS 


Florence Easton and _ Tito 
Schipa Are Presented 
in Club Programs 
By Helen Knox Spain 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 7.—Florence 
Easton, soprano, and Tito Schipa, tenor, 
honors in opening the musical 
season. Mme. Easton was _ presented 
under the auspices of the Fine Arts Club 
and Mr. Schipa in the Civie Series of the 
Atlanta Music Club. 

Mme. Easton was remembered for her 
work during the Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son last spring. Her program included 
“Deh, Vieni Non Tardar,” by Mozart; 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” by Purcell; 
“OQ wiist ich doch den Weg zuhiick,” by 
Brahms, and works by Schumann, Reger, 








shared 


Strauss, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Warren, 
Seott, Rachmaninoff, Staub, Fourdrain 
and Gounod. The audience demanded 


many encores. Mary Frances Wood was 
the accompanist and played solo num- 
bers. 

Mr. Schipa, new to Atlanta audiences, 
made a profound impression and was ac- 
corded an ovation. His program included 
works of Caccini, Pergolese, Rogers, 
Paladilhe and others, as well as arias 
from ‘‘Manon,” “Pagliacci” and “Elisir 
D’Amore.” Jose Echaniz played the 
accompaniments and gave solo numbers. 

Mrs. Charles Dowman, Atlanta pian- 
ist, and Enrico Leide, ’cellist and con- 
ductor of the Atlanta Symphony, ap- 
peared in a sonata recital before the Mu- 
sic Club at the ovening Morning Musicale 
of the season. Their numbers were 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 42, by Saint- 
Saéns, and Sonata, Op. 6, by Strauss. 
They showed excellent ensemble work. 

A Sunday night concert was given by 
the Druid Hills Methodist Church Choir, 
Ethel Beyer, organist and choir director. 
The quartet choir, consisting of Mrs. 
Legare Davis, soprano; Mrs. John Sizoo, 
contralto; Floyd Jennings, tenor, and 
R. E. Dale, bass, was assisted by Julia 
Floyd, soprano, of Savannah; Mrs. Thad 
Morrison, pianist; Georg Lindner, vio- 
linist, and Jose Gasca, ’cellist. The solo 
numbers included compositions by Milli- 
gan, Arthur Foote, Mendelssohn and 
Rachmaninoff. 





Two more unusual successes were won 
by Dusolina Giannini, soprano, when 
she appeared as soloist with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra and with the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipzig under 
Furtwingler. 
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CALIFORNIA MODERNISTS GIVE FIRST LIST 
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OS ANGELES, Nov. 7.—Large at- 
tendance at the first concert of the 
New Music Society of California, a 
branch of the International Composers’ 
Guild of New York, proved that 
Los Angeles is keenly interested in 
contemporary music. The new organi- 
zation was founded by Henry Cowell, 


composer and found quick support. 
Winifred Hook was elected secretary, 
with a resident advisory committee in- 
cluding Arthur Bliss, Henry Eichheim 
and Dane Rudhyar. 

The opening program was given on 
Oct. 23 in the ballroom of the Biltmore 


Hotel, in the presence of a musically 
and socially representative audience. 
The program included the “Surge of 


Fire” by Mr. Rudhyar, for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, French horn, 
trombone, string quartet and three 
pianos orchestrally treated; a Sonata 
for two violins and piano by Darius 
Milhaud, Edgar Varése’s “Octandre,” 
Carl Ruggles’ “Angels” (arranged for 
strings), “Six Short Piano, Pieces” by 
schénberg, and “Musings of a Piano” 
by Leo Ornstein. 

Mr. Rudhyar’s “Surge of Fire” was 
played from manuscript and for the first 


time anywhere. It is a very modern, 
mystic work, polytonal, and exceedingly 
difficult owing to fragmentariness of its 
thematic material and constantly chang- 
ing rhythms of very unusual time. The 
work bespeaks distinct talent and poetic 
power, but is of a nature indicating 
struggle for expression. The “Surge of 
Fire” reflects the transmutation of dark 
passions into radiating soul-forces and 
is an symbolical picture of life. The 
work made such an impression and was 
acclaimed with so much applause that it 
will again be performed later in the 
season by the Little Symphony under 
Adolf Tandler, who bestowed great care 
in preparing it. Mr. Rudhyar, who 
was present and since has left for New 
York was given an ovation, together 
with the conductor. Wesley Kuhni 
proved himself a well-equipped sensi- 
tive pianist in the Schénberg and Or: 
stein pieces. 

Henry, Eichheim, who conducted 
“Angels,” appeared as_ violinist with 
Calmon Luboviski in a fluent perform- 
ance of the Milhaud Sonata, with 
Ethel Roe Eichheim at the piano. The 
Varese work mystified and amused the 
audience. “Angels,” despite its jarring 
effects made a strong impression. 

BRUNO DAvip USSHER. 
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Maria Jeritza Sings in Providence 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 7.—Maria 
Jeritza, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave a concert recent- 
ly in the E. F. Albee Theater, and had 
an enthusiastic reception. She opened 
her program with Massenet’s “Pleurez 
les Yeux,” which she sang beautifully. 
Songs by Rubinstein, Strauss and 
Brahms followed. There were English 
songs by Frank Bridge and Frank La 


Forge. For her final number Mme. 
Jeritza chose an aria from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” and a highly apprecia- 


oGhickering 





tive audience demanded more. She was 
ably assisted by Maximilian Rose, vio- 
linist. Emil Polak accompanied. 

N. BISSELL PETTIS. 





Homestead Men’s Choir Launches Drive 
for Membership 

HOMESTEAD, FLA., Nov. 7.—The Men’s 
Chorus of Homestead launched on its 
second season last week. The member- 
ship is to be increased to 100 if possible. 
The Rotary Club and Chamber of Com- 
merce are both lending their support to 


the enterprise. 
ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 
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musico-emotive outbursts of these reli- 
gious meetings from a humorous angle.” 
There is a deep sincerity in Mr. Niles’ 
music. There is musicianship, technical 
grasp and originality. But it is the 





Best,” a setting of a poem by Longfel- 
low, is brightly and trippingly written 





Learn the Secrets 
Of Back-Stage 
in 
BEHIND 
THE SCENES 
AT THE OPERA 


By MARY FITCH WATKINS 


more musicianly manner than that in 
which it is customarily served. It is, 
in short, jazz plus musicianship, and the 
result is altogether fascinating. Like 
most of this composer’s essays in jazz, 
it is by no means easy to play. It slips 


of the Mercedes Music Club, Oct. 21, 
opening the musical season in the “Val- 
ley.” A capacity audience welcomed the 
tenor and applauded his beautiful sing- 
ing of operatic airs, as well as songs in 
the lighter vein. 





“Howdy do Mis’ Springtime, 
Whar you been so long? 
Made dis darkey kind °” _ blue 


Lis’nin’ fo’ yo’ song.” 


and ever-increasing list: 


DAVID W. GUION’S 


HOWDY DO MIS’ SPRINGTIME 


is being successfully featured by the following artists who constitute only a partial 


new “‘darky”’ song 


Florence Otis 

Paul Parkes 

George Reimherr 
Gladys Rice 

Marie Tiffany 
Cyrena Van Gordon 
Ambrose Wyrick 





Mabel Garrison 
Suzanne Kenyon 
Harold Land 
Franceska Lawson 
Marjorie Meyer 
Marie Morrisey 
Devora Nadworney 


Frances Alda 
Cecil Arden 
Caryl Bensel 
Thomas Conkey 
Rafaelo Diaz 
Mabel Corlew 
Mabel Empie 


Author of “First Aid to the 
Opera-Goer” 


A book that opens wide the opera 
stage-door and tells the fascinating story 
of all that goes on behind it with 
countless anecdotes of the famous stars. 
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Increasing Scope of Applied Music Is 
Ideal of Kate S. Chittenden, E:ducator 


Qarnsnenssvonvereennenovnnasnsgeeenneen UNH AANANAUNPEEOUAUUOAAEAHAEUEEUUOUEANANOEGDERETE HNN 


ERE have been several changes 


since last spring at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music. There are 
new faces in evidence at this New York 
institution, new methods being tried. 
Arthur Hartmann has started his re- 
gime as head of the violin department, 
succeeding the late Theodore Spiering. 
Ethel McIntosh has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Doris Thompson as managing di- 
rector of the Institute. She was trained 
to be a professional pianist, but for the 
past few years has been engaged in 
executive work as head of the account- 
ing office of a prominent philanthropic 
institution. She announces the regis- 
tration this fall to be greater than ever 
before. There are, according to her 
statement, more amateurs and more pro- 
fessional students. 

C’Zelma Crosby has this season be- 
gun children’s classes for pianists, vio- 
linists and ’cellists. The work to be cov- 
ered in these classes includes that in 
musical theory, audition, rhythm and 
vision. Several new teachers have been 
added to the faculty of the junior piano 
department, another step in the Insti- 
tute’s program to stress its work with 
the younger students. 

Standing out from her fellows, with- 
out whom it would be impossible to con- 
sider the Institute, is Kate S. Chitten- 
den, dean of the faculty, strikingly in- 
dividual, strikingly honest —a teacher 
who has. been content to let her four 
thousand pupils speak for her. 

Miss Chittenden is the Institute of Ap- 


plied Music. It has been her life-work, 
her vocation, but along with it she has 
conducted a work of an entirely differ- 
ent character which she calls her avo- 
cation, her luxury. For the last twenty 
years she has gone each week to Vassar 
College, where she has been head of the 
piano department. Vassar consistently 
refused to allow any of the applied arts 
to count for credit until the fall of 1917. 
Before that time none of the teachers of 
executive music or art was recognized 
as a regular member of the faculty, al- 
though by courtesy their names were 
included in the list of instructors. 

In 1917 Miss Chittenden was appointed 
assistant professor of music, later as- 
sociate professor, and in 1924 she was 
made full professor (piano) in spite of 
the fact that she spends only a part of 
her time on the campus. 


Vassar’s Musical Work 


Miss Chittenden speaks with the great- 
est enthusiasm of the work of Prof. 
George Coleman Gow, through whose 
patient and tireless efforts, she says, 
Vassar has acquired its splendid music 
department. 

“There are eight courses in theory 
and composition given by Professor Gow 
and three assistants; one course in 
acoustics; nine courses in the history 
and literature of music, given by Prof. 
George S. Dickinson; eight in piano; 
eight in organ by Prof. Harold E. Geer; 
eight in voice, including a choir class 
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Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the Faculty of 
the New York Institute of Applied Music 
and Professor of Piano at Vassar College 


under John W. Nichols; eight in violin 
and as many in ’cello, including ensemble 
work under Gladys North and Lillian 
Littlehales, and two courses in harp 
under Mr. Sevasta. 

“Besides the large and finely equipped 
general music library,” says Miss Chit- 
tenden, “Vassar has a most worth-while 
collection of piano music, placed in the 
studio of the head of the department, in- 
cluding the complete works of about 
thirty of the moderns; sixteen different 





editions of the Beethoven sonatas; nine 
editions of Mozart; seven of Haydn; 
eight of Chopin and many smaller col- 
lections, in addition to one or more sets 
of all the standard classics, about 700 
volumes in all. 

“The need of having the different edi- 
tions is obvious. Each editor has made 
his suggestion to fit his own artistic and 
anatomical trend. There are as many 
kinds of hands as there are individual 
students and with different editions 
available the instructor can select the 
one best adapted to the pupils’ technical 
facility. 

“With so many courses to select from 
a student can ‘major’ in music, just as 
in any other chosen field, and with an 
equal breadth of culture. With such a 
background the Vassar girl is well 
equipped to become a critical listener. 
Her imagination has been stimulated. 
She has a good fund of knowledge. She 
has had a chance to hear much good 
music. After graduation she can take 
up the technical side of the art and be- 
come an adept with far less expenditure 
of time and effort than that needed by 
a less fortunate candidate.” 

Miss Chittenden takes the keenest de- 
light in her Vassar girls and has the 
deepest respect and admiration for 
Professor Gow. She herself, in spite of 
her remarkable record of continuous 
teaching, has no “tired teacher’s mind” 
saturated beyond the point of giving or 
receiving. She prepares for her classes 
as assiduously as must her pupils, bring- 
ing always a vital force and a new ap- 
preciation of the subject at hand. With 
her there is no gain that can be mea- 
sured by dollars and cents. With a 
clear, far-seeing eye she marks where 
the need is greatest and it is to that 
end that she devotes all her energies. 

E. A. 





AMERICAN SOPRANOS MAKE 
DEBUT WITH SAN CARLO CO. 


Gallo Forces Open Annual Season in De- 
troit—Introduction of Miss Rabinoff 
Is Feature 


DETROIT, Nov. 7.—Anastasha Rabinoff 
made her operatic début here in the réle 
of Santuzza in the San Carlo Company’s 
presentation of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
on Nov. 5. She scored great success be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. 

The début of another American singer, 
Corinne Ferguson, soprano of Detroit, 
took place on the afternoon of the same 
day. She sang the réle of the Sand Man 
in “Hansel and Gretel,” which was given 
in English. 

The annual Detroit season of the San 
Carlo Opera’ opened Nov. 1 at the Shu- 
bert-Detroit Theater, with “Rigoletto.” 
Josephine Lucchese appeared as Gilda, 
Franco Tafuro as the Duke, and Emilio 
Ghirardini in the title réle. 

Mr. Tafuro was heard again the fol- 
lowing evening as Jose in “Carmen,” 
Stella De Mette and Mario Valle re- 
peating their previous successes as Car- 
men and Escamillo. 

Anna Roselle sang the title réle of 
“Aida,” on Nov. 4, supported by Mr. 
Ghirardini as Amonasro, Miss De Mette 
as Amneris, and Manuel Salazar as Rha- 
dames. 

“Cavalleria” was given with “Pagli- 
acci.” An American singer, Olga Kargu, 
appeared as Nedda. 

All the performances were given in a 
manner to elicit deserved approval. 








Detroit Club Presents Federation Prize 
Trio by Louis Victor Saar 


DETROIT, Nov. 7.—On the morning of 
Nov. 3, the Tuesday Musicale presented 
a “Federation Program,” the partici- 
pants all being musicians who have won 
honors in the State and district contests 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Louis Victor Saar came from 
Chicago to lead and play the piano part 
in his Trio for violin, ’cello and piano, 


the other players being Nicholas Gar- 
agusi and Jacob Holskin. This composi- 
tion, which won first prize in the contest 
of 1925, was so cordially received that 
Mr. Saar responded with an encore, a 
“Valse Tendre” for piano. The trio im- 
pressed the audience as a soundly con- 
structed piece of writing of colorful, 
vivacious mien but sounding no great 
depth. Mrs. Harry Bacher, of Ann 
Arbor, made a brief address and the 
remainder of the program was given by 
Madge Quigley, pianist; Marian Struble 
Freeman, of Ann Arbor, violinist; Viola 
Bridges Hobbs, singer, and Mrs. George 
B. Rhead, of Ann Arbor, and Edith 
Moore Burton, accompanists. Dorothy 
Coolidge and Ada Gordon arranged the 
program. 
MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 





Axel Skjerne Made Dean of Associated 
Artists in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 7.—Axel Skjerne, 
professor of piano in the school of mu- 
sic of Indiana University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the piano department of 
the Associated Artists in Indianapolis. 
Mr. Skjerne was awarded a scholarship 
in the Royal Conservatory of Copen- 
hagen, studied too in Southern Europe. 
Mrs. Grieg assisted him in interpreta- 
tions of the compositions of her hus- 
band. For three years he was associ- 
ated with Maud Powell, accompanied her 
on her last tour. He has toured Europe 
and South America in recitals. 





Binghamton, N. Y., Art Society Sponsors 
Events 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Paul 
Whiteman and his Orchestra gave 
a concert in the High School Auditorium 
on Sept. 26. Will Rogers with the de 
Reszke Singers appeared in Kalurah 
Temple on Oct. 2. Estelle Grey-Lhe- 
vinne, violinist, will be heard on Nov. 9. 
Toti Dal Monte, coloratura soprano, has 
been booked for Nov. 19 in Kalurah 
Temple. Joseph Schwarz, baritone, and 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, are to appear 
in Kalurah Temple in January. 
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Trio and Quartet Appear—Study Sub- 
jects Cover Extensive Range 
of Illustrated Programs 


LonG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 7.—The Zoel- 
ner Quartet gave a concert for the Ebell 
Club recently and was well received by 
a large audience. 

A chamber music trio, made up of 

members of the Municipal Band, was 
heard for the first time at a regular 
band concert. The personnel of the trio 
is Edwin A. Franklin, flute; Robert Dur- 
and, ’cello, and Fred W. Deyerberg, 
harp. 
“The effect of Early Music on Present 
Day Form” was the subject for the first 
meeting of the Delphian Society, Ada 
Potter Wiseman, president and super- 
visor. Illustrations were given by Mrs. 
A. J. Keltie, organist. 

The Long Beach Choral Oratorio 
Society gave the first concert of its sev- 
enth season, Oct. 20, under Clarence E. 
Krinbill. The guest soloist was Kathryn 
Wentz, soprano. Incidental solos were 
contributed by Margaret Beard, con- 
tralto, and Robert Edmonds, tenor, the 
latter being one of the eight local singers 
sharing in the $1,000 prize offered by 
L. E. Behymer, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Grand Opera. Piano solos were 
played by Harold Driver, pupil of Mr. 


Krinbill. Accompanists were Helen 
Cook Evans, organist, and Ivy Lake, 
pianist. 


A program was presented in the Hotel 


violinist, and Geodor Kolin, pianist. 

Elizabeth O’Neil, pianist, and Clifford 
Lott, baritone, were presented in a de- 
lightful program at the Hotel Virginia 
by the Fitzgerald Music Company. Miss 
O’Neil, a pupil of Abby De Avirett, Ed- 
win Hughes and Frank La Forge, is a 
young artist of marked ability. 

“The Elements of Music” was the first 
program of the Woman’s Music Study 
Club, in charge of Alice. S. Durham. 
Vocal, violin, piano and eurythmic illus- 
trations were given. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Russian Choir and Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet Features of Baltimore Series 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 7.—The Albaugh Bu- 
reau of Concerts is well launched upon 


its new season at the Lyric Theater. On 
Oct. 23 the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet ap- 
peared, did especially well the ballet 
“Trianon,” a number called “The Bird 
and the Serpent,” “The Blue Danube,” 
and other divertissements. The week be- 
fore the Russian Symphonic Choir, 
under Basile Kibalchich, was heard by 
a large audience. These singers showed 
the results of admirable training, re- 
sponded as one man to Mr. Kibalchich’s 
leadership. Several of Mr. Kibalchich’s 
original numbers and arrangements were 
conspicuous for their musicianship. John 
Philip Sousa and his band gave the open- 
ing concerts of the series the afternoon 
and evening of Oct. 10. Marjorie Moody, 
soprano, John Dolan, trumpeter, and 
Harold Stephens, saxophonist, were the 
soloists. 


All the material in MustcaL AMeErRIcA is 
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Songs Learned from Negro Nurse and 
Folk-works Interest Charles Stratton 


HUOUUUNULLASENNLAGUOLUUUUAAAOOMEA AAEM AAAELGEEL AUGER 


SOUTHERN Negro “mammy” 

rocked a white child, crooning to 
him mournful, rhythmic tunes with 
words about rabbits’ feet and “debbils.” 
Came the day when the white child 
grew too big for the nurse to hold, but 
still in his child brain lingered the 


haunting melodies that had lulled him 
to sleep. He planned to bea singer. He 
confided in his mother, herself a good 
amateur musician. She promised to 
help him, taught him what she could, 
helped him override his father’s objec- 
tions. There were years of study, win- 
ters spent in Boston and New York, 
and Charles Stratton, tenor, began to 
appear in public. 

He remembered the spirituals his 
“mammy” taught him, made them a part 
of his programs until now they are 
everywhere connected with his name. 
The Negro spirituals will be on his pro- 
gram again this year. He will also 
specialize in Icelandic songs, the study 
of which he has found very interesting. 

“They are written on the five-tone 
scale,” he says, “and they give the effect 
of being a combination of ultra-modern 
and folk-music.” 

Mr. Stratton will also feature this 
season primitive Greek songs. They are 
working songs, songs of the peasants 
that have been unearthed and arranged 
by Ravel. The rest of his programs will 
be made up of modern French and 
Italian songs. 

“I am using now, in addition to the 
Negro songs I learned at home when I 
was a boy, a group of songs that I 
learned from the Negroes on St. Helena’s 
Island, South Carolina. Every part of 
the South has its own special songs. 
The Tennessee spirituals, for instance, 
are different from the Virginia spir- 
ituals, the Alabama from the Kentucky. 
Each section has its own dialect, its 
own individuality,” he says. 

Mr. Stratton is about to start on a 








Charles Stratton, Tenor 
concert tour that will keep him busy 


until after Christmas. He will sing at 
the opening concert of the Chaminade 
Club in Brooklyn on Nov. 17. On 
Nov. 22 he will sing as soloist in two 
performances of the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony in one day with the Boston 
Symphony, under the leadership of Serge 
Koussevitzky. Incidentally, these will be 
the sixteenth and seventeenth times Mr. 
Stratton has sung in the Beethoven 
work in public. He has sung it with 
orchestras under Gabrilowitsch, Sto- 
kowski, Monteux, van Hoogstraten and 
Damrosch. He will make a tour of the 
South after Christmas and again after 
Easter. 

Besides his concert activities, Mr. 
Stratton is soloist for the Brick Church 
and the Temple Beth-el in New York. 

A. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Féted in San Diego 


AN DIEGO, CAL., Nov. 7.— 

The San Diego Philharmonic 
Society opened its fourth season 
recently with a concert by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, under Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell, conductor. A 
marked improvement in attendance 
was noted over previous seasons, 
which bespeaks the popularity of 
the Society’s programs. The con- 
cert was one of the finest ever 
given by this group in San Diego. 
The list included Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, Liadoff’s “Frag- 
ment from the Apocalypse;” 
Mendelssohn’s “Scherzo” from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream; and 
“Les Préludes” by Liszt. As an 
encore the orchestra gave the 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” Waltzes 
of Johann Strauss, in honor of the 
composer’s centenary. The encore, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Roth- 
well, was led by John Hamilton, 
founder of the local Society. A 
reception was held for W. , 
Clark, Jr., Mr. Rothwell, several 
guests from the Los Angeles 
Auxiliary and the local garantors, 
at the Cuyamaca Club after the 
concert by the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Society. W. F. REYER. 








REPERTOIRE NAMED FOR 
MIAMI’S OPERA SEASON 


Ten Works to Be Given by Chicagoans 
in March—Whiteman Forces to 
Fulfill Engagement 


MIAMI, Fta., Nov. 7.—The fund 
underwritten by local sponsors to assure 
a week of performances for Miami by 
the Chicago Civic Opera from March 8 
to 15 in the Coliseum, which is under 
construction at Coral Gables, has 
reached $150,000. J. K. Dorn, who is 
president of the Coliseum Corporation 
announced the fact of the subscription 
having been raised from the Fleetwood 
radio station. 

_ The list of subscribers was made pub- 
lic recently. It includes many prominent 
men of South Florida: Joe Adams, 
Louis Dammers, Hugh M. Anderson, 
J. K. Dorn, J. B. DeVoney, H. S. Holmes, 
Capt. J. F. Jaudon, Talfair Knight, 
George Merrick, Fred C. Miller, W. F. 
Mornag, Charles L. Ort, Thomas Pan- 
coast, S. Ernest Philpitts, James F. 
Hogan, G. R. Washbish and J. W. Young. 

It is the first time in the history of 
Florida that such a plan has been put 
forth and it is already planned to have 
special trains run in from all over the 
State and to make it the greatest social 
event of the season. 

The artists to be heard are Mary 
Garden, Rosa Raisa, Claudia Muzio, 
Edith Mason, Cyrena Van Gorden, Irene 
Pavloska, Titta Ruffo, Fernand Ansseau, 
Charles Hackett, Antonio Cortis, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, Giacomo Rimini, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, José Mojica, Desiré Dé- 
frére and Robert Steel. The operas 
chosen for the week are “Aida,” “Tosca,” 
“Traviata,” “Madama _ Butterfly,” 





“Otello,” “Carmen,” “Trovatore,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria.” 

Two other recent announcements are 
interesting Miamians. Irving Berlin is 
to have charge of the music at Boca 
Ratone, a beautiful suburb being put up 
north of Miami, and which, it is said, 
will rival in beauty anything in the 
world of pleasure resorts. 

At Coral Gables, known as the finest 
suburb of Miami, Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra will fulfill a five weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Country Club, begin- 
ning late in February. 

ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 





Donald F. Tovey Gives Lecture-Recital 
on English Music in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 7.—The first lecture 
in a series on the “Development of Mod- 
ern Music” was given at the Museum of 
Art by Donald Francis Tovey, Reid pro- 
fessor of Music at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. The lecture included a synopsis 
of three choral works of recent produc- 
tion written in the form of cantatas or 
operettas with music for orchestra, cho- 
rus and solo voices. Dr. Tovey illustrated 
some of the works at the piano. A set- 
ting of Milton’s “Ode to Music” by Sir 
Hubert Parry; several scenes in comedy 
vein from Gustav Holst’s opera, “The 
Perfect Fool” and the same composer’s 
choral composition transcribed from the 
apocryphal books of the Bible, “The 
Hymn of Jesus,” formed a most fas- 
cinating program. Albert Riemen- 
schneider was chosen to dedicate the new 
large four manual organ at Appleton, 
Wis., and was also heard in an opening 
recital at Emmnuel Evangelical Church 
at Lorain, Ohio. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





All the material in Musican AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
ERNEST BLOCH LECTURE 





Novel Programs by Jeanne de Mare and 
Victor Lichtenstein Attract Audi- 
tors—Lieurance in Recital 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 7.—Ernest Bloch 
recently gave the second in his series of 
lectures on vital questions in music at 
the San Francisco Conservatory. The 
composer discussed “Colors, Values, 
Drawing in Music,” explaining points in- 
volving melody, counterpoint and har- 
mony, with illustrations at the piano. 

Ida Scott presented Jeanne de Mare in 
two lecture recitals as the opening event 
in her series of fortnightly programs. 
An interested audience heard the morn- 
ing talk on “The Renaissance of French 
Music at the Time of César Franck” with 
a discussion of Franck, d’Indy, Chaus- 
son, Duparc, Chabrier, Magnard and 
others of the period. In the evening 
Miss de Mare, assisted by Marian de 
Guerre Steward at the piano, gave a con- 
cise and witty appreciation of Gabriel 
Fauré and his pupils: Maurice Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt, Roger-Ducasse and 
others. Some of the works were played 
in four-hand arrangements by the lec- 
turer and Mrs. Steward. 

Victor Lichtenstein gave the first of 
his series of talks on the symphony pro- 
grams in Chickering Hall on the morn- 
ing of the opening symphony concert, de- 
voting his remarks to the compositions 
to be played that afternoon. Emphasis 
was placed upon the new addition to the 
symphonic répertoire, Ernest Schelling’s 
“A Victory Ball.” Thematic excerpts 
from the program numbers were played 
by Mr. Lichenstein, violinist, and by Dan 
Bruner, violinist; Mr. Dupuis, oboist, and 
Barnabe Solis, pianist. The miniature 
auditorium was filled to capacity by ap- 
preciative listeners. 

The University of Fine Arts Society 
enjoyed an interestine program of In- 
dian and Nature music given by Thur- 
low Lieurance, pianist; Edna Wooley 
Lieurance, soprano, and Lillian Reed, 
flutist, at a recent meeting at the Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Elwin Calberg, pianist, gave a revital 


BANGOR’S SYMPHONY 
IN THIRTIETH YEAR 


Adelbert Sprague Leads 
Players in Opening 
Concert 
By June L. Bright 

BaNnoor, ME., Nov. 7.—The Thirtieth 
season of the Bangor Symphony, under 
the baton of Adelbert Wells Sprague, 
was opened in the City Hall, on Nov. 4, 
before a good-sized audience. A well- 
played program ushered in the matinée 


series. 

Beethoven’s First Symphony was the 
opening number of the program. It is 
in the works of smaller caliber in which 
the orchestra, as a rule, does its best 
work, as was shown in its playing of 
excerpts from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” with the incidental solo in 
the Prelude and Siciliana played by 
Alton L. Robinson, solo clarinetist. This 
was roundly applauded, as was Luigini’s 
“Russian” Ballet Suite, Op. 23. In 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Overture 
the orchestra played with more freedom. 
On the whole, for a first concert, the 
work done was admirable, and worthy 
of high commendation. 

Preceding che Symphony, the first 
study class of the Schumann Club, of 
which Mrs. Harris N. Doe is president, 
met in the Chamber of Commerce rooms, 
with Mrs. Harry Farnam as chairman. 
The subject was “Early Opera through 
Mozart.” The chairman read a com- 
prehensive paper, illustrating her sub- 
ject with phonograph records. Mrs. Doe 
read an interesting report of the meet- 
ings of the Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, recently held in this city. 








in the St. Francis Hotel, under the man- 
agement ot Ida Scott. In the F Minor 
Sonata of Brahms Mr. Calberg revealed 
technical skill, poetic concept, and a note- 
worthy command of dynamic contrasts. 
These characteristics remained in evi- 
dence throughout the programs of works 
by Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Granados, Albeniz, Ravel, Rachmaninoff 
and Strauss. The audience was enthusi- 
astic in its applause and demanded num- 
erous encores. MArRsgory M. FISHER. 


BUFFALO SERIES BEGINS 








Onegin and Brailowsky on First Pro- 
gram of Musical Foundation 


BuFFALO, Nov. 7.—The Buffalo Musi- 
cal Foundation opened its concert sea- 
son on Wednesday, Oct. 21, presented 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto, and Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist, to a capacity audi- 
ence in Elmwood Music Hall. 

This was Mme. Onegin’s third local 
appearance. She was in fine voice and 
congenial mood and greatly lengthened 
her program with encores. Her German 
group and her English group found her 
at her best. Franz Dorfmueller, accom- 
panist, proved himself more _ than 
ordinarily capable. 

This was Mr. Brailowsky’s initial 
appearance in Buffalo. It was the 
occasion of a great personal success. He 
played a difficult program with sound 
technic and genuine depth of feeling. 
He was enthusiastically greeted, after 
each group recalled again and again. 
He and Mme. Onegin proved a most 
popular choice for the opening of the 
Artists’ Series, one of the two courses 
presented this season by the Buffalo 
Music Foundation. 

FRANK W. BALCH. 
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You Can't Do With “Em or Without Em, 
Says Beatrice Mack, Apropos of Careers 


Se ce ce TTT TILIA. ELLA LLLLL LLL ecco cecoLLcc LLC LCCC 


EATRICE MACK is a young soprano 

with a leaning toward Jsolde and the 
voice of Rosina. She adores Wagner 
and she sings Verdi. She revels in 
simple German lieder and she warbles 
elaborate coloratura arias. But— 

“There is still hope,” confided Miss 
Mack. “As a woman approaches the 
dangerous age of thirty, anything is 
likely to happen—and among other 
things, the voice is said to grow deeper. 
And so, in five or six years, I expect to 
sing whatever I want. Not that I don’t 
like my present répertoire. Don’t mis- 
understand me. But it is so limited in 
comparison with the song literature 
open to me if my voice were not quite so 
light!” ' 

Miss Mack is a paradoxical person in 
more than one way. She loves her work. 
She has been unusually successful in it. 
But she feels it her solemn duty to warn 
other rash young women against the 
vicissitudes of a vocal career. 

“T should like to start a campaign to 
discourage singers,” she said. “And if 
this be treason. . . . But seriously, it 
depresses me frightfully when I think of 
the hundreds of people throughout the 
country who give up good homes, good 
positions, safe and happy futures, for a 


precarious and disheartening existence 
as a concert singer. 

“Unless one is financially independent 
I should strongly advise against even 
considering a vocal career. The struggle 
is long and up-hill. The monetary re- 
ward is limited to a very few artists. 
You see, despite Rossini’s dictum, there 
are ever sO many requirements for a 
singer besides a voice. A serious artist 
must invest not only in specific vocal 
training but in general culture. In 
order to interpret the music of the vari- 
ous countries with any sort of intelli- 
gence, English, French, German and 
Italian are essential and other languages 
desirable. Then there is diction, and 
stage poise, and knowledge of music 
other than vocal. And the ordinary edu- 
cation which every average person of 
intellectual pretensions must _ possess. 
All of which requires time, patience, an 
income . . and, a voice.” 

Possessing all four requirements, Miss 
Mack has had a sound basis for her own 
career. Even her experience has been 
inclusive. Although at the present 
time she is concertizing exclusively, she 
made her début in opera and she hopes 
to sing before the footlights again in the 
near future. Her first appearance was 
at Magenta in Italy, where she had gone 
to coach with Angelo Bettinelli, after 
having studied in this country for many 





Beatrice Mack 


years with Bessie Bowie. 

“My début was postponed several 
times,” said Miss Mack, “because I re- 
fused to do what so many Americans 
abroad do—pay for my appearance. In- 
cidentally, the practice of offering sing- 
ers engagements in return for money is 
by no means confined to the continent. 
On a smaller scale, the condition also 
exists in this country, a fact not gener- 
ally known or acknowledged. At any 


rate, I finally was engaged by the Ma- 
genta Opera House through my coach. 
The management did not pay me, but at 
least I did not pay the management. 
And it was a most amusing experience. 
The little house was only open Saturdays 
and Sundays and during the harvest sea- 
son closed altogether. People walked or 
rode from miles around for each per-. 
formance. I sang Gilda that night and 
despite the extremely provincial audi- 
ence before me, I could not help being 
nervous. My auditors may have been 
peasants but they knew every note of 
the score and every tradition of the réle. 
However, I seemed to have acquitted 
myself creditably because I immediately 
was engaged—with a salary—for per- 
formances of ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Barber of 
Seville’ in Parma and neighboring cities. 

“I love opera. Its color and glamor 
have an eternal fascination, I believe. 
And opera is undoubtedly helpful train- 
ing for a concert singer. But I prefer 
concert work, as a whole, because it is a 
more intelligent and a purer form of 
art.” 

Despite the programmatic limitations 
of a coloratura soprano, Miss Mack’s 
répertoire for her tour this winter in- 
cludes compositions of Respighi, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Zandonai, Mahler and Florent 
Schmitt. She looks forward to the com- 
ing season with honest enthusiasm. 

“I’m afraid,’ she concluded, “that I 
was not quite truthful when I said all 
singers should be discouraged. I should 
be a most miserable person today if any- 
one had interfered with my a 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
PRESENTED IN SAN JOSE 





Lectures and Recitals Find Place on 
Schedule of Study Groups 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 7.—The San Jose 
Music Study Club began its season with 
a program of Indian music. Mrs. R. K. 
Sword read a paper, and musical illus- 
trations were given by Mrs. Wallace 


Deming, Mrs. Sword, Miss Sword, so- 
pranos, and Grace Towner, pianist. A 
vocal quartet was also a feature of the 
program. 

The first of a series of lectures on 
great composers was given recently at 
the Christian Assembly. William Far- 
well spoke on the life and work of Bach, 
and compositions by Bach were given 
by Wallace Rolls, organist; Katherine 
Gail Morrish, soprano, and a mixed 
choir. 

Sigmund Rader, violin teacher, an- 
nounces the opening of a studio. 

The Music Teachers’ Association, 
Homer de Wit Pugh presiding, witnessed 
demonstration of the Zay Rector Bevitt 
system of piano playing by harmony 
diagrams, at their monthly meeting at 
the Y. W. C. A. 

Easton Kent, tenor, was introduced to 
a group of resident musicians by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Morgan. Clarissa 
Ryan, violinist, also contributed to the 
program. Mrs. Morgan, the hostess, 
was formerly known as Daisy L. 
Brinker. 

The Sterling Trio of Oakland was 
heard at a private musicale at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Crothers. The 
ensemble is composed of Morrel Hun- 
kins, violin; Sterling Hunkins, ’cello, 
and Frank Dunsmore, piano. All are 
from the University of California. 
Frank Towner, baritone, accompanied 
by Earl Towner, added a song group. 

Alma Williams of the State Teachers’ 
College Music Department gave a lec- 
ture recital on folk-songs before the 
members of the Women’s Club recently. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 





Birmingham Symphony Season 
Opens Under Boult 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, Oct. 14.—The 
first symphony concert of the Birming- 
ham City Orchestra was given last night. 
This is the sixth season of this organi- 
zation, which is backed by the city to 
the extent of $12,500 per annum. The 
program was a topsy-turvy one, Gustav 
Holst conducting Haydn’s Ninety-ninth 
Symphony, and Adrian C. Boult leading 
the first performance by orchestra of the 
Scherzo from Holst’s new choral sym- 
phony. Other items were Holst’s “Beni 
Mora” Suite and “Fugal” Overture con- 
ducted by the composer. An ultra-mod- 
ern composer conducting a classic sym- 
phony was an interesting experience, but 
he treated it very strictly as a classic. 
One had the impression of a man realiz- 
ing his secret ambition, for most com- 
posers_long to be conductors, and most 


conductors, unhappily, long to be com- 
posers. The orchestra is, of course, en- 
tirely professional. The ensemble is 
good, but roughness and lack of refine- 
ment in the brass department particu- 
larly and in other departments generally, 
place the Birmingham Orchestra at the 
moment no higher than the second class. 
Its conductor, Adrian C. Boult, is an able 
musician of the first rank. His present 
practical task is the usual one of making 
the city fathers think as rationally about 
orchestral music as they think about 
their businesses. H. S. G. 


ALL-OREGON EXPOSITION 
HAS MUSICAL FEATURES 








Portland String Quartet and Monday Mu- 
sical Club Begin Their Seasons— 
Choirs Appear With Success 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 7.—Musical fea- 
tures at the All-Oregon Exposition were 
the appearances of the Olds, Wortman 
and King Chorus and the Olson Mixed 
Chorus, led by Mrs. Fred L. Olson. The 
soloists were Irene Euster, Murry Carter, 
Champson Coe, Madeline Susanka Dwyer, 
Genevieve Kleeb and Caroline Johnson; 
the accompanists, Nettie Leona Foy and 
Olga Ruff. Programs were also given 


by the Elks’ Band, the University of 
Oregon Glee Club and the Treble Clef 
Club. The last was led by Rose Coursen 
Reed. The soloists were Rose Friedle 
Giannelli and Irene Strowbridge Wheel- 
er, accompanied by Florence Youney. Or- 
ganists were William R. Boone, Frederick 
W. Goodrich and John Stark Evans; vo- 
calists were Leah Leaska, Mrs. Henry 
Metzger, James Collier and Alice Price 
Moore; pianists, David Campbell, Mamie 
Helen Flynn, Alice Johnson and Helen 
Van Houghton; violinist, Jane O’Reilly; 
‘cellist, Anne O’Reilly. 

Franck Eichenlaub and Carl Denton, 
violinists; Ted Bacon, viola player, and 
Ferdinand Konrad, ’cellist, made their 
début as the Portland String Quartet at 
the first of this season’s meetings of the 
MacDowell Club. 

The Monday Musical Club met at the 
home of Mrs. W. J. Zimmerman, heard 
a program by Jean Warren Carrick, in- 
structor of the Dunning System. She 
was assisted by Lenore Gregory, vio- 
linist; Lucia Davis Simons, soprano; 
Reulah Cheevers and Imogene Owens, 
vianists. Genevieve Baum Gaskins has 
been appointed director of the Club. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


Violin Programs Should Include More 
Unhackneyed Works, Says Carl Flesch 


MMT LL 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 7.—Violinists 


have but themselves to blame, 
declares Carl Flesch, violinist and 
faculty member of the Curtis Insti- 


tute, for the decline in the popularity of 
violin recitals during recent years. 

Mr. Flesch lays the situation to the 
sterility of the average violin program. 
He points out five deficiencies. First, 
violinists play much the same works, so 
that during a season comparatively little 
of the literature of the instrument is 
heard. Contrary to the popular belief, 
declares Mr. Flesch, this literature is as 
rich and extensive as the literature for 
any other solo instrument. 

Second, the concertos in which the or- 
chestra, as represented by piano accom- 
paniment, has a prominent part, are 
over-played. Such are familiar con- 
certos by Beethoven, Brahms and Tchai- 
kovsky. Mr. Flesch enumerates as 
works not receiving sufficient attention 
concertos by Mozart, the G Minor of 
Bruch and works by Viotti and other 
Old Italian masters. The purely vir- 
tuoso concerto has a legitimate place, 
too, says Mr. Flesch, citing the works 
of Paganini and Ernst. Such works as 
these should not be viewed through mod- 
ern eyes but accepted as typical of the 
time in which they were composed. 


Dearth of Sonata Players 


Third, while there are hundreds of 
soloists and dozens of quartets, there 
are “no real sonata players.” Mr. Flesch 
cites “a very large and beautiful liter- 
ature” by Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert 
and Schumann that is thus going to 
waste. 

At the same time, violinists are not 
sufficiently receptive to novelties, mod- 
ern or ancient. Orchestras venture to 
play music by such men as Debussy, 
Reger, Stravinsky, at the time that they 
are unknown: why should not violinists 
do likewise? Among works that are 
worthy of resurrection, he says, are 
Josef Suk’s Fantasie, which Mr. Flesch 
vlayed with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
last season, the three Brahms violin 
sonatas, the sonatas by Raff, and many 
smaller pieces of Dvorak. 

Lastly, most violinists present a dif- 
ferent program in the small towns from 
the programs they play at large cities. 
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They “play down” to the provinces. 
They are inclined, too, to form a pro- 
gram from the point of view of drawing 
ready applause, rather than from the 
point of view of intrinsic merit. 

“What has been accomplished in the 
orchestral concerts in the last twenty 
years must now be begun by recitalists,” 
is Mr. Flesch’s conclusion. 


SEATTLE CLUBS ACTIVE 








Meremblum and John Notley 
Nichols Give Recitals 
SEATTLE, Nov. 7.—The Men’s Club of 

the Plymouth Church gave the second 

concert of its series recently with Maria 

Kurenko, Russian coloratura soprano, 

who was_ enthusiastically received. 

Myron Jacobsen was accompanist. 

The opening musicale at the Sunset 
Club was a two-piano program by Mrs. 
Robert Manning Palmer and Mrs. Har- 
vey W. Salmon. 

The Ladies’ Music Club met recently 
for a program of violin ensemble num- 
bers. Solos were given by Mrs. D. C. 
Kessler, contralto, and Mrs. Paul 
Barnes, pianist. Daisy Wood Hildreth 
was accompanist. 

Peter Meremblum, violinist and mem- 
ber of the Cornish School faculty, gave 
the first of a series of sonata recitals at 
the Cornish School. He was assisted at 
the piano by Berthe Poncy Dow. 

John Notley Nicholls, bass and pianist, 
was heard in recital Oct. 30, assisted by 
Elsie Kerlee, reader, and Ruth Wohlga- 


Peter 





muth, accompanist. 
DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 
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Has Jazz Hurt Concert-Giving? 
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AS jazz taken possession of public 
attention at the expense of other 


kinds of music? Whether popular syn- 
copated idioms are changing the stand- 
ards and content of concert programs, 
managers throughout the Middle West 
and in New England seem to be con- 
fident that the influence is negligible, ac- 
cording to inquiries made by MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

When jazz crashed into the concert 
field several years ago, and serious re- 
citals in this idiom were first given in 
New York, Chicago and elsewhere, many 
musicians felt apprehensive of the ulti- 
mate effect on musical art in general. 

Song programs juxtapose wordless 
yocalises from Austria with “blues” bal- 
lads’from Broadway; and concert works 
for orchestra and other instruments 
penned in the rhythm derived from lilts 
of the dance halls have been applauded 
by some of the most conservative 
listeners. 

Then London has succumbed—at least 
partially—to an American organization 
giving programs of this type in sacro- 
sanct concert halls. The New York 
Symphony will next winter present 
George Gershwin as soloist in his new 
Piano Concerto, in which the syncopated 
idiom will presumably have an important 
role. 

Whither is this tendency leading? 

Will noted orchestras all over the 
world—the Gewandhaus in Leipzig, the 
Augusteo in Rome—be playing jazz be- 
fore the decade is over? 

More important to the concert artist 
and manager—Have jazz concerts hurt 
serious music during the past few sea- 
sons? 

Answers are embodied in the following 
statements by some leading local man- 
agers of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Washington and Milwaukee: 


Chicago Optimistic 


Jazz concerts have not had a detri- 
mental effect on serious concerts, in the 
opinion of Chicago managers. Reasons 
advanced for this view range from the 
alleged monotony of the jazz concerts 


and the rarity of a real personality 
among leaders to the opinion that the 
concerts do not have a real following 
among the Chicagoans who habitually 
attend the recitals of artists. 

Henry E.-Voegeli, of the Chicago firm 
of Wessels and Voegeli, said: “Jazz con- 
certs have not been detrimental to the 
business of serious concert artists. Busi- 
ness is all right. There are, however, too 
many artists in the field for many of 
them to expect to win a commanding or 
exclusive place in the field.” 


May Bring Competition 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving, Chicago im- 


presario and manager of the Kinsolving 
Musicales at the Blackstone Hotel, says: 


“Jazz concerts do not affect serious con- 


certs unless they are scheduled on the 
same date with other recitals. In such 
a case audiences will show a decided 
preference for the jazz. But these con- 
certs have no lasting effect. They may 
even have a beneficial effect upon the 
established concert business, because 
many in the audiences of jazz orchestras 
playing here have discovered they are 
wearisome after more than half a con- 
cert has been heard.” 

Clarence E. Cramer, Chicago manager 
of artists, says: “Jazz is on the down 
grade. Paul Whiteman is the only jazz 
leader who has combined jazz with some- 
thing artistic. He is doing an unusually 
fine business, and is being engaged by 
large universities, such as those of Wis- 
consin and Illinois, as well as by influen- 
tial music clubs throughout the country. 
From whatever motive Mr. Whiteman’s 
orchestra is engaged, his combination of 
jazz with something artistic has served 
to break down the old conventional bar- 
riers. People everywhere are more re- 
ceptive to things which have hitherto 
been inexcusably frowned upon by the 
‘highbrows.’ The ballet is one thing to 
which doors have been more liberally 
opened since jazz first made a claim upon 
the serious attention of concert-goers. 


Radio Listeners’ Preferences 


“Radio listeners-in have tired of jazz, 









and an impromptu questionnaire of any 
one I have chanced to meet anywhere 
has shown me that the first thing a radio 
fan would like to hear over the ether 
is a symphony orchestra. Among solo- 
ists they would like a contralto. The old 
day is passing when anybody could sell 
a soprano or a tenor. Male quartets 
would be enjoyed, if good ones could be 
found which were willing to sing under 
present radio conditions. Thus jazz, 
through the radio, has worked itself out 
of a place where it now arouses unusual 
enthusiasm. 

“The jazz concert has paved the way 
for a new American music. Certainly 
we are a different people from Euro- 
peans, and our music will be different. 
It will combine some jazz elements with 
others. An illuminating parallel is that 
of light opera, which started out very 
feebly, so far as art is concerned, but 
which shortly developed into something 
extremely beautiful. 


Sees Art Development 


“So jazz, which has at least go to the 
attention of serious audiences, must 
surely be facing a development into some- 
thing suitable to refined appreciation. 
Mr. Whiteman’s concerts, a cross be- 
tween art music and jazz, and not strict 
jazz, have done much for American 
music and for the stimulation of the 
concert business.” 

Harry Culbertson, New York and Chi- 
cago impresario and manager of artists, 
says: “The jazz concerts have had no 
traceable effect upon our business. Our 
prospects indicate the normal increase 
of patronage next year which is expected 
every year with the development of busi- 
ness. So far as we can tell, the talk of 
bad business is coming from the East.” 


“Will Have Its Day” 


A. H. Handley, Boston manager, makes 
the following statement: “I would say 
that I cannot find that jazz concerts 
have either aided or injured good con- 
certs or courses of concerts in any way. 

“When a manager presents a White- 
man or Lopez or some similar concert, 


Managers Say “No! 





it is generally done outside of a regular 
course and on an entirely different basis 
than I would present a serious artist. 

“Personally, I feel that this particular 
form of concert is merely a present-day 
vogue and will have its day.” 

Richard Newman, Boston manager, 
says: “I see no reason why jazz concerts 
should interfere or harm programs of 
more serious music. In my experience, 
the lighter phase of the more popular 
programs acts as a leaven to music gen- 
erally. ‘Jazz,’ for want of a better name, 
is here to stay, and I believe it will 
prove more of a help than a hindrance 
to the cause of good music. What the 
‘better musicians’ should do is to adjust 
themselves to the times and give the 
people what they obviously want.” 


Washington Not Enthusiastic 


T. Arthur Smith, manager, of Wash- 
ington, reports that he can see no detri- 
mental effect on the serious concerts by 
jazz. The people who’ patronize one 
kind do not patronize the other, he 
states. Jazz audiences gradually become 
educated to better music, he believes, just 
as infants learn to crawl and then walk. 

The one organization brought to 
Washington was so poorly patronized, he 
states, that it must have seemed em- 
barrassing to the performers. Washing- 
ton did not seem to take to jazz con- 
certs. 

Milwaukee has had no jazz concerts 
except one by Paul Whiteman in the 
past season and, with the other possible 
exception, a recital by Eva Gauthier. 
The only place where jazz is played is 
at clubs, in theaters, movies and similar 
places where the jazz music is an adjunct 
to the other forms of entertainment. 

Marion Andrews, impresario, of Mil- 
waukee, says jazz is not and has not 
been a factor in concert giving in that 
city. No paid concerts are given in this 
field and the radio jazz has no particular 
effect on concert giving as now practised. 

Margaret Rice, another prominent 
Milwaukee manager, was not in-the city 
at the time the inquiry was made, and 

could not be consulted on the question. 





OKLAHOMA CITY EVENTS 


Orchestra Opens Season with Success— 
Anna Case Appears 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., Nov. 7.—The 
season for the Oklahoma City Symphony 
opened on Oct. 26, in the Shrine Audi- 
torium. If the first audience may be 
considered indicative, the series of seven 
concerts will be 100 per cent successful. 

Under the baton of Dean Frederik 
Holmberg, the program opened with the 
“Surprise” Symphony of Haydn, which 
was enthusiastically received. Other 
numbers were the Allegro con grazia 
from Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, 
Arensky’s “Elégie”’; Bizet’s Intermezzo 
and Pastorale and “Fingal’s Cave” by 
Mendelssohn. 

Joseph Benton, tenor, was soloist, ap- 
pearing for the last time previous to 
sailing for Europe to continue his study. 
He sang “Il mio tesoro” by Mozart, and 
songs by Stickles, O’Hara, and Liza 
Lehmann. 

The orchestra this year consists of 
more than sixty players. 

An ovation was accorded Anna Case 
at her recent recital in the High School 
Auditorium. Through the medium of a 
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well built program, the singer left an 
impression that will long endure. The 
program was composed of works by 
Handel, Bach, Mozart, Brahms and 
French and English songs. The recital 
was under the direction of Hyla Flor- 
ence Long. C. M. CoLe. 


Yale Concert Series Opened by Mengel- 
berg and English Singers 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 7.—The 
first of the series of five concerts under 
the auspices of the Yale School of Music 
was given in Woolsey Hall before an 
audience appreciative and large. The 
New York Philharmonic, Willem Men- 
gelberg, conductor, was heard. The as- 
sisting artist was Maria Dormont, so- 
prano. The program comprised Bach’s 
B Minor Suite, “Don Juan” by Strauss, 
and Brahms’ Symphony No. 2. Mme. 
Dormont sang pleasingly an aria from 
Goetz’s “Taming of the Shrew.” The 
English Singers of London, through the 
generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge, 
gave a delightful concert of old English 
songs in Sprague Memorial Hall. A lec- 
ture by the Rev. Dr. Edmund H. Fel- 
lowes, canon of Windsor Castle, on the 
subject of Elizabethan madrigals and 
songs, was given in Sprague Memorial 
Hall. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


Opera Evening Given in San Diego 
SAN DieGo, Nov. 7.—The Bangert 
Studios gave a most interesting evening 
of opera at the Mission Hills Congrega- 
tional Church recently. Those assisting 
were Marie Kempley, Leonore Vollmer, 
Roland Dickenson, Stiles Johnson, 
George Brock, Cornelius Kemp and Mrs. 
Louis Bengert, accompanist. The con- 
cert was directed by Louis Bangert. 
W. F. REYER. 








WAPAKONETA SCHOOL LISTS 


Several High School Groups to Give 
Concerts in Coming Year 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO, Nov. 7.—A new 
local organization, The Musicians, has 
been evolved from the ranks of the 
Euterpeans, disbanded here last spring. 
The new club, under the leadership of 
Anna and Emma Kayser, will present a 
number of local and an imported feature 
or two in the way of attractions during 
the season. Dates are not yet confirmed. 
For the benefit of the Harmon Play- 
ground Fund, a popular local cause is 
being arranged a concert late in Oc- 
tober, for which the club orchestra will 
supply the program. 

Under the direction of Grace A. My- 
tinger, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, music is becoming each year 
more popular. More than half of the 
boys and girls in the high school have 
signified their desire to participate in 
some special musical organization under 
Miss Mytinger’s direction. 

Miss Mytinger is accorded full credit 
by her board and the citizens for the 
remarkable impulse given music in the 
schools since her employment to build 
up such a department. A system of 
credits has been worked out for the 
students who put in the full four years’ 
study with other subjects in high school. 

Included in the special organizations 
which Miss Mytinger will direct this 
year are: a girls’ high school glee club; 
a boys’ high school glee club; a high 
school orchestra, and a grade _ school 
orchestra. It is stated that plans have 
already been laid for the organization 
of a band in each of the grade and high 
schools. 

In the excellent high school orchestra 
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this year are: Alice Agenbroad, Merlin 
Brackney, June Brokawm, Raymond 
Brorein, Harold Chrisler, Howard Acker- 
man, Gerald Bobb, John Frische, Wilson 
Griesinger, Jesse Harmon, Harold Hes- 
let, George Heffner, Rudolph Koenig, 
Cora Kolter, Dorothy Martin, Marjorie 
Miller, Frederick Moothart, Frances 
Moser, Kathryn Myers, Emil Presar, 
Raymond Schneider, Wilbur Schaffer, 
Walter Sells, Leona Smith, John Snyder, 
Lottie Streight, Verdun Stuckey, Hazel 
Stuckman, Robert Tangeman, Florence 
Werner, John Werner and Helen Winget. 

Those who have volunteered already 
for the new school band from both the 
high and _ grade _ schools: Howard 
Ackerman, Gerald Bobb, Robert Brewer, 
Harold Chrisler, Roger Downing, John 
Frische, Wilson Griesinger, George 
Heffner, Harold Heslet, Jesse Harmon, 
Harry Edward Kah, Rudolph Koenig, 
Burke Eldon Kolter, William Langhorst, 
Robert Martin, LaRue Metzger, John 
Moser, John Nagel, Emil Presar, Wilbur 
Schaffer, Roland Swonguer, Willard 
Steele, Raymond Schneider, John Sny- 
der, Roger Steinecker, Robert Snyder, 
Verdun Stuckey, James Upchurch, 
Macklin Vossler, Luther Weimert, John 
Waldman, Richard Wisener, John 
Werner, Wallace Zimmerman. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





Refractory Lights at Montclair Recital 
Leave Gigli Success Undimmed 


Montcialr, N. J., Nov. 7.—The lights 
went out during Beniamino Gigli’s re- 
cital in the Unity Concert Course here 
recently, but that did not daunt the 
famous tenor or his accompanist, Vito 
Carnevali, who went on despite the dark- 
ness and added encores till lanterns were 
brought and it was possible to continue 
the program. In a varied selection of 
popular arias and Italian songs, Mr. 
Gigli pleased the large audience in the 
Montclair High School so completely 
that he was obliged to sing several extra 
numbers. Rosa Low, soprano, the as- 
sisting artist, was also greatly ap- 
plauded. Mr. Carnevali was a sensitive 
accompanist. His song, “Come Love 
with Me,” was received with enthusiastic 
applause. PHILIP GORDON. 
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Chicago Recital Week Brings Débuts 


and Return of Favorite Performers 
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HICAGO, Nov. 7.—Recitals by John 

Corigliano, E. Robert Schmitz and 
others were features of the musical 
calendar in Chicago this week. 

Mr. Corigliano, a young American vio- 
linist of Italian descent, was heard in 
recital in the Playhouse on Nov. 1 by a 
very enthusiastic audience. His playing 
was of a highly finished workmanship, 
but more important than his technic 


seemed to be the remarkably sensitive . 


and mature style in which he played the 
Saint-Saéns Sonata, the Conus Concerto 
and shorter pieces. Seldom has a young 
musician, making his début here, so 
thoroughly distinguished himself by the 
subtlety and exquisiteness of his taste. 
Leon Benditzky was an excellent accom- 
panist. 


Apollo Singers A pplauded 


The Apollo Club gave its first concert 
of the season in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 
2. Under the leadership of Harrison 
M. Wild, it displayed vigor, enthusiasm 
and excellence, as of old. Kathryn 
Meisle, the admirable contralto of the 
Chicago Opera, sang with breadth and 
a lovely quality of tone, as soloist. For 
the performance of Grieg’s “Olaf 
Trygvason,” which closed an interesting 
program, René Lund’s singing in the 
title part reached a splendid forceful- 
ness and clarity of delivery. Clara 
Schevill, an admirable mezzo-soprano, 
also contributed interesting solo work. 

The Edison orchestra played in Or- 
chestra Hall on Nov. 5, under the leader- 
ship of Morgan L. Eastman. 


Schmitz Plays Moderns 


E. Robert Schmitz, heard at the Stude- 
baker on Nov. 1, played Chopin’s B 
Minor Sonata, Ravel’s “Valses Nobles 
et Sentimentales,” Goossens’ Bacchanale, 
Momnou’s “Canto i Dansa,” Bliss’ 
“Masks” and other music of contempo- 


rary manufacture. Mr. Schmitz’s inter- 
ests seem to dwell largely on the prob- 
lems of sonority, tone color and method 
which arise from the “new” school of 
composition. He disclosed himself as a 
serious and respectful musician, whose 
performance had scholarly sobriety. His 
audience was large and responsive. 

Angie B. Montgomery, a _ contralto 
with a good voice and excellent diction, 
and Alma Stemler-Matthies, a pianist of 
excellent technical equipment, were 
heard in joint recital in Lyon and Healy 
Hall on Nov. 1. 

The Orpheus Mannerchor, led by Karl 
Reckzeh, sang to the pleasure of its audi- 
ence in Kimball Hall on Nov. 1. Edgar 
Nelson, organist; Alvene Ressigue, a 
splendid contralto, and Harriet Mason, 
pianist, were the soloists. 


De Reszke Singers’ Début 


The De Reszke Singers made their 
first local appearance in the Auditorium 
on Sunday night, as associates of the 
comedian, Will Rogers. It was pleasant 
to hear trifles such as necessarily com- 
prise a part of the program sung with 
such polished musicianship and _ irre- 
proachable ensemble. 


Joint Recital Given 


Clara Haskil, Roumanian pianist, and 
Rose Armandie, French soprano, were 
heard in joint recital in Kimball Hall on 
Nov. 6. The young pianist brought a 
great deal of novelty and power to a 
performance of such an exacting work 
as the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, playing 
with a somber but mellow tone, technical 
proficiency and with several most inter- 
esting examples of beautiful treatment 
of typical Bach adornments. Her per- 
formance was massive and highly in- 
dividual. The soprano sang with self- 
possession, in a voice of extensive range, 
and with delightful enunciation and 
resonant tone. EUGENE STINSON. 





Philadelphia Applauds Opera 
and Symphonic Programs 
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Alexander Smallens, presiding at the 
conductor’s desk. 

The well balanced cast included 
Thomas C. Muir, a new tenor, making 
his operatic début in this city, and 
displaying a somewhat light, but a fresh 
and agreeable, voice in the part of 
Radames; Bianca Saroya, a most satis- 
fying Aida, dramatically and lyrically; 
Rhea Toniolo, a stately and artistically 
resourceful Ammneris; Nelson Eddy, a 
romantic and effective Amonasro, and 
Henri Scott in his familiar réle of 
Ramfis, a part to which his fine bass 
voice and dignified presence are pecu- 
liarly well suited. The King was por- 
trayed by Reinhold Schmidt, the unseen 
Priestess by Sara Murphy and _ the 
Messenger by Alexander Angelucci. 

The performance as a whole reflected 
emphatic credit upon the methods and 
purposes of the Civic Opera and espe- 
cially upon the energetic management 
of Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, president of 
the organization. The charming ballet 
features were under the direction of 
Caroline Littlefield, and the smooth and 
skilful stage management  betokened 
the ripe experience and seasoned abil- 
ities of Alexander D. Puglia. 

In an entr’acte address, Mrs. Tracy 
laid special stress upon the fact that, 
with one exception, all the principals 
could be ranked as Philadelphians. At 
the outset of her now well established 
operatic career, Miss Saroya was a resi- 
dent of this city. 

The Civic Opera Company’s program 
for the current musical year provides 
for ten performances and for such de- 
partures from the beaten track as “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” “La Navarr- 
aise” and Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi.” 
The last-named work will be submitted 
in English, as will “Faust” and “Tann- 
hiuser.” All the performances will be 
given at the Metropolitan on Thursday 
evenings. The organization had as 
guests at the “Aida” performance mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 


which was in session in Philadelphia. 
A somewhat sombre but imaginatively 
stimulating program was submitted by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday night con- 


certs, given in the Academy of Music 
last week. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature was a revival of Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s dark and plaintive sym- 
phonic poem, “La Mort de Tintagiles,” 
presented in its revised form in which 
the violes d’amour, once so conspicuous 
in the setting of the score, have been 
somewhat subordinated. The work is 
deeply impregnated with the peculiarly 
wistful and vaguely tragic atmosphere 
of the Maeterlinck of the “Play for 
Marionettes.” 

The composer has keenly sensed the 
terror and tragic mysticism of the little 
play, employing a musical idiom subtly 
suited to the shadowy beauty of the 
dramatist’s treatment of his theme. The 
score is now without the surprises which 
once somewhat puzzled its auditors. 
Dating originally from 1897, it partly 
foreshadows the Debussvean style, which 
came to fruition in “Pelléas et Mélis- 
ande.” although the auality of the 
Loeffler “modernism” of more than a 
quarter of a centurv ago betrays cer- 
tain traces of the Wagnerian tradition, 
discarded in the development of the 
later Debussv. Mr. Stokowski gave a 
most flavorful reading of this interest- 
ing work. 

Other features of the program were 
three excerpts from Berlioz’s “Damna- 
tion of Faust.” the “Menuet des Follets.” 
“Danse des Sylphes” and “Marche Hon- 
groise” and the melodious and still un- 
staled Fourth Symphony of Tchaikov- 
sky. H. T. CRAVEN. 


Musicians Appear at Portland Meetings 
of Parent Teachers’ Association 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 7.—The follow- 
ing musicians contributed their services 
at the meetings of the State Council of 
Parent Teachers’ Association, Oct. 27 to 
30: An opera quartet; Margaret 
Masonek, Katherine Corruccini. Ned 
Hockinson and Ausby Bishop. director, 
Roberto Corruccini: the Dudley Buck 
Quartet; C. W. F. Martin, Walter Rose. 
Charles Savage and Leroy Cary; the 
Portland Concert quartet; Mrs. J. A. 
Finley, O. W. Reif, Joseph A. Finley and 
Harold Moore; the Fernwood Women’s 
Chorus, led by Edith Collais Evans; the 
Portland Junior Symphony. Jaques 
Gershkowitch. conductor: Marguerite 
Carnev and Gertrude Hoeber, sopranos; 
J. McMillan Muir. tenor: Jane O’Reilly. 
violinist; Anne O’Reilly, ’cellist; Donald 
Stahl, flutist; Lucien Becker and Wil- 


liam R. Boone, organists; Gertrude Van 
Horne, Barreme T. Stone, Helen Van 
Houten, Carlyle Goffriere, Helen 
Happner, Richard Baumer and Ruth 
Hendricks, accompanists. The chairman 
of music was Mrs. W. W. Gabriel. 





Chicago Opera Adds New 
Works and Singers to List 
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Devora Nadwordney, one of the com- 
pany’s new contraltos, sang the part of 
the Musician beautifully. Ernesto Torti, 
who has been added to the list of bari- 
tones this season, showed a reassuring 
knowledge of the stage in the short réle 
of the Sergeant. José Mojica’s honey- 
like voice gave interest to the first act, in 
which he sang the réle of Edmondo. 
Another short part was raised to dis- 
tinction by Antonio Nicolich, as _ the 
Captain. Edouard Cotreuil, William 
Beck and Lodovico Oliviero filled other 
parts excellently. 

The performance as a whole suffered 
somewhat in sprightliness, as every 
second-night performance has suffered 
here for many years. The opera proved 
a welcome addition to the révertoire, and 
its revival was the occasion for an ova- 
tion for Miss Muzio. 


A New “Carmen” 


Marguerite D’Alvarez’s guest appear- 
ance as Carmen on Thursday night was 
also her first here as the impersonator 
of one of the most famous of all réles. 
Despite the long line of mezzo-sopranos, 
contraltos, lyric, dramatic and even 
coloratura sopranos who have _ been 
fascinated by the réle, her performance 
ranks as one of the most imposing in 
any opera Auditorium audiences have 
witnessed in many years. 

Here is no conventional conception of 
the réle, as may be imagined. But it 
was surprising to find that the forceful 
singer of Hérodiade and Dalila, and of 
so many of those modern songs in which 
she is not surpassed, applied herself to 
what surely was one of the most 
languorous, as well as one of the most 
subtle, Carmens who ever walked the 
stage of the Auditorium. Her singing 
was superb, her diction flawless, her 
manner deliberate and her grasp of the 
roéle deep. Her Carmen may never reach 
the universality of appeal exercised by 
more robust conceptions, but assuredly it 
will remain one of the choicest and most 
distinguished characterizations in the 
whole list of them. 

Fernand Ansseau was a superb José, 
and Elizabeth Kerr, singing Micaela for 
her first time at the Auditorium, made 
a delightful and rather fragile child 
with a fresh, though slender, voice. 

Giacomo Rimini was the Toreador, 
Mr. Cotreuil the Zuniga, Mr. Mojica a 
picturesque smuggler, and Mr. Torti the 
first-act Brigadier. Désiré Defrére, 
Alice D’Hermanoy and Miss Nadword- 
ney sang other parts competently. 

The ballet, headed by Serge Oukrain- 
sky, was at its best, and at the conclu- 
sion of the dances in the fourth act 
reaped well earned plaudits from a de- 
lighted house. The chorus sang with its 
usual display of affection for a favorite 
opera. Gabriel Grovlez, who conducted, 
returned to the company after an ab- 
sence of three years, from the Paris 
Opéra. His performance was marked 
more by elegance than by fire. 

A revival of Verdi’s “Ballo in 
Maschera” delighted the Saturday after- 
noon subscribers. The cast was made 
up largely of Americans, with Charles 
Marshall, Cyrena Van Gordon and 


Robert Steel—who was making his 
American début—in important parts, 
and Clara Shear in début as Oscar, win. 
ning an extremely cordial welcome which 
seemed to bear significance for her 
future in the company. Rosa Ra sa, 
completing the cast of principals 
as Amelia, sang magnificently, bringing 
a classic breadth to her performace, 
Nothing she has done here, outside of 
Aida, perhaps, surpasses her deliver) of 
the second act aria. Mr. Marshall, as the 
Count, sang with unwonted finesse. Miss 
Van Gordon seemed indisposed but vas 
heartily welcomed as Ulrica. 

Mr. Steel, as Renato, faced an oriiea] 
in meeting his first critical audience of 
fellow-Americans, and it was apparent 
he was suffering from nervousness, 
While this deferred a fair summary of 
his talents. it was plainly seen that he 
has a baritone voice of great beauty, 
though of rather slender weight ap- 
parently, and a genuine sense of the 
stage. Virgilio Lazzari and Mr. Nicolich 
raised the parts of the two conspirators 
to a degree of real excellence. The ballet 
danced, and Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
GIVES SECOND PROGRAM 





Maria Carreras as Soloist—Clubs Offer 
Interesting Lists—Blanche 
Brant Heard 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 7.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under the leadership of 
Fritz Reiner, gave its second program 
of the season Oct. 29 and 30 with 
Maria Carreras, pianist, as soloist. The 
first number was the Schumann Syn- 
phony in B Flat, beautifully played. 
It was followed by the Burleske in D 
Minor by Strauss. Mme. Carreras 
played with precision and understand- 
ing. Also on the program were Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade” Suite and a 
number by Manuel de Falla. 

A trio from the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, consisting of Helen Jacobs, pianist; 
Harriet Gaines, violinist, and Edythe 
Johnson, saxaphonist, entertained the 
Optimists’ International Club at the 
Hotel Gibson, Oct. 29. 

Sidney Durst gave a talk before the 
Woman’s Musical Club at the Hotel 
Alms on Nov. 4 on the music of the 
Iberian Peninsula, which he visited dur- 
ing the summer. Illustrations were given 
by Mrs. Snodgrass and Mrs. Philip 
Werthner, president of the Club, who 
sang to the accompaniments of Mrs. 
Ganzell. 

At the monthly meeting of the Sigma 
Alpha Iota Sorority on Oct. 28, Mrs. 
Adolf Hahn spoke on “Modern Music.” 
Her talk was musically illustrated by 
Mildred Steinwart, Amy Hattersley and 
Ruth Jamison. 

Blanche Brant played Mozart’s E Flat 
Concerto at a concert Nov. 4 at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory Hall, and achieved 
success as did the orchestra under Ralph 
Lyford—especially in the Andante from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 

Sousa’s Band gave two concerts on 
Oct. 31 at Music Hall. There were 
soprano solos by Marjorie Moody, cornet 
solos by William Tong, and xylophone 
solos by George Carey. 





Janesville Club Hears Schipa 


JANESVILLE, WIS., Nov. 7.— The 
Apollo Club opened the season with a 
concert by Tito Schipa, tenor. He drew 
a large audience, made up not only of 
Janesville citizens, but also of residents 
of many near-by cities. 
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Leginska Conducts People’s Symphony 
and Recitalists Are Heard in Boston 
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OSTON, Nov. 9.—The second concert 
B of the People’s Symphony, which 
was given at the Hollis Street Theater 
on the afternoon of Nov. 1, was con- 
ducted by Ethel Leginska. This concert 
marked the first of a series of three con- 
secutive programs which Miss Leginska 
has been invited to conduct. Later in 
the season'’she is to reappear as guest 
conductor. Her first program was a 


pretentious one, containing the Mozart 
D Major Symphony, the Brahms Piano 
Concerto in D Minor and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Schéhérazade.” 

Notwithstanding the small amount of 
rehearsal time which the _ orchestra 
allows, Miss Leginska, through sheer 
force of magnetic persuasion, carried 
the performance through to a _ highly 
successful conclusion. She is guided in 
her interpretations by unfailing musi- 
cianship and by an unflagging zest for 
her music. She exhibited also baton 
technic and great skill in the handling 
of the instrumental choirs. Lucille 
Oliver, the assisting pianist, gave a pro- 
found and virtuoso performance of the 
Brahms Concerto. 


Elman Delights Listeners 


Mischa Elman gave his annual Boston 
recital in Symphony Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 1. Playing the Handel 
Sonata in G Major, the Bach Partita in 
B Minor for violin alone, Saint-Saens’ 
A Major Concerto, and a group of light- 
er numbers, Mr. Elman revealed himself 
in his maturer powers. A greater poise 
and serenity, and withal his former 
fires, marked his playing. Josef Bonime 
at the piano played excellently. 


Kate Friskin Plays 


Kate Friskin, pianist, was heard in 
recital in Jordan Hall on Nov. 3, playing 
works by Bach, Chopin, Brahms, Franck, 
Debussy, Bridge and Rachmaninoff. 
Miss Friskin showed herself a_ thor- 
oughly accomplished pianist, with clean, 
sure technic, and fine feeling for tonal 
quality and _ variety. She combines 
breadth, dignity and pleasing delicacy 
in her playing. 


Soprano and ’Cellist Heard 


Nina Mae Forde, soprano, assisted by 
Virginia Farmer, ’cellist, gave a recital 
in Steinert Hall on Nov. 3. Miss Forde 
sang her numbers with beautiful tonal 


quality and with resourceful vocal 
technic. She sings, too, with imagina- 
tion, fervor, and with style. Virginia 


Farmer’s ’cello playing was highly com- 
mendable for its charm and taste. Mil- 
dred Vinton was a sympathetic accom- 
panist. 


Richard Crooks’ Recital 


Richard Crooks, tenor, sang in Jordan 
Hall on Nov. 4. Classic, romantic and 
modern songs were on his program. 
Popular in Boston through his many 
notable appearances in oratorio, Mr. 
Crooks won new admirers with his con- 
cert. Again he revealed a voice of beau- 
tiful quality, of great range, and of wide 
variety in tonal dynamics. As an inter- 
preter, he excels not only in songs of a 
subtle poetic nature but also in songs 
requiring dramatic power and fire. 


Cecilia Hansen in Concert 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, gave her 
first Boston recital at Symphony Hall 
on Nov. 5. Miss Hansen had already 
appeared in Boston in the role of assist- 
ing artist with the Boston Symphony. 
She gave a commendable program of 
violin works including striking numbers 
by Prokofieff. Not often does a violinist 
create the deep impression that Miss 
Hansen did at her concert. She plays 
with a beautiful rich tone, with impec- 
cable technical finish, and with artful 
phrasing and musicianship. Above these 
she discloses a vital temperament and 
buoyant dash as well as a felicitous 
poetic sense. Boris Zakharoff played 
superb accompaniments. 


Pianist Presents Moderns 


Elena Barberi, young Italian-Ameri- 
can pianist, gave a recital at Jordan 
Hall on Nov. 5. Besides the classic and 
romantic numbers, she played modern 
works by Casella, Ruta, Hovey-Perry, 
Pick-Mangiagalli and Chadwick. Miss 
Barberi revealed a genuine pianistic tal- 


ent. She played with a fluent technic, 
with a feeling for tonal beauty, with a 
keen zest for her music, and with a note- 
worthy understanding of the composi- 
tions. 


Donald F. Tovey Impresses 


Donald Francis Tovey, English pian- 
ist, played at Jordan Hall on the after- 
noon ot Nov. 7. The pianist departed 
from stern routine by making prefatory 
explanations of the music he was to 
play, thus combining instruction and 
pleasure in informal manner. As a 
pianist, Mr. Hovey showed himself a 
highly skilled technician, a master of 
nuance and of rhythmic precision and 
rubato. He unfolded his music with 
great sweep, and with clear projection 
of its formal and dramatic structure. 
A large audience, including prominent 
resident musicians, attended the concert. 


Stony Point Artists Appear 


The Stony Point Ensemble gave a 
concert in Symphony Hall on Nov. 7, 
for the benefit of the American Institute 
of Operatic Art, situated at Stony Point 
on-the-Hudson. This concert was given 
by the first Ensemble from Stony Point. 
The program opened with Lyssenko’s 
arrangement of a Suite of Christmas 
and New Year Songs, sung with inimi- 
table gusto and quasi-orchestral effect 


by the Stony Point Vocal Ensemble, 
under the direction of Alexander 
Koshetz. Benno Rabinoff gave a fiery 


interpretation of the Brahms-Joachim 
“Hungarian Dances.” Cecile D’Andrea 
presented interesting divertissements. 
Fenn Gerner played Thomas Wilfred’s 
“Symphony in Light” with the Clavilux. 

Maud Allan, assisted by the Vocal En- 
semble, danced an American Indian AlI- 


legory, “The Mystery of the Desert,” 
specially written and arranged by 
Reginald Pole. The Vocal Ensemble 


sang groups of folk songs, and assisted 
Miss Allan in her portrayal of Chopin’s 
Funeral March, and of a Dance Fantasy 
of the Orient. Jeanne Palmer scored a 
suecess with her lovely singing of the 
“Air de Lia’ from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” HENRY LEVINE. 


Buell Returns After 
France and England 


Boston, Nov. 7.—Dai Buell, pianist, 
will return on Nov. 15 from a summer 
tour in Europe, which included concerts 
in Paris and London, all given within 
the same week. This season her time 
has been largely spent in Paris and 
Brussels. Miss Buell’s latest Paris con- 
cert was given at the Salle Erard, under 
the management of A. Dandelet et Fils. 
The program was of a variety to tax 
to the utmost the versatility and inter- 
pretative powers of the artist. In the 
third group Miss Buell presented several 
numbers by modern French composers, 
some of them in manuscript form and 
heard for the first time last winter in 
this country. W. J. PARKER. 


Dai Visit to 





Oregon Teachers Elect Officers 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 7.—The newly 
elected officers of the Portland District 
of the Oregon Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation are Carl Denton, president; 
Martha B. Reynolds, vice-president; Eva 
Graves, treasurer, and Gertrude Horber, 
secretary. George Wilbur Reed, Frances 
Sheehy, Mrs. Herman Heppner, Helen 
Hucke and Marjorie Trotter presented 
students in recital. Mark Daniels, bari- 
tone, pupil of G. Tyler Taglieri, has 
been awarded a scholarship at the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, N. Y. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Omaha Greets Soloists and Ensemble 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 7.—The first con- 
cert of the Creighton University Art- 
ists Series was given at the City Audi- 
torium by the De Reszke Quartet. This 
was the singers’ first appearance in 
Omaha, and they gave great pleasure. 

The Parish Council of Trinity Cathe- 
dral presented Reinald Werrenrath in 
song recital at the Auditorium on the 
evening of Oct. 30. Mr. Werrenrath 
covered a wide gamut of emotions in 
his interpretations. Louise Shadduck 
Zabriskie gave her twenty-seventh organ 
recital in the First Presbyterian Church 


Nov. 1, with Adelyn Wood Abney, 
pianist, assisting. Alice Davis Berry- 
man and Cecil Wells Berryman pre- 
sented advanced pupils in recital at 
Schmoller and Mueller Auditorium upon 
a recent date. In the same hall Louise 
Shadduck Zabriskie, Edith Louise 
Wagoner and Louise Wylie also pre- 
sented pupils on another occasion. 
MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 


JOINS BOSTON FACULTY 


Serge Korgueff Will Teach Violin in 
Jacchia’s Conservatory 


Boston, Nov. 7.—Announcement of 
the engagement of Serge Korgueff by 
the Boston Conservatory is of special 
interest to violin students. 

He studied first at Kronstadt, Russia, 


his native town, and later at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory under Leopold 
Auer. He was concertmaster of the 
Russian Musical Society, conducted by 
Mr. Auer, and was chosen by competi- 
tion as concertmaster of the Czar’s Im- 
perial Orchestra. He has played under 
Rubinstein, Richard Strauss, Nikisch, 
and Tchaikovsky, and in ensemble with 
Rubinstein, Paderewski, Auer, Sarasate, 
Davidoff and Casals. 

Many of his pupils hold prominent 
positions. Among them are Mischa 
Mischakoff, assistant concertmaster. of 
the Detroit Symphony; Mr. Spielberg of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and Jacob 
Seide. When Mr. Auer left the Petro- 
grad Conservatory, Mr. Korgueff was 
appointed his successor as head of the 
violin department. 

He offers a free scholarship in a com- 
petition to be held at the Conservatory 
in December. 

Agide Jacchia is director of the Boston 
Conservatory. W. J. PARKER. 








Boston Artists Visit Laconia 


Boston, Nov. 7.—On Oct. 23, Claudine 
Leeve, soprano of this city, appeared 
in joint recital with Jean Bedetti, solo 
cellist of the Boston Symphony, in La- 
conia, N. H. The concert was in con- 
nection with the Teachers’ Convention. 
Mme. Leeve displayed her justly ad- 
mired vocal qualities to unusual advan- 
tage. Mr. Bedetti was acclaimed by a 
large and appreciative audience. The 
program comprised music by Boccherini, 
Locatelli, Handel, Martini-Weckerlin, 
Bizet, Max Bruch, d’Hardelot, Ferrata, 
Mozart and Popper. Arthur Fiedler was 
the accompanist. W. J. PARKER. 





Lester Hodges Returns to Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 7.—Lester Hodges, 
Pianist, has returned to Cleveland to 
make this city his home. Mr. Hodges 
has spent the past six years in New 
York and Europe. As accompanist he 
has toured with Florence Easton, 
Frances Alda, Charles Hackett, Elsie 
Janis, John Charles Thomas, Marie 
Sundelius and Eddie Brown. He has 
been a student of Frank La Forge in 
New York, of Tobias Matthay in London 
and Leroux in Paris. Mr. Hodges has 
taken a studio in Euclid Avenue, and 
will teach operatic repertoire and song 
literature. FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





San Diego Artists in Joint Concert 


SAN DiEeGo, CAL., Nov. 7.—A concert 
was given at the Thearle Music Hall by 
Lena Frazee, contralto, and Alberta 
Jones, assisted by Mary Mathewson and 
Marguerite Barkelew Nobles, accom- 
panists. An evening of song and panto- 


mime made a most unique and interest- 
W. F. REYER. 


ing program. 
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Notable artists to appear in Sym- 
phony Hall will be Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, on the afternoon of Nov. 29; Isa 
Kremer, on the evening of the same day; 
Amelita_ Galli- Curci, on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 6, and Paul Whiteman on the 
evening of Dec. 6. 

* * 

Claudine ieee soprano, will appear 
as soloist with the People’s Symphony, 
Stuart Mason, conductor, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 29. Mme. Leeve, with 
Jean Bedetti, ‘cellist, will appear with 
the Boston Sinfonietta at a later date. 

* * * 


Artiss de Volt, harpist, has been en- 
gaged to play in the People’s Symphony 
for the season. 

* * * 


The second performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony by the Boston 
Symphony, in aid of its Pension Fund, 
will be given on Nov. 23. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky will conduct, and participants will 
be the Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. 

* * &* 

The appearances of Walter Hansen, 
pianist, include his third re-engagement 
with the Impromptu Club, Brookline, 
Mass., and a joint program in New Your« 
at the home of Mrs. Herman Behr, with 
Hanns Pick, new solo ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Richard Strauss’ 
Sonata will be a feature of this pro- 
gram. On Nov. 20 he will give a joint 
recital with Gertrude Farley, soprano, 
in Marlboro, Mass., and on Dee. 1 will 
appear at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. Other engagements are in Milton 
and Woburn, Mass., and with the St. 
Botolph Club, this city. In January, 
Mr. Hansen will tour the South, and 
give a recital in his home town, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

* * 

Aaron Richmond announces appear- 
ances of artists under his direction: 
Nov. 15, Symphony Hall, Dorothy Dia- 
mond, soprano, will give a recital as- 
sisted by Jean Bedetti, ’cellist. The pro- 
gram includes songs by Reichardt, Schu- 
mann, Schira, Pergolesi, Mana Zucca, 
Charpentier, Ravel, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Schindler Reimann and _ Alexander 
Georges. Mr. Bedetti will play a So- 
nata by Boccherini, compositions by 
Locatelli, Max Bruch, Delune and 
Cassado. On Nov. 24 in Jordan Hall, 
Joseph Lautner, tenor, will give a song 
recital assisted by Reginald Boardman, 
pianist. On Dec. 1, George Smith, 
pianist, will give his Boston recital in 
Jordan Hall. The program includes 
compositions by Couperin, Rameau, 
Corelli, Veracini, Field, Beethoven- 
Busoni, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, 
Liszt, Scriabin, Debussy, Stravinsky, 
Albeniz, Scott, Friedman-Gaertner. 


Kathryn Meisle Heard at North Carolina 
College 


ELON COLLEGE, N. C., Nov. 7.—The re- 
cital given here recently by Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, was a notable success. Miss 
Meisle held the interest of her audience 
throughout the program. The fine qual- 
ity of her voice and her interpretative 
ability were noticeable features of the 
concert. Miss Meisle had the excellent 
support of Solon Alberti at the piano. 
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PHILADELPHIANS PAY 
HOMAGE TO STRAUSS 


’Cellist Is Acclaimed 
in Haydn - Popper 
Concerto 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, ranging through the 
most diverse periods of musical develop- 


ment and imparting new charm to all, 


submitted a fascinating and_ eclectic 
program at the regular subscription 
concerts given in the Academy on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening 
recently. Johann Strauss was repre- 
sented in an enchanting and dashing 
performance of the “Beautiful Blue 
Danube,” played in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Viennese “Waltz King.” 

The bill also brought forward, for the 
first time here as soloist, Hanns Pick, 
the new first ’cellist of the organization. 
This fine artist disclosed an exquisite 
tone, an assured technic and a remark- 
ably self-effacing manner in Popper’s 
arrangement of a lovely old Concerto in 
C by Haydn. The work is well worth 
presentation; it exhibits Haydn’s melodic 
vein with ingratiating effect and Pop- 
per’s facility in devising orchestral 
backgrounds for solo performances on 
his favorite instrument. The score is in 
three parts, Allegro Moderato, Lento 
and Allegretto. Mr. Pick’s success was 
unmistakable and richly deserved. 

Leopold Stokowski revealed the fluent 
adaptability of the orchestra in Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute’ Overture; Schubert’s 


New 


“Unfinished” Symphony; the _ poetic 
“Nuages” and “Fétes” by Debussy, and 
the still “modern” and vivid “Dance of 
the Seven Veils” from Richard Strauss’ 
“Salome.” 


SOKOLOFF VISITS LIMA 








Cleveland Orchestra Gives Concerts Be- 
fore Two Large Audiences 


Lima, OHIO, Nov. 7.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra gave a delightful program in 
the first of the Women’s Music Club 


series on Oct. 29. The children’s matinée 
was led by Arthur Shepherd. Memorial 
Hall was filled. Under Nikolai Sokoloff, 
the evening program included the Over- 
ture to “Gwendolyn,” by Chabrier; Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 7; “Prelude” and 
“Love Death,” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” which seemed to excite the mel- 
odic and dramatic fancy of the audience 
most, and “The Flight of the Bumble 
Bee,” from the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Tsar 


Saltan.”  Berlioz’s “Rakoczy” March 
closed the program. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Holmes gave a 


dinner and entertainment before the 
concert. Mrs. Ralph Austin, vocalist 
and reader, entertained a few members 
of the orchestra, including Mr. Sokoloff, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Harley Holmes, and 
others, to her home after the concert. 
H. EUGENE HALL. 





Augusta Forms Men’s Choral Society 


AuGusTA, GA., Nov. 7.—Plans are un- 
der way for the formation of a men’s 
choral society. W. R. Ashe is president; 
James B. Bartch, director, and Frank 
Whiteside, librarian. Scott NIXON. 
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Daring Novelty Marks Moscow Studio’s 
Project to Link Vivid Drama and Song 
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-entire production follows Aristophanes. 


The traditional Greek chorus fits in as a 
part of the new revolutionary theories. 
And the farce, which tells the story of a 
Lucy Stone League in Athens and 
Sparta, proceeds merrily to a happy 
ending. 

Besides these three works and a new 
version of Offenbach’s “La Périchole,” a 
story of Peru during the Spanish domi- 
nation, the Russians will produce three 
short works in America which are not 
on their Berlin program. These will 
be grouped together under the title of 
“Love and Death.” The feature of the 
evening is Rachmaninoff’s short opera 
“Aleko,” and the other works are Aren- 


sky’s “The Fountain of Bakhchi-Saraj” 
and Gliére’s mimeo-drama “Cleopatra.” 
Although officially there are no stars 
in the Musical Studio, there are players 
who stand out. Foremost among them 
is Olga Baklanova, who plays the lead- 
ing parts in all the works. She is the 
dynamic Carmencita and the enticing 
Perichole. In Greek dress she is Lysis- 
trata and ‘nm the French adaptation of 
the Greek fashions she becomes Mlle. 
Lange in the Lecocq operetta. Veli- 
kanoff is a brawny José; and Baratoff, 
who is also Nemirovitch-Dantchenko’s 
assistant, is throughout the répertoire 
an effective comedian. There are a score 
of other names, which will probably be- 
come well-known in America before the 
projected New York season ends. 





Rethberg Makes Début in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 7.—Elisa- 


beth Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, gave her first San Francisco re- 
cital on a recent Sunday afternoon at 
the Columbia Theater, delighting the 
audience with her voice and musician- 
ship. The program, presenting interest- 
ing and unhackneyed numbers of both 
the old and modern schools, was uncon- 
ventionally arranged, permitting the 
American songs to come in the middle of 
the afternoon. Arias by Marcello, Per- 
golesi, Mozart and Puccini, and songs 
by Beauplant, Bizet, Delibes, Griffes, 
Hadley, Burleigh, Schubert, and Brahms 
were’ interpreted with distinction. 
Nicolai Mednikoff’s “To Stay at Home 


Is Best” won such an ovation for the 
composer-accompanist, as well as for the 
singer, that it had to be repeated. Mr. 
Mednikoff proved an accompanist of 
rare attainments. Mme. Rethberg is 
singing on the Coast under the manage- 
ment of Selby Oppenheimer. 
MARJorY M. FISHER. 





Elsa Alsen to Sing Liebling Songs 


Elsa Alsen, soprano, who is giving her 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall, on 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 21, will sing a 
group of new songs by George Liebling 
which have not been heard here before. 
The composer will come from Chicago to 
play the accompaniments for Mme. Al- 
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Thorough Musical Knowledge Is Need 
of All Artists, Says Ethel Cave-Cole 
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HE curse of the musical profession, 

according to Ethel Cave-Cole, pianist, 
and vocal and instrumental coach, is 
“bluff.” “It is amazing,’ she declares, 
“the number of professional musicians 
of high repute who lack an adequate 
knowledge of the essentials of musician- 
ship. It seems to me that amateurs as 
a class are more painstaking in being 


note perfect. 

“For example, a professional instru- 
mentalist wished to coach with me in 
sonatas. To my astonishment he was 
unable to read a Bach sonata. The 
clusters of black notes dazzled him. This 
young man should have been back in the 
kindergarten of musical education, 
learning form and structure, instead of 
attempting to play in public. 

“He is typical of many persons with 
whom I have come in contact. The num- 
ber of professionals that cannot even 
read the notation is amazing! You 
doubtless know that many singers learn 
to sing solely by mimicking a coach. 
Ignorance in a serious musician is in- 
excusable. If this lack of thoroughness 
is countenanced, it will produce a medi- 
ocrity of musicianship that will in- 
evitably retard the marvelous musical 
growth of this country. 

“No, I do not think that the estab- 
lishment of a national conservatory with 
high standards is necessary to eliminate 
‘bluff.’ I have no criticism to make of 
musical institutions as they are, for 
musicianship is a personal matter, a 
matter forthe individual conscience. To 
me it is hard to understand why the 
would-be professional, in the face of the 
tremendous competition in this country, 
should wish to skimp his training and 
rush into professional work before he 
has learned his A B C’s.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the marvelous 
musical growth of this country’?” Mrs. 
Cave-Cole was asked. 
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Ethel Cave-Cole 


“Just that,” she answered. “The 
growth of interest in and _ intelligent 
appreciation of music that I have ob- 
served in my tours during the last five 
years is remarkable; in fact, I consider 
the possibilities of musical development 
in this country limitless. Of course, 
America has been greatly stimulated 
musically by the influx of foreign musi- 
cians, but she is musical in her own 
right. I believe that there are more fine 
voices here waiting to be cultivated than 
there are in any other country. 

“American artists and composers are 
coming to the fore by leaps and bounds. 
I think it can safely be said that every 
important conductor in this country is 
willing and anxious to play American 
compositions—provided, of course, that 
thev are not of the same hasty, careless 
workmanship that so many interpreta- 
tive artists display.” 

Mrs. Cave-Cole will remain in New 
York this season, giving concerts, teach- 
ing and coaching at her studio. 

G. M.-S. 





NEW ORCHESTRA SCHOOL 





Cleveland Institute Inaugurates Junior 
and Senior Ensembles 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 7.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music announces the open- 
ing of a new orchestra school. All or- 
chestral instruments will be taught un- 
der leading members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, including Weyert A. Moor, 
flute; Walter Thalin, clarinet; Constant 
Omers, timpani; Gerald Fiore, double 
bass; John Leoncavallo, oboe; Laura 
Newell Veissi, harp; Charles Kayser, 
bassoon; Arthur Cerino, horn; Carlton 
Cooley, viola; Victor de Gonez, ’cello. 

André de Ribaupierre, head of the 
strings department, will conduct the 
senior and junior orchestras. He will 
also held ensemble classes for trios, 
quartets and other groups. 

Classes in diction have also been 
added to the curriculum. For French 
diction the school has secured the ser- 
vices of Emilienne Oliveau, a Parisian 
who will teach the Yersin method. 
Kaethe Felicitas Lepehne' of Western 
Reserve University will conduct classes 
in German diction. 





Baltimore Club Commences Season 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 7.—The Baltimore 
Music Club, Mrs. Louis K. Gutman, 
president, began its activities for the 
current season with the annual luncheon 
held at Emerson Hotel. The program in- 
cluded an address by the president, and 
speakers included Mrs. William Arms 


Fischer of Boston, an executive repre- 
sentative of the National Federation; 
Gertrude Ross of California, American 
composer, and ex-Mayor James H. Pres- 
ton, through whose interest local mu- 
nicipal music was given its impetus by 
the formation of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony. The program concluded with a 
recital by Flora Negri, soprano, with 
Virginia Castelle at the piano. This pro- 
gram gave representation to songs by 
Louis Victor Saar, A. Walter Kramer, 
John Prindle Scott and Henr adley. 

FRANz C. BO@ISCHEIN. 


Young Albany Violinist Heard 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Earle Hum- 
mel, young Albany violinist, gave a re- 
cital recently in the new auditorium of 
the Albany Historical Society Building. 
A notable number was the “Bulgarian” 
Rhapsody of Vladgeroff. Mr. Hummel 
also played Wieniawski’s Concerto in F 
Sharp Minor, Saint-Saéns’ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, a Godowsky 
waltz, a Hebrew dance and a Scherzo by 
Tchaikovsky. Stanley Hummel was his 
accompanist. W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Leginska and Galli-Curci Are Heard in 


Erie, Pa. 
Erg, Pa., Nov. 7.—Ethel Leginska 
was the artist engaged by E. A. 
Haesener to open the Erie Concert 


Course, newest acquisition to local con- 
cert series. A capacity audience greeted 
her, received her warmly. Amelita Galli- 
Curci gave the opening concert at the 
Park Theater, and delighted a represen- 
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tative audierice with the pure brilliance 
of her voice. As on former appearances 
here, she was assisted by Homer 
Samuels, pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist. W. R. BUSHNELL. 





St. Louis Symphony Launches 
Season and Recitals Attract 
STE LEEE EEC EE 
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The program was entirely orchestral, 
giving him full scope in expression. It 
opened with Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture. The men gave a beautiful 
reading of Dvorak’s Symphony “From 
the New World,” followed by Respighi’s 
“Fountains of Rome,” which Mr. Ganz 
introduced last year for a first-time 
reading. The Liszt Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody concluded the concert. 

The attendance was excellent, and Mr. 
Ganz was accorded an ovation, which 
was fully deserved. Very few changes 
have been made in the personnel, thus 
assuring an ensemble the members of 
which are familiar with each other and 
with the conductor. 

Gita Gradova, pianist, made her first 
local appearance last Saturday night in 
Sheldon Memorial Hall. The Musicians’ 
Fund of America sponsored the concert. 
The pianist’s playing was of the highest 
type in a program combining works by 
both old and new masters. She was re- 
ceived with well-earned enthusiasm. 

The virtuosity of Arthur Koch, pian- 
ist, was displayed on Friday night when 
he gave a piano recital at Sheldon 
Memorial Hall. Opening with the Grieg 
Sonata, No. 7, which he played with fine 
feeling and insight, Mr. Koch added two 
works each by Chopin and Debussy, the 
“Rondo Capriccioso” of Mendelssohn, 
Rhapsodie No. 2 by Brahms, a Rach- 
maninoff Prelude, two numbers’ by 
Grainger and the Hungarian Rhapsodv 
No. 4 of Liszt. Clarity in technic and 
musicianly instinct made his perform- 
ance one of unusual pleasure. He was 
assisted by Frank Spahn, baritone. who 
gave two groups with Mrs. Frank Habig 
as accompanist. 

Ernest R. Kroeger. pianist, and Ellis 
Levy, violinist, were heard in recital by 
a good-sized audience of Beethoven ad- 
mirers on Thursday evening in Lorelei 
Hall. A sonata program included the 
master’s First and Fifth Sonatas and 
the beautiful “Romanza,” as well as 
several extras. Both artists were in fine 
form, making the ensemble one of de- 
light. 

On Nov. 1 Mr. Kroeger celebrated his 
fortieth anniversary as a teacher. He 
was the recipient of a huge bouquet 
from members of the faculty of the 
Kroeger School. 

Last Tuesday night saw the opening 
of the Civic League season with a pro- 
gram by the Pavley-Oukrainsky Bailet, 
given before a capacity audience at the 
Odeon. A finely balanced program of 
ballet and divertissements, including 
some new and novel effects, brought a 
hearty response. Adolph Schmid con- 
ducted the orchestra. A special matinée 
was also given. Elizabeth Cueny is 
secretary of the League. 

Thorward Olsen’s punils gave an in- 
teresting evening program from Broad- 
casting Station WIL last Wednesday. 

William Theo. Deibels, assisted by 
George Muskins, tenor, gave the first of 
the regular series of organ recitals at 
the New Cathedral last Sunday. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


Suzanne Keener Gives Varied List in 
Mason City 


Mason City, Iowa, Nov. 7.—Suzanne 
Keener, soprano, gave a recital here as 
the second event on the Community 
Entertainment series. The audience 
was throughout the program most ap- 
preciative of her singing and the variety 
of her songs. ProOK's “Theme and Vari- 
ations” showed the wide range of her 
voice. “Robin, Robin,’ written for Miss 
Keener by Solon Alberti, pleased the 
audience. Miss Keener appeared in 
costume in her groups of Scandinavian 
and French songs. Raymond Putnam 
was at the piano and played two groups 
of piano solos. BELLE CALDWELL. 





Helen Stanley to Open Season in Canada 


Helen Stanley will open her season 
in London, Ontario. On Nov. 19 she is 
appearing with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company as Maliella in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” She will give 
two other performances with this or- 
ganization during the season, singing as 
Elizabeth and Marguerite. 


NOVELTIES APPEAR 
ON GOOSSEN’S LIST 


Rochester Philharmonic Is 
Applauded in Worthy 
Program 
By Mary Ertz Will 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 7.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Goossens conducting, gave the 
first of its afternoon series on Nov. 5 
before a very large audience at the 


Eastman Theater. 

The soloist was Vladimir Rosing, 
tenor, who sang two Rimsky-Korsakoff 
songs in an admirable manner and also 
pleased the audience with his aria 
“Pourquoi Me Reveiller” from. Mas- 
senet’s “Werther.” 

The program was well selected, open- 
ing with Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival” 
and including the Beethoven Symphony 
No. 5, Stanford’s “Irish” Rhapsody and 
Albeniz’ “Catalonia,” both of which 
latter were new to Rochester. 

On the evening of Nov. 5, the Eastman 
Theater held another large assembly, 
several hundred people being seated on 
the stage, to hear Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, and Paul Kochanski, violinist. 
Both artists were in particularly fine 
form and each received many recalls. 
Herbert Carrick accompanied Mr. Wer- 
renrath, and Gregory Ashman Mr. 
Kochanski, both doing excellent work. 

Harold Gleason, organist, gave the 
opening recital on the new Baptist 
Temple organ at the dedication services 
on Nov. 6. The program was varied 
and well received. The proceeds of the 
concert went toward the equipment of 
the choir. 


KANSAS CITY HEARS NEW 
NIGHT SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 








Student Recitals and Chamber Music Are 
Features of the Musical Week 
in Missouri 
KANSAS City, KAN., Nov. 9.—The Kan- 
sas City Night School Orchestra ap- 
peared in its first concert of the season 
Nov. 9. The soloist was Katherine Mose- 


ley-Beaman, contralto, who sang “Out 
in the Blossoms,” by Speaks, and “As 
We Part,” by Ilgenfritz. Mary Yates 
appeared in a solo with orchestra. 

Recitals by pupils of Catherine A. 
Vance, Mrs. Elmer Stephens, assisted by 
Joseph Shopmaker, violinist; Elvera Nor- 
dell, assisted by Margaret H. Seymour, 
accompanist, occurred recently. 

The Studio Ensemble, composed of 
Irma Wilkinson-Cooke, Jacob Seay, Rob- 
ert Cowden and F. A. Cooke, gave cham- 
ber music numbers. Frederick A. Cooke 
is conductor. 

The Central High School Orchestra 
conducted by Wendell Ryder, and the 
chorus under Florence Jones, gave the 
program Friday evening, Oct. 30, at the 
Food and Better Homes Show in the 
Memorial Auditorium. 

Ethel M. Courtright, violinist, for the 
past four years on the faculty of Horner 
Institute, is now teaching privately and 
has opened studios here and in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Percy Grainger Appears in Wichita 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 7—Percy 
Grainger recently made his first appear- 
ance in this city in recital at the Craw- 
ford Theater. The concert was the first 
of a series under the management of 
Mrs. L. K. Brown. Mr. Grainger held 
the interest of his large audience from 
first to last, and his program of works 
by Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Ravel and 
Debussy was generously amplified with 
encores. including his own arrangements 
“Country Gardens” and “Londonderry 
Air.” T. L. KRess. 





Thomas Denijs Continues on Tour 


Thomas Denijs, Dutch baritone, who 
made his American début last spring in 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is here for a 
short tour, which began with a recital 
in Town Hall. On Nov. 5 and 6 he was 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Bach’s fifty-sixth cantata, on Nov. 9 
he sang in Detroit and on Nov. 20 and 
21 he will be heard in Pittsburgh with 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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GUESTS WELCOMED 
BY WINNIPEG PUBLIC 


Hulda Lashanska Gives Re- 
cital—Teachers Hold 


Convention 
By Mary Moncrieff 


WINNIPEG, Nov. 7.—Hulda Lashan- 
ska, soprano, gave a very interesting re- 
cital at the opening meeting of the 
Women’s Musical Club, held in the con- 
cert hall of the Fort Garry Hotel on 
Nov. 2. Mme. Lashanska’s program in- 
cluded music by Loewe, Handel, Tchai- 
kovsky, Dvorak, Strause, Gretchaninoff, 
Watts, MacDowell and Charpentier. She 
sang beautifully. Grace Marshal was 
the accompanist. Mrs. J. Y. Reid, presi- 
dent of the club, entertained in honor of 
Mme. Lashanska. 

The Manitoba Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention re- 
cently. Mrs. John Waterhouse was 
elected president, and Stanley Hoban, 
vice-president. Rose Golden won_ the 
special prize among thirty-four students 
who were given certificates. q 

At the luncheon held by the associ- 
ation, Rev. Mr. Laughton gave an ad- 
dress on the relation of music to life. 
Geza de Kresz, violinist, and Norah 
Drewett de Kresz, pianist, played 
sonatas by Goossens and Mozart. | 

The convention closed with a recital 
given by Geza de Kresz and Norah 
Drewett de Kresz in the Central Con- 
gregational Church. The program con- 
sisted of the César Franck Sonata in 
A for Piano and Violin, the Violin Con- 
certo in D by Brahms, a group of piano 
numbers from Chopin, Barték and 
Ravel, and violin works by Malipiero and 
Brahms-Joachim. Ba 

Sibley Dries, a talented young Winni- 
peg violinist, who has been studying 
with Leopold Auer, gave an invitation 
recital in the Music and Arts Concert 
Hall before leaving to continue her 
studies in New York. Miss Dries showed 
much promise. She played compositions 
by Wieniawski, Handel, Tartini- 
Kreisler and Saint-Saéns. Davidson 
Thomson was the assisting artist, and 
Fred M. Gee the accompanist. A 

A series of ort recitals is being 
given in Westmins*er Church under the 
auspices of the Uanadian College of 
Oreanists. Arthur Egerton. assisted by 
Mrs. Burton Kurth, contralto, gave the 
first program. 


CONCERTS IN PORTLAND 











Oregon Audiences Hear Chamber Music 
Program and Recitals 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 7.—The Port- 
land Chamber Music Trio, comprised of 
Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand 
Konrad, cellist, and J. Hutchison, 
nianist, with the codperation of Felix 
Salmond, cellist, was heard in a concert 
at Pythian Hall recently. The program 
contained music by Beethoven, Mozart 
and César Franck. The Elwyn Concert 
Bureau managed the event. 

Albert Creitz and Alfred Keller, 
violinists, who have recently returned to 
Portland after an extended visit to 
Europe, gave recitals here on Nov. 2. 
Each was enthusiastically received. Mr. 
Creitz’s leading numbers were Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto and a Chaconne by 
Vitali. In the latter he was accom- 
panied effectively on the organ by J. 
Hutchison. 

Mr. Keller was assisted by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Henry Metzger, soprano. Edgar 
Coursen was the excellent accompanist. 
The Paganini-Wilhelmi Concerto in D 
was among the most brilliant numbers. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Russian Music Given in East St. Louis 


Fast Sr. Louis, Itn., Nov. 7.—A 
program of Russian music was given at 
the Ainad Temple recently by the 
Schubert Club and further amplified by 
an interesting illustrated talk on “Na- 
tionalism in Music and Russian Music” 
by David Earle of St. Louis. He was 
assisted by Ruth Garvin, pianist. The 
program consisted of vocal and instru- 
mental numbers, featuring many of the 
club members as soloists. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





San Antonio Welcomes Violinist 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., Nov. 7.—Sante 
LoPriore. Italian violinist, who has been 
touring South America and Mexico, gave 
his third annual recital here, Oct. 20, 


in the Gunter Hotel ballroom. The 


concert was a benefit for the Heart 
Association, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Mary Robbie, assisted by Edith M. 
Resch, concert manager. Mr. LoPriore 
was greeted with warm applause. His 
program comprised the Handel A Major 
Sonata, Vieuxtemps’ D Minor Concerto, 
and smaller numbers by Reis, Kreisler, 
Schubert and _  Sarasate. Interesting 
transcriptions, by the young violinist, of 
Liszt, Chopin and other works were 
included. His playing was marked by 
facile technic, purity and refinement of 
style. David C. Garcia was a skilful 
accompanist. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


MANY SCHOLARSHIPS ARE 
GIVEN SYRACUSE STUDENTS 








Juilliard Foundation Among Donors in 
Largest Award Made at Fine 
Arts College 


SYRACUSE, Nov. 7.—Music_ scholar- 
ships totalling $2,445 have been awarded 
to regular students in the College of 
Fine Arts of Syracuse University, as 
follows: 

Five Juilliard Foundation scholarships 
to: Mildred Chase, Syracuse; Thorpe 
McClusky, Boonville; Marian Palmer, 
Norwich; Ruth Scott, Kingston; and 
Margaret Payne, Wabash, Ind. 

Five Syracuse Morning Musicals 
scholarships to: Lulu Rochlin, Stam- 
ford; Carolyn Sutphin, Highland Park, 
Mich.; Margaret Ebbert, Glen Rock, 
N. J.; Mildred Chase, Syracuse. 

Two Charles Foster scholarships to: 
Reginald Harris, Amsterdam, and Mar- 
garet Johnson, Syracuse. 

Cornelia Baker Scholarship to Loretta 
Olver, Trucksville, Pa. 

Two scholarships of $125 each from 
an anonymous donor in Philadelphia 
have been awarded to Leo Lawless, Med- 
ford, Okla., and Clara Metz, Syracuse. 

The Mrs. H. Winfield Chapin scholar- 
ship in string instruments has been 
awarded to Maxine Morgan, Cleveland. 

The College of Fine Arts has also 
awarded three post-graduate scholar- 
ships to Marian Palmer, Norwich; Sher- 
man Schoonmaker, Urbana, IIl., and 
Rachel Hoole, Carbondale, Pa. 

When the estate of Mrs. Charles E. 
Crouse is settled, the College of Fine 
Arts will have six additional music scho- 
larships of $125 each. 


CINCINNATI ACTIVITIES 


Conservatory Pianist Heard—Erich 
Sorontin and Quartet Give Recitals 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 7.—The Clifton 
Music Club gave a musicale at the home 
of Louis S. Albert. Leo Paalz, pianist 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, played 
to the storied interpretations of Mrs. 
Albert D. Alcorn. 

Clara Taylor, dramatic soprano; Eu- 
gene Zecia, contralto; Ebert Wheeler, 
tenor, and Louis Kreidler, bass, of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, gave a 
delightful concert in Lawrenceburg re- 
cently. 

Clarabel Pendery, pupil of the College 
of Music, has been engaged as soprano 
soloist of the Pleasant Ridge Presby- 
terian Church. 

Erich Sorontin, assisted by Ilse Hueb- 
ner, pianist, gave a violin recital recent- 
ly in the Odeon. The F Major Sonata 
of Beethoven and the F Sharp Minor 
Concerto of Ernst were on the program. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 











Sedalia Musicians Contribute Interesting 
Lists 


SEDALIA, Mo., Nov. 7.—Mabel DeWitt 
recently presented five pupils in an or- 
gan recital at the First Congregational 
Church. The youngest, Mary Edna Hert, 
has won recognition several times in 
State junior music contests in piano. 
Latonia Barnett, soprano, and Mabel 
DeWitt, pianist, were heard in a recital 
before delegates to the Missouri Branch 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in Sedalia. Mrs. Chester Lick- 
lider and Mrs. Victor Eisenstein were 
the official musicians of the convention, 
headquarters of which were in the new 
Smith-Cotton High School Auditorium. 
Elizabeth Estle Rucker, pianist. has been 
engaged by Oscar Seagle, of the De 
Reszke-Seagle School of Music. as coach 
to advanced piano students in New York, 
and also as Mr. Seagle’s accompanist in 
concert work. Mrs. Rucker left for New 
York on Nov. 1 to enter upon her duties. 
During the past summer she was en- 
gaged as coach at the De Reszke-Seagle 
school in the Adirondacks. 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 
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Singer’s Success Must 
Rest on Impersonality 
Declares B. Fred Wise 





— 





© hernmund ve vuewe 


B. Fred Wise, Tenor 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—The keynote of a 
singer’s powers over his medium and his 
audiences is impersonality, in the opin- 
ion of B. Fred Wise, one of the most 
successful of the Chicago group of young 
vocalists. 

“Music is a force,” says this tenor, 
“and the singer is nothing more or less 
than the point of contact between it and 
the rest of the world. I do not mean 
the artist must be a wild-eyed person 
enamoured of behaviouristic psychology. 
A singer must deal with aesthetic ma- 
terials, to be sure, and must appreciate 
them to the full, but he must keep his 
feet on the ground. By keeping an 
objective and impersonal view of his 
work a singer exercises the most effec- 
tive authority upon the concert plat- 
form.” 

In Mr. Wise’s view, a singer is as 
creative as a composer, but no more so 
than the listener, or even than the critic. 
The critic, he feels, represents the lis- 
tener, and it is the singers’ work to 
stimulate the audience, public and critic 
alike, by combining his_ sensitiveness 
and the products of an excellent back- 
ground in a level-headed manner in 
which confidence in his own technic and 
the dignity of his profession must have 
an important part. 

“T am interested to discover in Keyser- 
ling’s ‘Travel Diary of a Philosopher,’ 
precisely the same type of impersonality 
which a singer must possess,” says Mr. 
Wise. “Keyserling calls himself a 
philosopher, of course, but a philosopher 
is an artist, no matter how he may strive 
to deny it. Had Keyserling been a tenor 
or a violinist, he could not have made 
a quotation from Keats more applicable 
to the musician than this one he turns 
to as a philosopher: 

“The poetical nature has no self— 
it is everything and nothing; it has no 
character—a poet has no identity—he is 
continually in for and filling some other 
body.’ ” 


New York Symphony Visits Montclair 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Nov. 7.—The fourth 
season of the Symphony Concerts for 
Young People, conducted under the man- 
agement of Unity Church, Rev. Edgar 
Swan Wiers, minister, opened with a 
concert by the New York Symphony 
conducted by Walter Damrosch. The 
High School Auditorium was filled to 
capacity and the audience was enthu- 
siastic throughout the program. Sylvia 
Lent, violinist, made a deservedly favor- 
able impression with her playing of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto. Other members 
on the program were Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” Overture, the Allegretto from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique,” Symphony 
and excerpts from Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

PHILIP GORDON. 





San Antonio Club Presents Composition 
Prizes 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Nov. 7.—The 
opening program of the San Antonio 
Musical Club, given at the St. Anthony 
Hotel, was devoted to a hearing of the 
prize winning compositions in the com- 
petition for Texas composers, sponsored 
annually by this club. Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck. president, presented prizes to John 
M. Steinfeldt, San Antonio, winner of 
first prize for piano composition, and sec- 





ond prize for song; Henry Jacobsen, San 
Antonio, first prize for song; E. Clyde 
Whitlock, Fort Worth, first prize for 
violin composition; Carl Venth, Fort 
Worth, second prize, violin. Mr. Whit- 
lock performed his own work and that 
of Mr. Venth. Others taking part were 
John M. Steinfeldt, pianist; Mrs. Guy 
Simpson, contralto; Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
soprano; Mrs. T. M. Wheat, violinist; 
Cecile Steinfeldt Scatterfield, accom- 
panist. The judges in the contest were 
Leopold Godowsky, Leopold Auer and 
Fay Foster. GENEVIEVE ‘M. TUCKER. 





VANCOUVER MUSIC YEAR 
LAUNCHED WITH SUCCESS 





Woman’s Club Presents Violinist—Chubb 
Organ Series Enlists Services 
of Soloists 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 7.—The open- 
ing recital of the season by the Van- 
couver Woman’s Musical Club was given 
recently in Hotel Vancouver by Peter 
Merenblum, Russian violinist, who was 
accorded a fine reception. The accom- 
paniments were played by Isabel Camp- 
bell, of this city. 

In the first twilight recital by Fred- 
erick Chubb at Christ Church the or- 
ganist was assisted by the Apollo Male 
Quartet. On the following Saturday Mr. 
Chubb was assisted by Edythe Lever 
Hawes, soprano, and on another occa- 
sion the visiting artist was Edna Rogers, 
pianist. The latter artist played with 
Mr. Chubb the Mendelssohn Piano Con- 
certo in G Minor. 

The Philharmonic Club gave its initial 
recital of the season on Oct. 31. Those 
taking part were Eura Leeson, Alice 
Wilma Metz, Bayard Haddock, Mary 
Arnold, Celia Jardine Ravey, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Young, Sidney Adamson, Constance 
Waterman and Kénneth Ross. 

Recent recitals by Vancouver artists 
were those given by Bayard Haddock and 
Kenneth Ross.’ 

A program was given by the advanced 
students’ section of the Vancouver 
Woman’s Musical Club. Those partici- 
pating were Joe Diebold, Maude Kier, R. 
Perry, Iris Lockwood, Kathleen Mc- 
Luckie, Grace Watson, Elizabeth Tripp, 
James Macdonald Richardson, Doreen 
Pritchard, with accompanists James Todd 
and Edith Stuart. The program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. George A. Ferguson and 
Mrs. J. A. Walker. 

A. WINIFRED LEE. 
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Mr. & Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 


JOINT RECITALS 
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Sigma Alpha Iota Adds 
to Number of Chapters 
and Scope of Endeavor 
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Sigma Alpha Iota, National Musical 
Sorority, has recently taken some of the 
most important steps in its history and 
had a splendid growth. Its present na- 
tional president, Hazel E. Ritchey, has 
been at the head of this organization 
since 1922 and is responsible for the 
installation of seventeen chapters dur- 
ing her régime. During the last year, 
chapters have been installed in the East- 
man Conservatory, Rochester Univer- 
sity; Syracuse, N. Y.; University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.; and Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. } ; 

The Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority aims 
to be a definite constructive force in 
the musical development of the country. 
It represents the concerted effort and 
interest of music students and artists 
who compose its membership to main- 
tain high ideals for the profession; to 
bring musicians and music schools into 
closer contact and to raise the criterion 
of musical achievement in evely way 
possible. 

Last June the Sorority completed a 
record of twenty-two years of service, 
notable in many respects. It is the old- 
est strictly musical national sorority, 
founded at the University of Michigan 
in 1903. It was the first sorority to give 
a full scholarship of $500 in the national 
contest conducted by the National Fed- 





























Hazel E. Ritchey, National President of the 
Sigma Alpha Iota Musical Sorority 


eration of Music Clubs, with which it 
is affiliated. 

The Sorority maintains a_ cottage 
which it built and furnished in the Mac- 
Dowell Colony for artists at Peterbor- 
ough, N. H. It also has had a national 
endowment fund since 1921, established 
for the development of the Sorority, 
and a scholarship loan fund. Each local 
chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota supports 
a scholarship of its own school to help 
worthy students. 





INDIANAPOLIS ARTISTS 
GAIN NEW SUCCESSES 








Matinée Musicale Series Opened—New 
Organ in Egyptian Theater Dedicated 
—Rudolph Reuter Honored 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 7.—The Matinée 
Musicale presented the first program of 
the season by active members on the 
afternoon of Oct. 30 at the Masonic 
Temple, when its forty-ninth year was 
opened. The concert was given by the 
Claypool Trio, Alma Miller Lenz, vio- 
lin; Consuelo Rettig, ’cello, and Carolyn 
Turner, piano; Mrs. Herman Wolff, 
Ruth Beals, Gertrude Conte and Berta 
M. Ruick. ; 

Bomar Cramer, pianist, appeared in a 
recital program at the Sunday afternoon 
musicale held in the John M. Herron 
Art Institute. : 

Alex F. Taylor has been appointed 
first organist at the new A. C. Zaring 
Egyptian Theater, which was opened 
auspiciously on Nov. 2. The house, with 
a capacity of 1500, was filled for three 
evening performances. This handsome 
theater is the first to be erected in the 
best residential section and promises to 
be popular. Mr. Taylor received much 
applause for his playing, and has a 
splendid instrument at his command. 

The directors of the Metropolitan 
School of Music presented Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, of Chicago, as honor 
guest on Monday afternoon, Nov. 2, be- 
fore invited musicians and members of 
music clubs in an intimate musical tea 
held in the Odeon. Mr. Reuter, who has 
a large acquaintance here, where he 
gives fortnightly lecture-recitals, was 
warmly applauded for his excellent in- 
terpretation and brilliant playing in a 
program of classic and modern composi- 
tions. After the program Mr. Reuter 
conducted his regular master class. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Albany Club Gives Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 7.—The Monday 
Musical Club gave an organ recital re- 
cently in the First Methodist Church, 
assisted by Mrs. Harold P. Collins, so- 
prano; Laura Coughtry, contralto, and 
2uth Woodin, violinist. Mrs. Raymond 
N. Fort, soprano, and Mrs. Horatio S. 
Bellows, contralto, were heard in duets 
and in a trio with Mrs. Nicholas E. 
Dovle. The organ numbers were played 
by Henrieta K. LaFleur, Mrs. James H. 
Hendrie and Mrs. Herbert E. Robinson. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Harry :¥ 
Irving, Mrs. Hendrie and Mrs. LaFleur. 

W. A. HOFMANN 





Elisabeth Rethberg Sings in San Diego 

SAN Deco, Nov. 7.—The Amphion 
Club opened its Artists Course recently 
when it presented Elisabeth Rethberg, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in a concert at the Spreckles 
Theater. A sold-out house greeted Mme. 


Rethberg and much enthusiasm was 
shown. She was especially applauded 
for her operatic numbers, notably the 
“Lia” aria from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” and the “Vissi d’Arte”’ from 
“Tosca.” She was ably assisted by 
Nicolai Mednikoff, pianist. 
W. F. REYER. 





Louise Homer to Sing in Washington 
Opera 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—Louise 
Homer will be heard as guest in the part 
of Dalila with the Washington Opera 
Company on Jan. 25. The contralto, 
with her husband, Sidney Homer, com- 
poser, has taken up residence in a coun- 
try estate just outside Washington. 
Their daughter, Louise Homer Stires, 
and the latter’s husband, Ernest Van 
Rensselaer Stires, have been living on 
the same estate for about two years, 
while Mr. Stires is a student at the 
Virginia Theological Seminary. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





Meta Schumann Pupil Scores Successes 


Katherine Palmer, soprano, who has 
studied under Meta Schumann, accom- 
panist and coach, gave a musicale at 
the home of Mrs. Robert E. Strawbridge 
in Philadelphia recently. Her recital at 
the Playhouse in Chicago on Oct. 11, 
scored significant suceess for both art- 
ists. Miss Palmer’s New York début is 
scheduled for the afternoon of Nov. 19, 
in Aeolian Hall. Her program will in- 
clude works of Donaudy, Wolf-Ferrari, 
Cimara, Bruch, Dupare, Vidal, Pala- 
dilhe, Lalo, Wolf, Brahms, Strauss, 
Stratton. Meta Schumann, Burleigh and 
MacF ayden. 





Recital by Rachmaninoff Stirs Stamford 
Throng 


STAMFORD, CONN., Nov. 7.—Sergei 
Rachmaninoff played to a capacity house 
at the Stamford Theater on Oct. 29. The 
pianist was applauded in a Bach Par- 
tita, the Chopin B Minor Sonata, and 
numbers by Liszt, Schubert, Kreisler and 
some arrangements of his own. He re- 
sponded to many encores. 

TERESITA COCHRAN. 


Waterloo Club Organizes Junior Auxiliary 


WATERLOC, Iowa, Nov. 7.—The B Nat- 
ural Music Club has decided to organize 
a junior auxiliary. Fae Collins has been 
appointed chairman of the group to make 
preliminary arrangements. The piano 
teachers in the club will assist Miss Col- 
lins. The club is one of the older musical 
groups in this city. BELLE CALDWELL. 


Artists Heard 
on Coast 


California in Programs 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 7.—Wesley Kuhnle, 
a nephew of the late Edward H. Kreh- 
biel, has opened piano studios here. Mr. 
Kuhnle has studied extensively here and 


abroad. Hazel Elwell Rhodes, soprano, 
and former student of F. X. Arens, has 
gone to New York to coach for opera. 
John Smallman gave a delightful recital 
before the Shakespeare Club of Pasa- 
dena. Vernice Brand, prominent con- 
tralto and teacher here and in San Diego, 
has been engaged as soloist by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pasadena. Olga 
Steeb, pianist, is filling a number of en- 
gagements on the Pacific Coast. 
BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 


ROTHWELL CONDUCTS 
HUGO KAUN NOVELTY 


Recitals by Gerhardt and 
Ballester Applauded in 
Los Angeles 


By Bruno David Ussher 
Los ANGELES, Nov. 7.—(By Airmail) 
—Opening of the Sunday afternoon 
popular concert series by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra’ under 


Walter Henry Rothwell brought two 
novelties of interest, the ‘“Cnildren’s 
Corner” Suite of Debussy, heard for the 
first time in his own orchestration, and 
the “iestival March and Hymn to Lib- 
erty,’ Op. 29, by Hugo Kaun, American 
composer, who is living in Berlin. The 
Kaun composition is effective, perhaps 
owing to its “Meistersinger” idiom. The 
second part, “Hymn to Liberty,” is a 
modernized harmonization of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” Leonid Coroni, bari- 
tone soloist, in arias from “Hamlet” by 
Ambroise Thomas and “Roi de Lahore” 
by Massenet, won decided favor of the 
public, which enjoyed his fervor and 
beautiful voice. Attendance was good. 

Vincente Ballester, baritone, opened 
the Auditorium Artists’ Series under 
Manager George Leslie Smith before a 
cordial audience. 

Elena Gerhardt’s song program drew 
near capacity attendance at Philhar- 
monic Auditorium under L. E. Behy- 
mer’s management. The eminent lieder 
singer had to add various encores in re- 
sponse to “Bravos” and insistent ap- 
plause. 

Beethoven’s “Harp” Quartet, Op. 74, 
and the Dvorak Quintet with Brahm 
Van den Berg at the piano were given 
by the Zoellner String Quartet at its 
inaugural program. New to local con- 
cert patrons were three short Russian 
pieces, “The Christmas Chanters” by 
Glazounoff, “Glorification”’ by Liadoff 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian Chorus 
Dance.” 











Soloists Appear in Kansas Churches 


KANSAS City, KAN., Nov. 9.—Lois 
Craft, harpist, and Mrs. Earl Young 
appeared in a program at Grandview 
Park Presbyterian Church _ recently. 
Alan Farley, baritone, appeared as guest 
soloist in Roanoke Church. The Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles have nearly com- 
pleted the remodeling of their club house 
and the addition of a good sized audi- 
torium seating about 1000. The Studio 
Ensemble were again on one of the 
programs of the Council of Clubs, re- 
cently given to raise money toward the 
building of the proposed clubhouse. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


TWO CHAMBER TRIOS 
CHARM LOS ANGELES 


Elisabeth . Rethberg Opens 
Recital Season in 


Great Success 
By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 7. Large at- 
tendance marked the first concerts 
of the new Zahpad Trio and of the 
Los Angeles Trio, the latter in its 
tenth season. The Zahpad Trio, made 
up of Morris Stoloff, violin; Nicholas 
Ochi-Albi, ’cello, and Claire Mellonino, 
piano, presented the Chausson Trio, Op. 
3. With George Benkert at second vio- 
lin, and Anthony Briglio, viola, two 
movements from a Kreisler Quartet, and 
the first section of the Dohnanyi Quin- 
tet, Op. 1, were well played. Henri de 
Busscher participated also in the “Shilf 
Lieder” for oboe, viola and piano by 
August Klughardt, and the Arnold Bax 
Quintet for oboe and strings, both new 
here. The “Lieder” picture evening 
moods by the bank of a lonely lake, 
where the reed whispers in the soft 
wind. The music is Mendelssohnian, 
very effective for oboe and viola. 

The Bax work had its first perform- 
ance in this country and is typical of 
the composer in its quasi-modern idiom. 
The first movement is somewhat exotic 
of mood, the second (Lento espressivo) 
idyllic and songful, with the third lively 
and leaning on Irish-Seotch tunes. The 
Zahpad Trio series is given at nominal 
admission prices, with the purpose of 
democratizing chamber music. 

Standing room only was available for 
the concert by the Los Angeles Trio 
made up of May Macdonald Hope, 
founder and pianist, Sylvain Noack, vio- 
linist, and Ilya Bronson, ’cellist. The B 
Flat Major Trio Op. 11, No. 4, by Bee- 
thoven was followed by the Ravel Trio 
in A Minor, heard for the first time on 
the coast, and that in B, Op. 8, by 
Brahms. The ensemble was of excellent 
quality, bringing out well the diverse 








characteristics of the three different 
styles. 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropolitan 


Opera soprano, opened the recital season 
with a program of high quality. There 
was a large public and many encores. 
The concert inaugurated also the thirty- 
fifth season of L. E. Behymer’s man- 
agerial activities. 
BRUNO Davin USsHER. 
American Pianist Plays Own Works in 
Paris 

PaRiIs, Oct. 21.—Bertha Weber, a 
student of the Fontainebleau Conserva- 
tory, recently gave a recital of her own 
plano compositions at the Salle Gaveau. 
She was assisted by Eugene Racine, 
American baritone, who Sang some of 
her songs. Miss Weber’s piano composi- 
tions included her musical settings of 
Indian legends she collected last summer 
during a visit to Alaska. Among the 
patrons of this concert was Isidor 
Philipp, the famous piano teacher. Miss 
Weber will give the same program at 
London, Berlin, and Milan. 
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British Isles to Hear 
Katherine Bacon After 
American Appearances 
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Katherine Bacon, Pianist 
Above is seen at Haddon Hall, not 
Dorothy Vernon, but Katherine Bacon, 


English pianist, who revisited her native 
heath, Derbyshire, this summer. Miss 
Bacon played in London, where she had 
not been heard since her appearances 
as a very youthful performer in 1914. 
She will return tu England to fulfill 
engagements in January and February, 
1926, making an extensive tour of the 
more important cities of the British 
Isles, 

Miss Bacon is at present in the United 
States. She appeared as soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under Men- 
gelberg on Nov. 7, giving the “Varia- 
tions Symphoniques” of César Franck. 
She will give her only New York re- 
cital of the season in Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 28. A recent booking for her was 
a recital in Chester, Pa., on Nov. 23. 


Ralpk Leopold and Mrs. Goldman 
Present “Rheingold” in Operalogue 


The first of four “operalogues” on the 
Wagner “Ring” was given Tuesday 
afternoon, Nov. 3, at the Park Lane 
Hotel, by Ralph Leopold, pianist, and 
Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman. Mr. Leo- 
pold played his own transcriptions of the 
leit motives as Mrs. Goldman explained 
the action of the drama. Mrs. Goldman 
emphasized a denial of the charge that 
Wagner uses the motives simply to mark 
the entrance of characters. She pointed 
out the character description and an- 
alysis implicit in the texture of the music 
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at many points. In conclusion, Mr. 
Leopold played two original transcrip- 
tions, the first including music from the 
first and second scenes, and the second 
covering the action from the storm to 
the “Entrance of the Gods into Val- 
halla.” The audience of about 100 per- 
sons, overfilling the small room in which 
the lecture-recital was given, paid enthu- 
siastic tribute to the excellence of Mr. 
Leopold’s transcriptions as well as to 
his pianistic abilities. G. M.-S 


PHILHARMONIC PLAYS TO 
AUDIENCES IN BROOKLYN 


Mengelberg Leads’ Borough’s First 
Concert of the Season—Recitals 
and other Events 


BROOKLYN, Nov. 7.—The first concert 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Willem Mengelberg attracted a large 
audience of enthusiastic subscribers. The 
program opened with the Suite in -B 
Minor by Bach, with Mr. Mengelberg at 
the harpsichord. One can always look 
forward to a sincere and intelligent read- 
ing of Bach when his disciple Mengel- 
berg directs. Strauss’ “Don Juan” met 
with great favor. The program closed 
with Brahms’ Symphony in D. Assist- 
ing at this concert was Fraser Gange, 
baritone, who was heard in two numbers 
from “Don Giovanni.” Mr. Gange was 
given a very hearty reception. He dis- 
played good interpretation and _ vocal 
gifts in the “Madamina! I] Catalogo” 
and the desired lightness of tone in the 
Serenade. 

The Brooklyn Free Musical 
gave its second concert at the New 
Utrecht High School on Nov. 6. Anna 
Milyon, soprano, gave songs by David, 
Slutsam, Godard, Cadman, and others. 
Martha Weiss, pianist, played numbers 
by Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Chopin, and 
Giuseppe Reschiglian, tenor, sang arias 
from “Carmen,” “Elisir d’Amore” and 
songs by Leoncavallo and Tosti. 

Philip Morrell, Brooklyn 
made his début in recital on Nov. 1 at 
the Selwyn Theater. Mr. Morrell, who 
came to the attention of, wealthy patrons 
by his playing while in the public schools 
of this borough, received his training 
under Franz Kneisel and Carl Flesch. 
Harry Kaufman played accompaniments. 

A special concert for the benefit of 
the Endowment Fund of Adelphi Col- 
lege was given on Nov. 2. Dorsey Whit- 
tington, pianist; Ruth Pearcy, contralto; 
Edith Connor, harpist; Carl Schlegel, 
baritone, and Charles King, accom- 
panist, appeared on the program. 

ARTHUR F, ALLIE. 


Nitke Quartet Engaged for 
“School for Scandal” 


The “School for Scandal,” Sheridan’s 
famous old comedy now being played at 
the Little Theater, owes much of its 
atmosphere to the Maurice Nitke Sym- 
phonie String Quartet, consisting of two 
violins, viola, ’cello, and harp. The 
musical program is part of the produc- 
tion, not merely a matter of filling in 
time between the acts. It includes ap- 
propriate numbers from Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, and Schubert, as well as espe- 
cially composed minuets by Frank Tours 
and Mr. Nitke himself. An angle of the 
performance of vicarious musical inter- 
est is the fact that Lady Teazle is played 
by Mrs. Insull, wife of Samuel Insull, 
president of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company Association. Di. ie 





Society 


violinist, 


Maurice 


Saenger Pupil Touching | in Northfield 

William Z. Fletcher, who studied with 
Oscar Saenger during his summer sea- 
sons in Chicago, has been engaged as 


vocal instructor at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. Mr. Fletcher is also 
known as a tenor who is frequently 


heard in concerts and recitals. 


Marie Miller Opens New N. Y. Studio 

Marie Miller, harpist, has opened her 
new studio at the Hotel Carlton Terrace, 
A recital was given by six of her ad- 
vanced pupils on the afternoon of Nov. 7. 





Brahms Quartet at Brooklyn Institute 


The Brahms Quartet of 
voices was heard in a recital 


women’s 
at the 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
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Thursday evening, Nov. 5. Their first 
group consisted of “Page’s Road Song,” 
by Smith; Arne-Fox’s “Lass with the 
Delicate Air,” an old English madrigal, 
and Durante’s “Danza, Danza.” Their 
second group was devoted to Brahms and 
the Schumann “Dedication.” Their 
voices blended especially well in the 
group of Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century chansonettes, and Debussy’s 
“Beau Soir.” Each singer is a capable 
soloist, yet no one voice obtruded in the 
general effect unless the melodic out- 
line demanded it. In their crinoline cos- 
tumes they made a pretty picture, and 
the audience which crowded the audi- 
torium gave expression to its pleasure by 
demanding several extra numbers. 


TARASOVA IS HEARD 





from 


Soprano’ Returns Europe’ and 
Appears in People’s Series 
Nina Tarasova, soprano, singing tra- 


gedienne, who was booked to appear in 
one, of her unique costume recitals for 
the People’s Symphony Concerts Auxil- 
iary Club in the auditorium of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School on Nov. 13, 
spent the summer in Europe collecting 
new material for her performances this 
winter. 

While abroad Mme. Tarasova gave a 
recital in Paris, appearing also at the 
American Embassy in the French Capi- 
tal and at the Trocadero with Anna Pavy- 
lowa. In London she was heard at a 
private recital at the home of the Duch- 
ess of Rutland and two other recitals. 
Mme. Tarasova will be heard in recital 
in Aeolian Hall this month, besides mak- 
ing other appearances in and around 
New York. She was soloist recently in 
a recital in Tuxedo, N. Y. 


Stephenson Pupil Sings at Capitol 


Celia Turrill, soprano, who appeared 
at the Capitol Theater last week, sing- 
ing an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
is a pupil of John G. Stephenson, New 
York teacher. Miss Turrill has been 
heard in New York with the “Beegar’s 
Opera” Company and with William 
Wade Hinshaw’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
Company. 


Cobina Wright to Sing With Ensemble 


Cobina Wright. soprano, will be the as- 
sisting artist with the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society at the Hotel Plaza, on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 15. She will sing 
two numbers with piano and string auar- 
tet, “Chanson Perpetuelle,” by Chansson, 
and “Valse de Chopin,” by Joseph Marx. 
On Nov. 19 Mrs. Wright will vive a re- 
cital in Chicago. Another booking is at 
Aeolian Hall, New York. on Dec. 8. Her 
London appearance is scheduled for early 
in the new year. 


Gange to Be _ Assisted’ by 


Damrosch 


Fraser 


Fraser Gange, baritone, sang on Nov. 
5 in Harrisburg; on Nov. 7 in Buffalo; 
on Nov. 9 in Chicago. and on Nov. 13 in 
Beaver Falls. On Nov. 14 Mr. Gange 
gives a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York. Walter Damrosch has consented 
to accompany a special group of sailor 
and soldier songs on this occasion. Earl 
Mitchell will be at the piano for the bal- 
ance of the program. 





Lf 
Dayton Choir Makes Many Appearances 
The Dayton Westminster Choir 


started on its eastern tour recently with 
an appearance in Youngstown, Ohio. 
Pittsburgh and Toronto. Ont.. were the 
next to hear them. The choir sang in 
Ruffalo, N. Y., on Nov. 8, in Boston, 
Mass., on Nov. 10 and at New York 
Mecca Auditorium on the evening of 
Nov. 12. The New York concert is svon- 
sored by a committee hesded bv Dr. John 


H. Finley, of the New York Times. 
Town Hall 


contralto. will give a re- 
Nov. 17, in Town 


Doris Doe Will Sing at 


Doris Doe, 
cital Tuesday evening, 
Hall. Her program will include songs 
by Caldara. Scarlatti, Sibella, Strauss, 
Grieg, Brahms, Debussy, Dupare. Lily 
Strickland and Frank La Forge. George 
Vause will play her accompaniments. 


Nina Morgana. 
N. Y., on Nov. 4 
on Nov. 5. 


and in Scranton, 
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Paderewski Arrives in 


Time to Celebrate 65th 


Anniversary in America 
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Photo International Newsreel 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, Pianist, Arriving on 


the Paris 


Ignace Jan Paderewski arrived in 
America on the Paris just in time for his 
sixty-fifth birthday. Born in Podolia, in 
what was then Russian Poland, on Nov. 
6, 1860, he looks back with no little pride 
upon a long and eventful career as 
statesman, pianist and composer. This 
year also marks the tenth anniversary 
of his arrival in the United States in the 
réle of champion for the Republic of 
Poland. As Premier of Poland during 
the war he spent his entire fortune of 
several millions toward the establish- 
ment of the Republic, and entirely aban- 
doned music for five years. 

In speaking of his trip across Mr. 
Paderewski admitted that it was a rough 
voyage but it had no effect upon his 
iron constitution. While the tempests 
raged he practised. With him are Mme. 
Paderewska, Helen Liibke, Mme. Pade- 
rewska’s secretary, and Joseph Stub- 
hanski, the pianist’s valet and masseur. 

Refreshed by his extended vacation 
abroad in his villa at Morges, Switzer- 
land, the artist is ready to travel across 
the country giving over seventy-five con- 
certs in a single season. He will return 
to New York for his first Carnegie Hall 
recital on Nov. 25. During the few days 


before his tour opened in Princeton, 
N. J., on Nov. 10, he rested and cele- 
brated his birthday by following his 


regular routine. 

“T am glad to be back in America” he 
said. “I have brought many new piano 
compositions and am looking forward to 
my tour with great pleasure.” 


Klibansky Pupils in Vocal Recital 


Two of Sergei Klibansky’s pupils were 
heard in a recital at the Auditorium of 
the Educational Alliance, on Oct. 25. 
Alveda Lofgreen sang songs by Grieg, 
Fenner, Fisher and Spross. Clarence 
Bloemker, tenor, sang “Il mio tesoro,” 
from “Don Giovanni,” and songs by Han- 
del, Tosti, Woodman and Speaks. They 
were enthusiastically received. 


Princess Tlenine Sails for Europe 


Princess Tsianina, Indian soprano, 
recently sailed for a concert tour in 
Europe which will include engagements 
in England, France, Germany, Austria 
and Italy. She will return to America 
in early April next year for a concert 
tour with Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
American composer-pianist. 


Ethel Wright and Tom Fuson Heard 


Ethel Wright, contralto, and Tom 
Fuson, tenor, appeared in a concert of 
songs and duets at Montrose, Pa., on 
Oct. 13. They also scored significant 
successes in fppearances in Clearfield, 
Pa., and West Chester, Pa., recently. 
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Frederick Baer to Make 
Seven Appearances with 


Damrosch Organization 
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Frederick Baer, Baritone 


Frederick Baer, baritone, following the 
opening of his season as one of the solo- 
ists at the Worcester Festival, early in 
October, gave concerts in Portland and 
several New England cities. This will 
be a busy season for Mr. Baer. His en- 
gagements include a recital under the 
auspices of the Orpheus Club of Buffalo, 
Nov. 23; soloist at a concert by the 
Mendelssohn Club of Albany, Dec. 9, and 
soloist at the performance of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s opera ‘“‘Sadko,” to be given 
at Carnegie Hall by the Schola Can- 
torum, in December. 

Mr. Baer will make seven appearances 
with the New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; three in New 
York, and others in Brooklyn, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
appearances in New York and Brooklyn 
will be made in December; those on tour, 
in February. His interpretation of Schu- 
bert’s “Erlkoénig,” as well as of “Lungi 
dal cara bene,” have met with striking 
success. He does not neglect songs in 
English. A particular favorite on his 
programs recently has been Bernard 
Hamblen’s “I Am Fate.” Among the 
English compositions which he has used 
frequently is Woodman’s “The Blind 
Ploughman.” 

STUDIO REOPENS 
Onelli-Schofield Pupils Carry on Varied 
Activities 
Edgar Schofield, baritone, and En- 
richetta Onelli, soprano, announce the 
opening of their studio, which has been 
enlarged this season. They are now reg- 
istering pupils, and have received the 
following reports from those who have 
been appearing professionally before the 

publie. 

_ Hyde Auld, baritone, has been heard 
in recitals in St. Catharines, in Guelph 
and in Owen Sound. He also sang, on 
Nov. 2, in London, Ontario, and has now 
returned to New York to continue his 
studies. 

Horace Brannen, baritone, is singing 
in Mr. Jacques’ choir in St. Paul’s. Allie- 
belle Brown and Marie Toledano, so- 
pranos, and Ben Leavenworth, tenor, are 
singing in Meehan and Elliott’s “Land 
of Romance.” William Galpen, tenor, is 
in the New York Company of the “Stu- 
dent Prince.’ William Kenny, tenor, 
sings the part of Detloff in the Eastern 
Company of the “Student Prince,’”’ which 
opened in Syracuse on Nov. 2. Eileen 
Harrison de Witt, soprano, appeared in 
concert in Englewood, N. J., on Nov. 4. 
Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, is soloist at 
Holy Trinity Church. She will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Dec. 3. Her 
anagers, Henry and Arthur Culbert- 
son, report an unusually good season 
for her. Terence Horne, Canadian tenor, 
vho has been soloist for the past year 
it the First Presbyterian Church in 
Morristown, N.-.J., has just returned 


trom his home in Calgary, where he was 
heard in two recitals. 

Luther Mott, baritone, after teaching 
voice for two years in the Halifax Con 
servatorv, Halifax, Nova Scotia. has re- 
turned to 
gaged as 


York. He 


soloist at 


been en- 


Brick 


has 


the 


New 
bass 


Church in East Orange. Last summer 
he gave a recital in Florence, Italy. 

Stanley MacClelland, bass-baritone, is 
still a member of the Capitol Quartet. 
Helena Redford, soprano, was chosen by 
Dr. William C. Carl as one of the so- 
pranos in the Motet Choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Naomi Peters, so- 
prano, during the week of Nov. 23, will 
sing the réle of Yum-Yum in the. “Mi- 
kado,” with,the Canadian Operatic, So- 
ciety. 


“JURGEN” DESCRIBED 





Deems Taylor Explains Symphonic Poem 
Before Premiére by N. Y. Symphony 
Deems Taylor’s new symphonic poem, 

“Jurgen,” will be given its first per- 

formances by the New York Symphony 

on Nov. 19 and 20 in Carnegie Hall, 
under Walter Damrosch. Of his work, 

Mr. Taylor says: 

““‘Jurgen’ was originally planned as 
an orchestral suite that would follow 
as faithfully as possible the. sequence 
of events in Cabell’s book, but when I 
started work on the music, it became 
increasingly obvious that such a program 
was not only impracticable, but hardly 
to the point. It would take a cycle of 
suites to do adequate justice to the be- 
wildering multitude of scenes, characters 
and episodes with which the pages of 
‘Jurgen’ are crowded. Moreover, the 
importance of Cabell’s romance as a 
work of art lies, not in its qualities as 
a diverting tale of amorous adventure, 
but in the vividness, the sardonic gusto, 
the humor and wisdom and pathetic 
beauty with which the tale is told. 

“So, ‘Jurgen,’ annotated in terms of 
music, has come to be concerned much 
more with Jurgen than with his deeds. 
In brief. I have tried to show ‘Jurgen,’ 
facing the unanswerable riddle of why 
things are as they are; Jurgen ‘clad 
in the armor of his hurt,’ spinning gid- 
dily through life, strutting, posturing, 
fighting, loving, pretending; Jurgen 
proclaiming himself count, duke, king, 
emperor, god; Jurgen, beaten at last 
by the pathos and mystery of life, bid- 
ding farewell to the dream of beauty 
which he had the vision to see, but not 
the strength to follow.” 


HEAR “ARMISTICE” NUMBER 
Rivoli Orchestra Plays Riesenfeld Work 
—Rialto “Gang” 


The Rivoli Theater opens its doors 
with the presentation of the feature, 
after which the regular program begins 
with Hugo  Riesenfeld’s ‘Armistice 
Overture” played by the orchestra with 
effects by Max H. Manne. Dr. Riesen- 
feld and Willy Stahl alternate at the 
conductor’s stand. Maurice Cass de- 
livers the dramatic address. “A Vision 
of World Peace,” made by Victor Hugo 
at the Peace Congress of 1849. Of un- 
usual interest is the presentation of 
“tepanoff’s Ballet Russe, which Dr. 
Riesenfeld has engaged for the week 
The presentation is in six scenes, with 
a cast of sixteen. Stella Stepanoff has 
done the choreography for the dances, 
and Theodore Stepanoff heads the per- 
formance. Harold Ramsbottom gives a 
solo at, the organ, with Frank Stewart 


Become Sailors 


Adams and Donald Baker otherwise 
officiating. 
Dr. Riesenfeld’s presentation of Ben 


Rialto “‘“Gang” has been 
arranged to fit appropriately into the 
Armistice celebration. The number is 
called “In the Navy,” with Paula and 
Mack, Sanford and solger, August 
Werner, baritone, and the Four Sailor- 
ettes. Hy C. Geis, organist, presents 
his own original musical novelty called, 
“The International Table D’Hote.” 
Oliver Strunk and C. Herbert MacAhan 
give other organ numbers. Herbert 
Schultz has created an original setting 
for Ben Bernie’s offering. 


Bernie and the 


Patterson to Give Recital in 


Aeolian Hall 


Idelle Patterson, soprano, will give a 
song recital Tuesday evening, Nov. 17 
in Aeolian Hall. Her program will in- 
clude numbers by Handel, Mozart, Liszt, 
Wolf, Reger, Weingartner, Korsakoff, 
Deems Taylor, Frank La Forge. She will 
be accompanied by A. Russ Patterson. 


Idelle 


Sophie Breslau Resumes Concert Tour 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, resumed her 
concert tour with an appearance in Pitts- 
burgh. On Nov. 12 she sang in Wash- 
ington. on Nov. 17 in Madison. on Nov. 
20 and 21 with the Cincinnati Orchestra 
and on Nov. 23 in Philadelphia. 


Amira Calderon, Soprano, 
Achieves Plaudits from 
Hotel McAlpin Audience 
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Amira Calderon 


Like a chapter from a romance is the 
tale of Amira Calderon’s success. Miss 
Calderon was employed in the packing 
department of the National Cloak and 
Suit Company, but she aspired to higher 
things. 

About ago a_ stranger 
walked into her home in Mexico City, 
said he had heard her singing as he 
walked down the street, that he thought 
her voice should be cultivated in New 
York. He left a card upon which was 
engraved “Enrico Caruso.” 

Miss Calderon came to New 
January, 1922, and secured a 
with the dress firm, the result of her 
prompt answer to a newspaper adver- 
tisement. By day she wrapped unro- 
mantic boxes and at night she studied 
operatic arias. 

By chance her fellow employees dis- 
covered that Miss Calderon was able to 
give unusual pleasure to them by sing- 
ing. People interested in her talent 
made it possible for her to study and 
she is at present carrying on her sec- 
ond season under Oscar Saenger, who 
has decided that suitable operatic roles 
for her are Butterfly and Gilda. 

One night last week Miss Calderon 
sang at the Hotel McAlpin as an attrac- 
tion on Ernie Golden’s regular “Broad- 
way Night” program. She was heard 
in the aria, “Ah non credea” from 
“Somnambula.” Lieurance’s “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” and Gastaldon’s 
“Musica Prohibita.” Miss. Calderon 
made a distinctly favorable impression, 
singing with ease and beauty of tone. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WORKS 


Koussevitzky to Lead Novelties in 
League of Composers’ Series 


five years 


York in 
position 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, will open the League 
of Composers’ series of three evening 
concerts devoted to new music, in Town 
Hall on Nov. 28, when the first of the 
League’s programs for chamber orches- 
tra will be heard. The second concert is 
scheduled for Dec. 29, with Willem 
Mengelberg conducting “El Retablo,” 
De Falla’s opera with marionettes. 

The opening program presents new 
works by Arthur Honegger, Alexander 
Tansman, Maurice Ravel, Serge Proko- 
fieff and Aaron Copland. 

The concert will mark the first Amer- 
ican appearance of Mr. Koussevitzky 
under auspices other than those of the 
Boston Symphony. He will lead a picked 
group of instrumentalists from the 
3oston organization. Soloists will be 
Jesus Sanroma, pianist, and Maria Dor- 
mont, soprano. 

Several of the new compositions are 
dedicated to Mr. Koussevitzky. 


Artists Announced for Plaza Musicale 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Mischa-Léon, 


tenor, and Alfredo Casella. pianist, com- 
poser, and conductor, will be the artists 


at the second of the Plaza “Artistic 
Mornings,” to be given next Thursday 
under the De Segurola-Piza manage- 
ment Miss Bori will sing “Depuis le 
jour” from “Louise” and a group of 
shorter songs, and Mr. Leon will be 
heard in the “Invocation” from Mas- 


senet’s “Werther” and numbers by 
Rhéne-Baton, Sadero and others. Mr. 


Casella will play two Scarlatti Sonatas 
and his own “Eleven Pieces for Chil- 
dren.” 


MICHAEL PRESS ACTIVE 





Violinist Carries on New York and 
Philadelphia Studios 
Michael Press, violinist and teacher, 


returned from Europe recently and re- 
opened his New York studios with a 
number of new names on his enrollment 
lists. Mr. Press will present many of 
his most talented pupils in recitals dur- 
ing the winter both in New York and in 
Philadelphia, where he has_ opened 
studios. A series of chamber music pro- 
grams to be given at the Hunter College 
will also occupy him this season. The 
first of these events was given on Oct. 
28. 

In New York Mr. Press has already 
been heard this season, in Aeolian Hall 
on Oct. 17, in his capacity as violinist 
of the Old Masters’ Trio. He will give 
his own recitals in New York and 
Philadelphia as usual. 


PASSED AWAY 


Carl Bernthaler 








PITTSBURGH, Nov. 3.—Carl] Bernthaler, 
a prominent Pittsburgh musician, died 
last night at the Southside Hospital fol- 
lowing an operation. Mr. Bernthaler, 
who had been in delicate health for three 
years, was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1879. He studied music in this country 
and in Weimar, Germany. He came to 
Pittsburgh in 1903, to join the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra as flutist under Victor 
Herbert. The following year he became 
principal flutist of the orchestra under 
Emil Paur and also served as concert- 
master and official accompanist. When 
the orchestra was disbanded in 1910, Mr. 
Bernthaler became conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra. He is 
survived by a daughter. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 


Easthope Martin 


LONDON, Oct. 26. Easthope Martin, 
well known as a song composer, died on 
Oct. 20, in a nursing home in Hamp- 
stead. Mr. Martin was born of Irish 
parents, in Stourport, Worcestershire, 
in 1882, and passed his childhood and 
youth in poverty. He was sent to Trin- 
ity College by Lady Semon in 1902 where 


he studied composition for three years 
under Dr. Gordon Saunders. He made 
several extended visits to the United 
States, the last being in 1921. His 
songs are widely sung, both in Great 
Britain and America, among the most 


popular being “Come to the Fair,” “Car- 
goes,” and “An Old Song Re-Sung.” His 
last composition was “The Holy Child,” 
a setting of Luther’s Hymn, which was 
first sung at the carol concert in the 
Albert Hall last season. 


Andreas Moser 


HEIDELBERG, Oct. 24.—Andreas Moser, 
teacher of violin and at one time as- 
sistant to Joseph Joachim, died here re- 
cently. Mr. Moser was born in Sem- 
lin, Hungary, Nov. 29, 1859. He became 
a pupil of Joachim at the Berlin Hoch- 
schule in 1878, and although he showed 
great promise, was compelled to re 
nounce his career as a performer on 
account of a nervous affection of his 
arm. Joachim, however, made him his 
assistant, and in 1888 he became in- 
structor at the Hochschule, being made 
full professor in 1900. Besides editing 
violin works of famous composers, Mr. 
Moser wrote a biography of Joachim 
and edited several volumes of letters of 
the great violinist. 


“Aida” Heard at Manhattan Opera 
House 


A very enjoyable performance of 
“Aida” was heard by a large audience 
in the Manhattan Opera House last 
Saturday night. Bernardo De Muro 
sang Radames with his familiar skill 
and Riceardo Stracciari won favor with 
his characterization of Amonasro. Clara 
Jacobo made a distinctly favorable im- 
pression as the heroine and _ Lucia 
Abrescia contributed substantially to 
the success of the whole with her por- 
trayal of Amneris. In other réles were 
Armand Siovik and Harold Kravitt. 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri was the excellent 
conductor. “The Barber of Seville” is 
announced for Nov. 14 by the same com- 
pany, of which Alfredo Salmaggi. is di- 
rector, and John Belucci, associate. 
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“Leader: s Thrill Must Equal Audiences, Says Sokoloff 


PUN AOUNATOQUAUOUALEEOU ETAT TOA 
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Cheers of Ten Thousand 
Listeners at Indoor Orches- 
tral Concert an Inspiration 
of a Lifetime, Claims Con- 
ductor of Cleveland Orches- 
tra—Program of Music of 
Ten Nations Draws Im- 


mense Throng of Music 
Lovers 


HILE almost any music 
lover gets a thrill from 
hearing a fine sym- 





phonic program well 
played, under an able 
conductor, it never 





seems to occur to the listeners that 
the rule may work the other way, and 
that a conductor may also have a 
strong artistic reaction from the au- 
dience which hears him. To play be- 
fore a huge audience of over 10,000 
in a great hall is an experience which 
might thrill anyone, not only on ac- 
count of the thing itself, but. also 
through the unusualness of it. That 
is what Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, did recently. 

“Tt was an international concert,” 
said Mr. Sokoloff, ‘‘and we played works 
by composers of ten nationalities. Repre- 
sentatives of ten nations were there. I 
believe the audience was the largest ever 
assembled indoors for a symphony con- 
cert, numbering as it did, 10,221. It 
was thrilling, I can tell you, to play be- 
fore so many people and their enthusi- 
asm was one of the greatest inspirations 
of my life. 

“The concert was worked up by lead- 
ers of the various nations in Cleveland, 
for we have, as you know, a large for- 
eign element in our population. Cleve- 
land, for instance, is the largest Czech 
city outside of Budapest. The concert 
was such a success that they asked for 
another right away. 


Music of Many Lands 


“I did not make the program entirely 
of folk-songs and the like, in spite of the 
fact that I called it ‘Popular Music of 
Many Lands.’ ‘Popular’ music, you un- 
derstand, does not necessarily mean the 
tunes that are whistled on Broadway 
for a couple of weeks and then—fortu- 
nately in most cases—are heard no 
more, but music that has become popu- 
lar because it has lasted and is loved. 

“After playing our National Anthem 
we began with the ‘William Tell’ Over- 
ture for Italy, then an arrangement of 
MacDowell’s ‘To a Wild Rose’ for Amer- 
ica. In succession we played the Pade- 
rewski Minuet for Poland, a Slavonic 
Dance by Dvorak for Bohemia, Johann 
Strauss’ ‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’ 
for Austria, and Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance’ for England. Then, after 
the intermission, Enesco’s ‘Rumanian 
Rhapsody’ for Rumania, Schumann’s 
‘Triumerei’ for Germany, a Brahms 
Hungarian Dance for Hungary, and to 
close, the Tchaikovsky ‘1812 Overture’ 
for Russia. 

“That was a pretty representative list, 
I think. The audience must certainly 
have enjoyed it as the applause was 
tremendous, irrespective of whether the 
particular piece being played was of 
the nation of the particular individual 
or not. Each nation seemed to be gen- 
erous enough to listen to the others as 
well as to its own. 

“The most impressive thing about the 
concert was the marvelous expectancy of 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, Who Describes the Reaction Felt from the Re- 
sponse to Music of an Immense Audience 


the audience. The people literally 
seemed to be sitting on the edge of their 
seats, waiting for the next thing to 
happen. Of course the enormous size 
of the audience was for me the great 
experience of this concert. It was not 
possible in such an -immense space and 
before such an immense gathering to 
play things with the finer shading, but 
we did what we did to the very best of 
our ability, and rehearsed with as much 
care as for any program. I must say 
that my orchestra played its very best 
and was rewarded with much applause 
throughout the evening and shouts after 
the Tchaikovsky. 


The Enthusiasm Factor 


“It is frequently said that this piece 
is shopworn, overworked, or something 
of the kind. I can only say I wish I had 
composed it, especially when I see the 
way audiences thrill to it. Of course, I 
should prefer that they should stand up 
and shout after they hear Brahms, but 
the shouting is the main thing and un- 
less there is enthusiasm in an audience, 
the people might as well not be there 
at all. 

“A blasé attitude on the part of the 
looker-on sounds the death-knell of any 
art and unless you can feel that the 
‘party of the second part’, as they say 
in legal language, is getting as much out 
of the work as you are, whether you are 
a conductor, a pianist or singer, a 
painter or a sculptor, you might just 
as well be doing something quite differ- 
ent. Sometimes conductors give marve- 
lous performances and yet the audience 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 
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just sits, and the net result is exactly 
nil on both sides. 

“No, I distinctly feel that unless the 
rule works both ways and the conduc- 
tor gets a thrill from his hearers as 
well as the audience getting from him, 
the music might just as well be stopped 
and the audience sent home. 

“The question of engendering enthusi- 
asm for music in the minds of a people 
is a somewhat broad one. Some people 
seem to bring an appreciation over with 
them from another incarnation, others 
have to be led step by step through 
works that are easy to understand, to the 
more complicated ones. It is a curious 
thing, too, that an appreciation of clas- 
sical music (I use the word in its re- 
stricted sense to distinguish it from 
what is known as ‘popular’ music) is 
by no means the property of those who 
are cultivated musicians or who have 
studied music even to a small extent. 


No “Heavy” Programs 


“Many persons who do not know one 
note from another and who have had 
no association whatever with musicians, 
are among the world’s most sincere 
music- lovers. ‘ Hence, I always feel, that 
in the last a there are no such 
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A Perfect Performance De- 
pends upon Hearers as Wel! 
as Performers, and a Blasé 
Attitude Is Deathblow to 
Any Art—Enthusiasm Fav- 
tor Is Important Element 
in All Concerts—Apprecii- 
tion of Music Not Confined 
to the Musically Educated 


things as ‘heavy’ programs. A weight 
is heavy only in respect of the mechan- 
ism which is to move or to lift it, and 
the same is true with music. I firmly be- 
lieve that no matter where you play any- 
thing at all, there will always be some- 
one present who will appreciate what 
you are doing and understand it. It is 
a psychic matter which you can scarcely 
explain by rule-of-three. 


Successful Propaganda 


“It naturally doesn’t do, however, to 
carry this idea too far, and I should not 
give school children or grown-ups who 
have not heard a great deal of music a 
diet of Richard Strauss and Brahms. 
The success of propagandists in spread- 
ing any doctrine is largely due to the 
ability of those at work to begin with 
the other fellow’s point of view and 
then argue him around to his own. 

Consequently, if I were setting out to 
improve the musical taste of people who 
had been brought up on a musical diet 
from Tinpan Alley, I should say: ‘Yes, 
you are probably quite right, BUT...’ 
and then let them see, or rather, let 
them hear, that by no means all the 
tunes in the world are in the so-called 
‘popular’ songs. As a matter of fact, 
you know, writers of this ephemeral 
type of music have been borrowing many 
of their most popular tunes from the 
works of composers whom their listen- 
ers would affect to disdain in their orig- 
inal form. Chopin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Puccini, Schubert and Mendelssohn have, 
to mention a few, been very largely 
drawn upon in the past few years. 

“To come -back to where I started, 
different audiences may react to differ- 
ent types of music or to different single 
pieces, but the reaction of the conduc- 
tor is largely the reflection of how his 
audience is enjoying the concert.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
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MEE 


Four Centuries of Title Pages 
in Collection 


ONDON, Nov. 7.—One of the 
most unusual books in years 
will come from the presses of an 
English printer early next year. 
It will be a compilation of about 
300 samples of musical title pages 
dating from the year 1500 and 
extending through 1925. The book 
will reproduce in facsimile the fin- 
est music titles of the best known 
engravers of England. The in- 
vention of lithography made musi- 
cal title publications most ornate 
at different times and these will 
be faithfully reproduced. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
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Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 
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An Artistic Triumph. 
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